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PREFACE. 


It is not without serious misgivings that I venture at 
this late hour of life to place before my fellow-workers 
and all who are interested in the growth of philosophical 
thought throughout the world, some of the notes on the 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy which have accumulated 
in my note-books for many years. It was as early as 
1852 that I published my first contributions to the study 
of Indian philosophy in the Zeifschrift der Deutschen Mor- 
(jenldndischen Getdlschaft My other occupations, however, 
find, more particularly, my preparations for a complete 
edition of the Rig- Veda, and its voluminous commentaiy, 
did not allow me at that time to continue these contri- 
laitions, though my interest in Indian philosophy, as a 
most important part of the literature of India and of 
Universal Philosophy, has always remained the same. This 
interest was kindled afresh when I had to finish for the 
Sacred Books of the East (vols. I and XV) my translation 
of the Upanishads, the remote sources of Indian philosophy, 
and especially of the VedS,nta-philosophy, a system in 
which human speculation seems to me to have reached its 
veiy acme. Some of the other systems of Indian philosophy 
also have from time to time roused the curiosity of scholars 
and philosophers in Europe and America, and in India 
itself a revival of philosophic and theosophic studies, though 
not always well directed, has taken place, which, if it leads 
to a more active co-operation between European and Indian 
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thinkers, may be productive in the future of most im- 
portant results. Under these circumstances a general 
desire has arisen, and has repeatedly been expressed, for 
the publication of a more general and comprehensive 
account of the six systems in which the philosophical 
thought of India has found its full realisation. 

More recently the excellent publications of Professors 
Deussen and Garbe in Germany, and of Dr. G. Thibaut in 
India, have given a new impulse to these important studies, 
important not only in the eyes of Sanskrit scholars by pro- 
fession, but of all who wish to become acquainted witli 
all the solutions which the most highly gifted races of 
mankind have proposed for the eternal riddles of the 
world. These studies, to quote the words of a high 
authority, have indeed ceased to be the hobby of a few 
individuals, and have become a subject of interest to the 
whole nation Professor Deussen’s work on the Ved^nta- 
philosophy (i 883) and his translation of the VedS,nta-Siitras 
(1887), Professor Garbe*s translation of the SS,mkhya-8utras 
(1889) followed by his work on the Samkhya-philosophy 
(1894), and, last not least, Dr. G. Thibaut’s careful and 
most useful translation of the Vedanta-S&tras in voLs. 
XXXIV and XXXVIII of the Sacred Books of the East 
(1890 and 1896), mark a new era in the study of the two 
most important philosophical systems of ancient India, and 
have deservedly placed the names of their authors in the 
front rank of Sanskrit scholars in Europe. 

My object in publishing the results of my own studies 
in Indian philosophy was not so much to restate the mere 
tenets of each system, so deliberately and so clearly put 
forward by the reputed authors of the principal philosophies 
of India, as to give a more comprehensive account of the 

^ Words of the Viceroy of India, see TimeSy Nov. 8, 1898. 
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philosophical activity of the Indian nation from the earliest 
times, and to show how intimately not only their religion, 
but their philosophy also, was connected with the national 
character of the inhabitants of India, a point of view which 
has of late been so ably maintained by Professor Knight 
of St. Andrews University 

It was only in a country like India, with all its physical 
advantages and disadvantages, that such a rich develop- 
ment of philosophical thought as we can watch in the six 
systems of philosophy, could have taken place. In ancient 
India there could hardly have been a very severe struggle 
for life. The necessaries of life were abundantly provided 
by nature, and people with few tastes could live there like 
the birds in a forest, and soar like birds towards the fresh 
air of heaven and the eternal sources of light and truth. 
What was there to do for those who, in order to escaptt 
from the heat of the tropical sun, had taken their abode 
in the shade of groves or in the caves of mountainous 
valleys, except to meditate on the world in which they 
found themselves placed, they did not know how or why { 
There was hardly any political life in ancient India, such 
as we know it from the Vedas, and in consequence neither 
political strife nor municipal ambition. Neither art nor 
science existed as yet, to call forth the energies of this 
highly gifted race. While we, overwhelmed with news- 
papers, with parliamentary reports, with daily discoveries 
and discussions, with new novels and time-killing social 
functions, have hardly any leisure left to dwell on meta- 
physical and religious problems, these problems formed 
almost the only subject on which the old inhabitants of 
India could spend their intellectual energies. Life in a 
forest was no impossibility in the warm climate of India, 

' See vol. v. no. 17. 
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find in the old SS,'nikhya system some place for an Ibvara 
or a personal God. What is most curious is that a philo- 
sopher, such as /Samkara, the most decided monist, and 
the upholder of Brahman, as a neuter, as the cause of all 
things, is reported to have been a worshipper of idols and 
to have seen in them, despite of all their hideousness, 
symbols of the Deity, useful, as he thought, for the ignorant, 
even though they have no eyes as yet to see what is hidden 
behind the idols, and what was the true meaning of them. 

What I admire in Indian philosophers is that they never 
try to deceive us as to their principles and the consequences 
of their theories. If they are idealists, even to the verge 
of nihilism, they say so, and if they hold that the objective 
world requires a real, though not necessarily a visible or 
tangible substratum, they are never afraid to speak out. 
They are hona fide idealists or materialists, monists or 
dualists, theists or atheists, because their reverence for 
truth is stronger than their reverence for anything else. 
The Ved^ntist, for instance, is a fearless idealist, and, as 
a monist, denies the reality of anything but the One Brah- 
man, the Universal Spirit, which is to account for the 
whole, of the phenomenal world. The followers of the 
SaT>ikhya, on the contrary, though likewise idealists and 
believers in an unseen Purusha (subject), and an unseen 
Prakr/ti (objective substance), leave us in no doubt that 
they are and mean to be atheists, so far as the existence 
of an active God, a maker and ruler of the world, is con- 
cerned. They do not allow themselves to be driven one 
inch beyond their self-chosen position. They first examine 
the instruments of knowledge which man possesses. These 
are sensuous perception, inference, and verbal authority, 
and as none of these can supply us with the knowledge of 
a Supreme Being, as a personal creator and ruler of the 
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world, Kapila never refers to Him in his Sfitras. As a 
careful reasoner, however, he does not go so far as to say 
that he can prove the non-existence of such a Being, but 
he is satisfied with stating, like Kant, that he cannot 
establish His existence by the ordinary channels of evidential 
knowledge. In neither of these statements can I discover, 
as others have done, any trace of intellectual cowardice, 
but simply a desire to abide within the strict limits of 
knowledge, such as is granted to human beings. He does 
not argue against the possibility even of the gods of the 
vulgar, such as /Siva, Vish^iu, and all the rest, he simply 
treats them as 6ranyesvaras or K^ryesvaras, produced and 
temporal gods (Sfitras III, 57, comm.), and he does not 
allow, even to the Supreme tsvara, the Lord, the creator 
and ruler of the world, as postulated by other systems 
of philosophy or religion, more than a phenomenal existence, 
though we should always remember that with him there 
is nothing phenomenal, nothing confined in space and 
time, that does not in the end rest on something real and 
eternal. 

We must distinguish however. Kapila, though he boldly 
confessed himself an atheist, was by no means a nihilist 
or N^lstika. He recognised in every man a soul which he 
called Purusha, literally man, or spirit, or subject, because 
without such a power, without such endless Purushas, he 
held that Prak7’iti, or primordial matter with its infinite 
potentialities, would for ever have remained dead, motion- 
less, and thoughtless. Only through the presence of this 
Purusha and through his temporary interest in Prakriti 
could her movements, her evolution, her changes and 
variety be accounted for, just as the movements of iron 
have to be accounted for by the presence of a magnet. All 
this movement, however, is temporary only, and the highest 
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object of Kapila’s philosophy is to make Purusha turn his 
eyes away from Prakriti, so as to stop her acting and to 
regain for himself his oneness, his aloneness, his indepen- 
dence, and his perfect bliss. 

Whatever we may think of such views of the world as 
are put forward by the Samkhya, the Vedanta, and other 
systems of Indian philosophy, there is one thing which we 
cannot help admiring, and that is the straightforwardness 
and perfect freedom with which they are elaborated. How- 
ever imperfect the style in which their theories have been 
clothed may appear from a literary point of view, it seems 
to me the very perfection for the treatment of philosophy. 
It never leaves us in any doubt as to the exact opinions 
held by each philosopher. We may miss the development 
and the dialectic eloquence with which Plato and Hegei 
propound their thoughts, but we can always appreciate the 
perfect freedom, freshness, and downrightness with which 
each searcher after truth follows his track without ever 
looking right or left. 

It is in the nature of philosophy that every philosopher 
must be a heretic, in the etymological sense of the word, 
that is, a free chooser, even if, like the Vedantists, he, for 
some reason or other, bows before his self-chosen Veda as 
the seat of a revealed authority. 

It has sometimes been said that Hindu philosophy asserts, 
but does not prove, that it is positive throughout, but not 
argumentative. This may be true to a certain extent and 
particularly with regard to the Vedanta-philosophy,but we 
must remember that almost the first question which every 
one of the Hindu systems of philosophy tries to settle is, 
How do we know ? In thus giving the Noetics the first 
place, the thinkers of the East seem to me again superior to 
most of the philosophers of the West. Generally speaking. 
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they admitted three legitiniate channels by which know- 
ledge can reach us, perception, inference, and authority, 
but authority freely chosen or freely rejected. In some 
systems that authority is revelation, ^ruti, /Sabda, or the 
Veda, in others it is the word of any recognised authority, 
Apta-va/cana. Thus it happens that the Sfi<mkhya philoso- 
phers, who profess themselves entirely dependent on reason- 
ing (Manana), may nevertheless accept some of the utterances 
of the Veda as they would accept the opinions of eminent 
men or >S'ish^as, though always with the proviso that even 
the Veda could never make a false opinion true. The same 
relative authority is granted to Smriti or tradition, but 
there with the proviso that it must not be in contradiction 
with /S>ruti or revelation. 

Such an examination of the authorities of human know- 
ledge (Prama1^as) ought, of course, to form the introduction 
to every system of philosophy, and to have clearly seen 
this is, as it seems to me, a very high distinction of Indian 
philosophy. How much useless controversy would have 
been avoided, particularly among Jewish, Mohammedan, 
and Christian philosophers, if a proper place had been 
assigned in limine to the question of what constitutes our 
legitimate or our only possible channels of knowledge, 
whether perception, inference, revelation, or anything else ! 

Supported by these inquiries into the evidences of truth, 
Hindu philosophers have built up their various systems of 
philosophy, or their various conceptions of the world, 
telling us clearly what they take for granted, and then 
advancing step by step from the foundations to the highest 
pinnacles of their systems. The Vedantist, after giving us 
his reasons why revelation or the Veda stands higher with 
him than sensuous perception and inference, at least for the 
discovery of the highest truth (Param&rtha), actually puts 
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Snxti in the place of sensuous perception, and allows to 
perception and inference no more than an authority restricted 
to the phenomenal (Vysivaharika) world. The conception 
of the world as deduced from the Veda, and chiefly from 
the Upanishads, is indeed astounding. It could hardly 
have been arrived at by a sudden intuition or inspiration, 
but presupposes along preparation of metaphysical thought, 
undisturbed by any foreign influences. All that exists 
is taken as One, because if the existence of anything besides 
the absolute One or the Supreme Being were admitted, 
whatever the Second by the side of the One might be, it 
would constitute a limit to what was postulated as limitless, 
and would have made the concept of the One self-contra- 
dictory. But then came the question for Indian philosophers 
to solve, how it was possible, if there was but the One, that 
there should be multiplicity in the world, and that there 
should be constant change in our experience. They knew 
that the one absolute and undetermined essence, what they 
called Brahman, could have received no impulse to change, 
either from itself, for it was perfect, nor from others, for it 
was Second-less. 

Then what is the philosopher to say to this manifold and 
ever-changing world ? There is one thing only that he can 
say, namely, that it is not and cannot be real, but must be 
accepted as the result of nescience or AvidyS,, not only of 
individual ignorance, but of ignorance as inseparable from 
human nature. That ignorance, though unreal in the 
highest sense, exists, but it can be destroyed by Yidyk, 
knowledge, i. e. the knowledge conveyed by the VedUnta, 
and as nothing that can at any time be annihilated has 
a right to be considered as real, it follows that this cosmic 
ignorance also must be looked upon as not real, but tem- 
porary only. It cannot be said to exist, nor can it be said 
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not to exist, just as our own ordinary ignorance, though we 
suffer from it for a time, can never claim absolute reality^ 
and perpetuity. It is impossible to define Avidycx as little 
as it is possible to define Brahman, with this difference, 
liowever, that the former can be annihilated, the latter 
never. The phenomenal world which, according to the 
Vedtota, is called forth, like the mirage in a desert, has its 
reality in Brahman alone. Only it must be remembered 
that what we perceive can never be the absolute Brahman, 
but a perverted picture only, just as the moon which we 
see manifold and tremulous in its ever changing reflections 
on the waving surface of the ocean, is not the real moon, 
though deriving its phenomenal character from the real 
moon which remains unaffected in its unapproachable re- 
moteness. Whatever we may think of such a view of the 
cosmos, a cosmos which, it should be remembered, includes 
ourselves quite as much as what we call the objective 
world, it is clear that our name of nihilism would be by no 
means applicable to it. 

The One Real Being is there, the Brahman, only it is not 
visible, nor perceptible in its true character by any of the 
senses ; but without it, nothing that exists in our knowledge 
could exist, neither our Self nor what in our knowledge is 
not our Self. 

This is one view of the world, the Vedanta view ; another 
is that of the Sawikhya, which looks upon our perceptions 

perceptions of a substantial something, of Prakriti, the 
potentiality of all things, and treats the individual per- 
ceiver as eternally individual, admitting nothing besides 
these two powers, which by their union or identification 
cause what we call the world, and by their discrimination 
or separation produce final bliss or absoluteness. 

These two, with some other less important views of the 
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world, as put forward by the other systems of Indian 
philosophy, constitute the real object of what was originally 
meant by philosophy, that is an explanation of the world. 
This determining idea has secured even to the guesses of 
Thales and Heraclitus their permanent place among the 
historical representatives of the development of philosophical 
thought by the side of Plato and Aristotle, of Des Cartes 
and Spinoza. It is in that Walhalla of real philosophers 
that I claim a place of honour for the representatives of 
the Vedanta and Samkhya. Of course, it is possible so to 
define the meaning of philosophy as to exclude men such 
as even Plato and Spinoza altogether, and to include on the 
contrary every botanist, entomologist, or bacteriologist. 
The name itself is of no consequence, but its definition is. 
And if hitherto no one would have called himself a philoso- 
pher who had not read and studied the works of Plato and 
Aristotle, of Des Cartes and Spinoza, of Locke, Hume, and 
Kant in the original, I hope that the time will come when 
no one will claim that name who is not acquainted at least 
with the two prominent systems of ancient Indian philo- 
sophy, the Vedanta and the S§,mkhya. A President, how- 
ever powerful, does not call himself His Majesty, why 
should an observer, a collector and analyser, however full 
of information, claim the name of philosopher ? 

As a rule, I believe that no one knows so well the defects 
of his book as the author himself, and I can truly say iii 
my own case that few people can be so conscious of the 
defects of this History of Indian Philosophy as I myself. 
It cannot be called a history, because the chronological 
framework is, as yet, almost entirely absent. It professes 
to be no more than a description of some of the salient 
points of each of the six recognised systems of Indian 
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philosophy. It does not claim to be complete; on the 
contrary, if I can claim any thanks, it is for having en- 
deavoured to omit whatever seemed to me less important 
and not calculated to appeal to European sympathies. If 
we want our friends to love our friends, we do not give 
a full account of every one of their good qualities, but we 
dwell on one or two of the strong points of their character. 
This is what I have tried to do for my old friends, BS,dara- 
yana, Kapila, and all the rest. Even thus it could not 
well be avoided that in giving an account of each of the 
six systems, there should be much repetition, for they all 
share so much in common, with but slight modifications; 
and the longer I have studied the various systems, the more 
have I become impressed with the truth of the view taken 
by Vigf/5S.na-Bhikshu and others that there is behind the 
variety of the six systems a common fund of what may be 
called national or popular philosophy, a large Manasa lake 
of philosophical thought and language, far away in the 
distant North, and in the distant Past, from which each 
thinker was allowed to draw for his own purposes. Thus, 
while I should not be surprised, if Sanskrit scholars were 
to blame me for having left out too much, students of 
philosophy may think that there is really too much of the 
same subject, discussed again and again in the six different 
schools. I have done my best, little as it may be, and my 
best reward will be if a new interest shall spring up for 
a long neglected mine of philosophical thought, and if my 
own book were soon to be superseded by a more complete 
and more comprehensive examination of Indian philosophy. 

A friend of mine, a native of India, whom I consulted 
about the various degrees of popularity enjoyed at the 
present day by different systems of philosophy in his own 
country, informs me that the only system that can now be 

b 
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said to be living in India is the Vedanta with its branches, 
the Advaitis, the Madhvas, the BAmfi-nugfas, and the Valla- 
bhas. The VedAnta, being mixed with religion, he writes, 
has become a living faith, and numerous Pandits can be 
found to-day in all these sects who have learnt at least the 
principal works by heart and can expound them, such as 
the Upanishads, the Brahma-Sflitras, the great Commen- 
taries of the AfcAryas and the Bhagavad-^tA. Some of the 
less important treatises also are studied, such as the Fan&a- 
dasi and Yoga-VAsish^Aa. The PArva-MimAwisA is still 
studied in Southern India, but not much in other parts, 
although expensive sacrifices are occasionally performed. 
The Agnish^oma was performed last year at Benares. 

Of the other systems, the NyAya only finds devotees, 
especially in Bengal, but the works studied are generally 
the later controversial treatises, not the earlier ones. 

The Vaiseshika is neglected and so is the Yc^a, except 
in its purely practical and most degenerate form. 

It is feared, however, that even this small remnant of 
philosophical learning will vanish in one or two generations, 
as the youths of the present day, even if belonging to 
orthodox BrAhmanic families, do not take to these studies, 
as there is no encouragement. 

But though we may regret that the ancient method of 
philosophical study is dying out in India, we should welcome 
all the more a new class of native students who, after 
studying the history of European philosophy, have devoted 
themselves to the honorable task of making their own 
national philosophy better known to the world at large. 
I hope that my book may prove useful to them by showing 
them in what direction they may best assist us in our 
attempts to secure a place to thinkers such as Eapila and 
BAdarAya-na by the side of the leading philosophers of 
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Greece, Rome, Germany, France, Italy, and England. In 
some cases the enthusiasm of native students may seem to 
have carried them too far, and a mixing up of philosophical 
with religious and theosophie propaganda, inevitable as it 
is said to be in India, is always dangerous. But such 
journals as the Pandit^ the Brdhmavddin^ the Light of 
Truths and lately the Journal of the Buddhid Text Society^ 
have been doing most valuable service. What we want 
are texts and translations, and any information that can 
throw light on the chronology of Indian philosophy. Nor 
should their labour be restricted to Sanskrit texts. In the 
South of India there exists a philosophical literature which, 
though it maj’^ show clear traces of Sanskrit influence, con- 
tains also original indigenous elements of great beauty and 
of great importance for historical purposes. Unfortunately 
few scholars only have taken up, as yet, the study of the 
Dravidian languages and literature, but young students 
who complain that there is nothing left to do in Sanskrit 
literature, would, I believe, And their labours amply re- 
warded in that fleld. How much may be done in another 
direction by students of Tibetan literature in furthering a 
study of Indian philosophy has lately been proved by the 
publications of Sarat Chandra Das, C.I.E., and Satis Chandra 
Acharya Vidy&bhflsha'na, M.A., and their friends. 

In conclusion I have to thank Mr. A. E. Gough, the trans- 
lator of the Vaiseshika-Sfttras, and the author of the 
‘ Philosophy of the Upanishads,’ for his extreme kindness 
in reading a revise of my proof-sheets. A man of seventy- 
six has neither the eyes nor the memory which he had at 
twenty-six, and he may be allowed to appeal to younger 
men for such help as he himself in his younger days has 
often and gladly lent to his Gurus and fellow-labourers. 

F. M. M. 


b a 


Oxford, May i, 1899. 



PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 

Though I am aware that the Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy, the last large work written by my husband, 
and published only two months before the beginning of 
his fatal illness, shows some signs of weariness, and that 
the materials are perhaps less clearly gathered up and set 
before the reader than in his other works, I have had so 
many letters from friends in India as well as in England, 
expressing a desire for a second and cheaper edition, that 
I could not hesitate to comply with Messrs. Longmans* 
wish to add the ‘Six Systems* to the Collected Works. 
A friend on whose judgement I have complete reliance 
writes: ‘There is nothing like it in English for compre- 
hensiveness of view, and it will long remain the most 
valuable introduction to the study of Indian philosophy 
in our language. It is an astonishing book for one who 
had passed threescore years and ten.’ 

GEORGINA MAX MtfLLER. 


August, 1903 . 
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INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


Plillosopliy and Pliiloaopliors. 

While in most countries a history of philosophy is 
inseparable from a history of philosophers, in India we 
have indeed ample materials for watching the origin and 
growth of philosophical ideas, but hardly any for studying 
the lives or characters of those who founded or supported 
the philosophical systems of that country. Their work 
has remained and continues to live to the present day, but 
of the philosophers themselves hardly anything remains 
to us beyond their names. Not even their dates can be 
ascertained with any amount of certainty. In Greece, 
from the earliest times, the simplest views of the world 
and of the destinies of man, nay even popular sayings, 
maxims of morality and worldly wisdom, and wise saws 
of every kind, even though they contained nothing very 
original or personal, were generally quoted as the utter- 
ances of certain persons or at least ascribed to certain 
names, such as the Seven Sages, so as to have something 
like a historical background. We have some idea of who 
Thales was, and who was Plato, where and when they 
lived, and what they did ; but of Kapila, the supposed 
founder of the Samkhya philosophy, of Pata/igrali, the 
founder of the Yoga, of Gotama and Ka^iMa, of BMarfi,- 
ya,nsb and (?aimini, we know next to nothing, and what 
we know hardly ever rests on contemporary and trust- 
worthy evidence. Whether any of these Indian philosophers 
lived at the same time and in the same place, whether they 
were friends or enemies, whether some were the pupils and 
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others the teachers, all this is unknown to us, nor do I see 
any chance of our ever knowing more about them than we 
do at present. We read that Thales warned King Croesus, 
we are told that Empedocles finished his days by throwing 
himself into the flames of Aetna, we know that Socrates 
drank poison, and that Anaxagoras was the friend of 
Pe^les, but there is nothing to connect the names of the 
ancient Indian philosophers with any historical events, 
with any political characters, or with dates before the 
time of Buddha. 

It is quite true that every literary composition, whether 
in prose or in poetry, presupposes an individual author, 
that no poem makes itself, and no philosophical system is 
elaborated by the people at large. But on the other hand, 
no poet makes himself, no philosopher owes everything to 
himself. He grows from a soil that is ready made for 
him, and he breathes an intellectual atmosphere which is 
not of his own making. The Hindus seem to have felt 
this indebtedness of the individuals to those before and 
around them far more strongly than the Greeks, who, if 
they cannot find a human author, have recourse even to 
mythological and divine personages in order to have 
a pedestal, a name, and an authority for every great 
thought and every great invention of antiquity. The 
Hindus are satisfied with giving us the thoughts, and leave 
us to find out their antecedents as best we can. 

iSmtam and BmWtam. 

The Hindus have divided the whole of their ancient 
literature into two parts, which really mean two periods, 
^ru tam, what was heard , and was not the work of m^n or 
any personaljbeing, human or dmne, andT^hiritamJ what 
was'relmembefed, and has always been treated as the work 
of an individual^ whether man or god. ^frutam or Svnti 
came afterwards to mean what has been revealed^ exactly 
as we understand that word, while Smritam or Smriti 
comprised all that was recognised as possessing human 
authority only, so that if there ever was a conflict between 
the two, Smriti or tradition might at once be overruled by 
what was called ^/ruti or revelation. 
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It is curious, however, to observe how the revealed 
literature of the Hindus, such as the hymns of the 
Rig-veda, have in later times been ascribed to certain 
families, nay even to individual poets, though many of 
the names of these poets are clearly fictitious. Nor are 
even these fictitious poets supposed to have created or 
composed their poems, but only to have seen them as they 
were revealed to them by a higher power, commonly called 
Brahman, or the Word. What we call philosophy in its 
systematic foiTH, is, from an Indian point of view, not 
revealed, Srutam, but belongs to Smriti or tradition. 
We possess it in carefully composed and systematically 
elaborated manuals, in sh orCIaiphorisms orJShtras or in 
m etrical K§,rik& s. ascribed to authors of" whom we hardly 
know anything, and followed by la rge commenta ries or 
indepe ndent trea tises which are supposed to contain the 
outcome of a Continuous tradition going back to very 
ancient times, to the Sutra, nay even to the BrahmaTia 
period, though in their present form they are confessedly 
the work of medieval or modern writers. In the Sfitras 
each system of philosophy is complete, and elaborated in 
iS'mihufesTlletcCil^ Ttiefe'TSnQdropIc " withm^^ie ’^liefe 
of piiTosophy whicE^does not find a clear or straightforward 
treatment in these short Sutras. The Sfitra style, imperfect 
as it is from a literary point of view, would be invaluable 
to us in other systems of philosophy, such as Hegel’s or 
Plato’s. We should always know where we are, and we 
should never hear of a philosopher who declared on his 
deathbed that no one had understood him, nor of antago- 
nistic schools, diverging from and appealing to the same 
teacher. One thing must be quite clear to every attentive 
reader of these Sfitras, namely, that they represent the last 
result of a long cpntinued study of philosophy, carried, on 
for centuries in Ifie forests and hermitages of India. The 
ideas which are shared by all the systems of Indian philo- 
sophy, the large number of technical terms possessed by 
them in common or peculiar to each system, can leave no 
doubt on this subject. Nor can we doubt that for a long 
time the ph ilosophica l t h^ght s of India were embodied in 
what I call a M nemonic Xit^ature. Wxi tinff for lite rary 
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purposes was unk nown in India before theorise, of 
BuddhismT^ud even at the Buddhist Councils when 
fheir 8a(^y^ 4 Canon, the Xripi^aka, was settled, we hear 
nothing as yet of paper, in^TSH reeds, but only of oral 
and even music al repetition. The very name of a Council 
was S a^ giti or Mahto:i»i^ii, i*e. singing together, and the 
different parts of the Canon were not consigned to writing, 
but rehearsed by certain individuals. Whenever there 
arose a dispute as to the true teaching of Buddha, it was 
not settled by an appeal to any MS., but an invitation 
was addressed to a member of the Samgha who knew the 
text by heart. It is actually mentioned that the Southern 
Canon was not reduced to writing till the first, centu ry b. c ., 
under King Va^^ag^mani, about 8o b.c. Nothing can be 
more explicit than the statement in the chronicles of Ceylon 
on that point : ‘ Before this time the wise monks had 
handed down the texts of the Tipi^aka orally; and also 
the A^^Aakatha (commentary). At this time the monks, 
perceiving the decay of beings (not MSS.), assembled, and 
in order that the Law might endure for a long time, they 
caused it to be written down in books.' Such a state of 
things is difficult for us to imagine, still if we wish to 
form a true idea of the intellectual state of India in pre- 
Buddhistic times, we must accustom ourselves to the idea 
that all that could be called literature then was mnemonic 
only, carefully guarded by a peculiar and very strict 
educational discipline, but of course exposed to alT the 
inevitable chances of oral trMition. That Mnemonic Period 
existed for philosophy as well as for everything else, and 
if we have to begin our study of Indian philosophy with 
the Sfitras, these Shtras themselves must be considered as 
the last outcome of a long continued philosophical activity 
carried on by memory only. 

Vpanishad-period, firoxn about 700 b.c. 

But while the Sfltras give us abstracte of the various 
systems of philosophy, ready made, tTi¥fe" musTha^^^^^ be^7 
nay there was, one period, previous t o the Sfitras, during 
which we can watch something like growth, like life and 
strife, in Indian philosophy, and that is the l ast stage 
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of Jthe Vedic j)eriQd, as represented to us in the 
UmnlsEaJs. 

^ For gaining an insight into the early growth of Indian 
philosophic thought, this period is in fact the most valu- 
able; though of systematised philosophy, in our sense of 
the word, it contains, as yet, little or nothing. As we can 
feel that there is electricity in the air, and that there will 
be a storm, we feel, on reading the Upanishads, that there 
is philosophy in the Indian mind, and that there will be 
thunder and lightning to follow soon. Nay, I should even 
go a step further. In order to be able to account for what 
seem to us mere sparks of thought, mere guesses at truth, 
we are driven to admit a long familiarity with philosophic 
problems before the time that gave birth to the Upanishads 
which we possess. 

Period antecedent to the Upanishads. 

The Upanishads contain too many technical terms, such 
as Brahma n, AUnan, Dharm^Vrata, Yoga, Mima77i8^;i and 
many more, to^sdlow lis to suppose that they were the 
products of one day or of one generation. Even if the 
later systems of philosophy did not so often appeal them- 
selves to the Upanishads as their authorities, we could 
easily see for ourselves that, though flowing in very 
different directions, like the Ganges and the Indus, these 
systems of philosophy can all be traced back to the same 
distant heights from which they took their rise. And as 
India was fertilised, not only by the Ganges and Indus, 
but by ever so many rivers and rivulets, all pointing to the 
Snowy Mountains in the North, we can see the Indian 
mind also being nourished through ever so many channels, 
all starting from a vast accumulation of religious and 
philosophic thought of which we seem to see the last 
remnants only in our Upanishads, while the original 
springs are lost to us for ever. 

If some of the sgfid&.ajad^germs x^f-philosoph^ could be 
discovered, as has been hastily thought, among the savage 
tribes of to-day, nothing would be more welcome to the 
historian of philosophy, but until these tribes have been 
classified according to language, we must leave these 
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the three great divisions, Br&hman s, Kshatriyas, and 
_ ' ' certain privileges and duties in common. 

Originally they were all of them called twice-bom, and 
not only allowed, but obliged to be educated in Vedic 
knowledge and to pas's through the th ree o r four A^ramas 
or stages of life. Thus we read in the MahaBh^rata : ‘ The 
order of Vsinaprasthas, of sages who dwell in forests and 
live on fruFts, roots, and air is prescribed for the three 
twice-born (classes) ; the order of houaeholdersJs-prescribed 
for all.’ (Anugita, S. B. E., VIII, p. 316.) While the divi- 
sion into Aryas and D^sas was due to descent, that into 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaiayas seems originally to 
have been due to occupation only, though it may soon 
have acquired an hereditai^ character. ‘ The Brahmans 
had to look after the^w^fare of souls, the Kshatriyas after 
the w^elfare of the body politic, and the Vai^yas represented 
originally the undifferentiated mass of the people, engaged 
in the ordinary occupations of an in^pient civilisation. 
The later subdivision of Indian society, as described by 
Manu, and as preserved under different forms to the present 
day, does not concern us for our present purpose. The 
lessons which the names of Varria (colour) and G’ati (genus) 
teach us had long been forgotten even in Manu’s time, and 
are buried at present under a heavy heap of rubbish. Still 
even that rubbish heap deserves to be sifted, as I believe 
it is now being sifted by scholars like Mr. Risley and 
others. 

In ancient times neither Kshatriyas nor Vai^>yas were 
excluded from taking part in those . religious and philo- 
sqphical struggles, which seem to have occupied India far 
more '{Hah wa rs of defen ce or conquest. Nay wpmen^ also 
claimed a rigEtto be heard in their philosophical assem- 
blies. The Kshatriyas never surrendered their right to 
take part in the discussions of the great problems of life 
and aeath, and they occasionally asserted it with great 
force and dignity. Besides, the strong reaction against 
priestly supremacy came at last from them, for we must 
not forget that Buddha also was a Kshatriya, a prince of 
Kapilav&stu, and that his chief opposition, from a social 
and political point of view, was against the privileges of 
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teaching and sacrificing, claimed by the Brahmans as their 
exclusive property, and against the infallible and divine 
character ascribed by them to their Vedas. 

The Svidenoe of the Upanishade, Ganaka, A^dtamtru. 

If we look back once more to the intellectual life of 
India in the ancient Vedic times, or at least in the times 
represented to us in the Upanishads, we read there of an 
ancient King (Janaka, whose fame at the time when the 
Upanishads were composed had^ already spread far and 
wide (Kaush. Up. IV, i ; Brih. Ar. Up. II, i, i). He was 
a king of the Videhas, his capital was Mithila, and his 
daughter, Sita, is represented to us in later times as the 
famous wife of Rama (Ramapfirvatap. Up.). But in the 
Upanishads he is represented, not as a successful general 
or conqueror, not so much as a brave knight, victorious 
in chivalrous tournaments. We read of him as taking 
part in metaphysical discussions, as presiding over philo- 
sophical councils, as bestowing his patronage on the most 
eminent sages of his kingdom, as the friend of Yaflf>7avalkya, 
one of the most famous philosophical teachers of tlie 
Upanishad period. When performing^ a great sacrifice, 
this king sets apart a day for a Brahmodyam, a dispu- 
tation in which philosophers, such as YS,gr/7avalkya, Asvala, 
Artabhaga, and even women, such as Gargi, the daughter 
of Va/caknu (Br/h. Ar. Up. Ill, i, 5 ), take an active part. 
To the victor in these disputations the king promised 
a reward of a thousand cows with ten padas of gold fixed 
to their horns. As Yfi;gr«avalkya claimed these cows on 
account of his superior knowledge, the other BrS,hmans 
present propounded a number of questions which he was 
expected to answer in order to prove his superiority. And 
so he does. The first question is how a man who offers 
a sacrifice can be freed thereby from the fetters of death. 
Then follow questions such as. While death swallows the 
whole world, who is the deity that shall swallow death ? 
What becomes of the vital spirits when a man dies ? Wliat 
is it that does not forsake man in the hour of death? 


1 Kauahitaki Up. IV, i ; Brih. Ar. Up. Ill, i. 
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What becomes of man after his speech at death has entered 
the fire, his breath the wind, his eye the sun, his^ mind the 
moon, his ear space, his body the earth, his Atman the 
ether, the hairs of his body the herbs, the hair of his head 
the trees, his blood and seed the waters ? Whither did the 
descendants of King Parikshit go ? What is the soul ? 
What contains the worlds? Who rules everything and 
yet is different from everything? Far be it from me to 
say that these and other questions were answered by 
Yagrwavalkya in a manner that would seem satisfactory 
to ourselves. What is important to us is that such ques- 
tions should have been asked at all, that they should have 
formed the staple of public discussion at that early time, 
a time previous to the establishment of Buddha’s religion 
in India, in the fifth century B.c., and that his answers 
should have satisfied his contemporaries. There is no other 
country in the world where in such ancient times such 
disputations would have been thought of, unless it were 
in Egypt. Neither Menelaos nor Priam would have pre- 
sided over them, neither Achilles nor Ulysses would have 
shone in them. That these disputations took place in 
public and in the presence of the king we have no reason 
to doubt. Besides, there is one passage (Brih. Ar. Up. Ill, 
2, 13) where we are told expressly that the two disputants, 
Yagr/ 7 avalkya and Artabhaga, retired into a private place 
in order to come to an understanding about one question 
which, as they thought, did not admit of being discussed 
in public. 

Do we know of any other country where at that early 
time such religious congresses would have been thought of, 
and royal rewards bestowed on those who were victorious 
in these philosophical tournaments ? 

One of fhe sayings of (?anaka has remained famous in 
Indian literature for ever, and deserves to remain so. When 
his capital, MithilS., was destroyed by a conflagratio n, he 
turned round and said, ‘ While MithilA is 'burning, npthing^ 
tha^ jliine is burnt/ 

""Very curious is another feature, that, namely, in these 
public assemblies not only was a royal reward bestowed 
on the victor but the vanquished was sometimes threatened 
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with losing his head^ Nor was this a threat only, but 
it actually happened, we are told, in the case of /SAkalya 
(Br/h. Ar. Up. Ill, 9, 26). Must we withhold our belief 
from such statements, because we have learnt to doubt 
the burnt hand of Mucius Scaevola and the suicide of 
Lucretia? I believe not, for the cases are not quite 
parallel. 

Besides these public disputations, we also read of private 
conferences in which YAgf/ 7 avalkya enlightens his royal 
patron (?anaka, and after receiving every kind of present 
from him is told at last that the king gives him the whole 
of his kingdom, nay surrenders himself to him as his slave. 
We may call all this exaggerated, but we have no right to 
call it mere invention, for such stories would hardly have 
been invented, if they had sounded as incredible in India 
itself as they sound to us. (Brill. IV, 4, 23.) 

It is true we meet in the Upanishads with philosophical 
dialogues between gods and men also, such as Kaush. Up. 
Ill, I, between Indra and Pratardana, between Sanatku- 
mara, the typical warrior deity, and Narada, the repre- 
sentative of the BrAhmans, between Pragrapati, Indra, and 
Viro/cana, between Yama, the god of death, and Na/ciketas. 
But though these are naturally mere inventions, such as 
we find everywhere in ancient times, it does not follow 
that the great gatherings of Indian sages presided over by 
their kings should be equally imaginary. Even imagina- 
tion requires a certain foundation in fact. 

We have a record of another disputation between a King 
Agr§,ta^jatru and the Brahman Balaki, and here again it is 
the king who has to teach the Brahman, not vice versa. 

A^Atasatm 

AgrS^tasatru was king of Kibi (Benares), and must have 
been later than ffanaka, as he appeals to his fame as widely 
established. When he has convinced Balaki of the insuffi- 

^ I translate vipat by ^ to fall off,’ not by * to burst,* and the causative 
by ‘to make fall off,' i. e. to cut off. Would not ‘to burst’ have been 
vipa^? 

* Kaushitaki Up. IV, a ; Brih. Ar. Up. II, r. 
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ciency of the information which this learned BrShman 
had volunteered to impart to him, the proud Br&hman 
actually declares himself the pupil of the king ^ 

I do not mean, however, to deny that originally the rela- 
tion between the kings and the sages of ancient India was 
that which we see represented, for instance, in the case of 
King (ranasruti and the Brahman Raikva, who contemptu- 
ously rejects all offers of friendship from the king, till at 
last the king has to offer him not only gold and land (the 
Raikvaparm villages in the country of the Mahavrishas) 
but his own daughter, in order to secure his amity and his 
instruction. But though this may have been the original 
relation between Brahmans and Kshatriyas, and remained 
so to the time represented by Manu’s Law-book, the warrior 
class had evidently from a very early time produced a 
number of independent thinkers who were able to grapple 
with and to hold their own against the priests, nay, who 
were superior to them particularly in one subject, as we 
are told, namely, in their knowledge of the Atman, the 
Self. In the Maitraya^a-upanishad we read of King Br<h- 
adratha who gives up his kingdom, retires into the forest, 
and is instructed by the sage /Slik^yanya, whose name may 
contain the first allusion to Skhas and their descendants in 
India. Such a royal pupil would naturally in the course 
of his studies become a sage and teacher himself. 

Again, in the Khknd. Up. V, ii we see a number of 
eminent Brahmans approaching King A6vapati Kaikeya, 
and making themselves his pupils. The question which 
they discuss is, What is our Self and what is Brahman 
(V, II, i) ? and this question the king was supposed to be 
able to answer better than any of the Brahmans. 

BnddMst Period. 

When we leave the period represented by the Upani- 
shads, and turn our eyes to that which follows and which 
is marked by the rise and growth of Buddhism, we find no 

1 See also the dialogue between Sanatkumdra and N&rada (A^A^nd. Up. 
VII, 2, I). 
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very sudden change in the intellectual life of the countrjT'. 
as represented to us in the Sacred writings of the Buddhists. 
Though there is every reason to suppose that their sacred 
code, the original text of the T ^ipi^aka , belongs to the third 
century B.C., and was settled arid recited, though not written 
down, during the reign of A^oka, we know at all events 
that it was reduced to writing in the first century before 
our era, and we may therefore safely accept its descriptions 
as giving us a true picture of what took place in India 
while Buddhism was slowly but surely supplanting the 
religion of the Veda, even in its latest offshoots, the Upani- 
shads. It seems to me a fact of the highest importance 
that the Buddhists at tlie time when their Suttaa . were 
composed, were acquainted with the U panishatfs "and the 
Sutras, at all events with the very peculiar names of these 
literary compositions. We must not, however, suppose that 
as soon as Buddhism arose Vedism disappeared from the 
soil of India. India is a large country, and Vedism may 
have continued to flourish in the West while Buddhism 
was gaining its wonderful triumphs in the East and the 
South. We have no reason to doubt that some of the later 
Upanishads were composed long after King Asoka had 
extended his patronage to the Buddhist fraternity. Nay, 
if we consider that Buddha died about 477 b.c., we are 
probably not far wrong if we look upon the doctrines to 
which he gave form and life, as represented originally by 
one of the many schools of thought which were springing 
up in India during the period of the Upanishads, and which 
became later on the feeders of what are called in India the 
six great systems of philosophy. Buddha, however, if we 
may retain that name for the young prince of Kapilavastu, 
who actually gave up his palace and made himself a beggar, 
was not satisfied with teaching a philosophy, his ambition 
was to found a new society. His object was to induce 
people to withdraw from the world and to live 3.Jife of 
abstinence and meditation Tii hefiiiitageB or^Snonasteries. 
The description of the daily life of these Buddhist monks, 
and even of the Buddhist laity, including kings and nobles, 
may seem to us at firaLsight as incred ible as what we aaw 
be fo re in the Upanishads. 
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Prasenagit and BimMadra. 

We read in the Tripi^aka, the s^red code of the Buddhists, 
of King Prasenagfit, of Kosala, drawing near to Buddha and 
sitting down respectfully at one side before venturing to 
ask him a question (Sawiyutta Nikaya III, 1,4). We read 
likewise of King BimbisEira, of Magadha, showing the same 
respect and veneration to this poor monk before asking 
him any questions or making any suggestions to him. 
BS,nte or Lord is the title by which the paramount 
sovereigns of India address these mendicants, the followers 
of Buddha. 

Braliiua-(;dla.-8Titta. 

If we want to get an idea of the immense wealth and 
variety of philosophic thought by which Buddha found 
himself surrounded on every side, we cannot do better 
than consult one of the many Suttas or sermons, supposed 
to have been preached by Buddha himself, and now forming 
part of the Buddhist canon, such as, for instance, the 
Brahma-grala-sutta 

We are too apt to imagine that both the believers in the 
Veda and the followers of Buddha formed compact bodies, 
each being held together by generally recognised articles 
of faith. But this can hardly have been so, as we read in 
the Brahma-gfS,la-sutta that even among the disciples who 
followed Buddha, some, such as Brahmadatta, spoke in 
support of Buddha, in support of his doctrines and his 
disciples, while others, such as Suppiya, spoke openly 
against all the three. Though there was a clear line of 
demarcation between Br&,hmans and Samanas or Buddhists, 
as far as their daily life and outward ceremonial were 
concerned, the two are constantly addressed together by 
Buddha, particularly when philosophical questions are 
discussed. Brlthma^ia is .often used by him as a mere 
expression of high social rank, and he who is most eminent 
in knowledge and virtue is even by Buddha himself called 

^ We possess now an excellent translation of this Sutta by Rhys Davids. 
The earlier translations by Gogerly, by Grimblot (Sept Suttas Pd.lis, 1876), 
were very creditable for the time when they were made, but have now 
been superseded. 
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* a true BrahmaTia/ Brahman with us is often used in 
two senses which should be kept distinct, meaning either 
a member of the first caste, or one belonging to the three 
castes of the twice-bom Aryas, who are under the spiritual 
sway of the BrAhmans. 

We must try to get rid of the idea that BrAhmans and 
Buddhists were always at daggers drawn, and divided the 
whole of India between themselves. Their relation was 
not originally very different from that between different 
systems of philosophy, such as the Vedanta and SAmkhya, 
which, though they differed, were but seldom infiamed 
against each other by religious hatred. 

In the Brahma- p ala-sutt a. i. e. the net of Brahma, in 
which all philosophical theories are supposed to have been 
caught like so many fishes, we can discover the faint traces 
of some of the schools of philosophy which we shall have 
to examine hereafter. Buddha mentions no less than sixty- 
two of them, with many subdivisions, and claims to be 
acquainted with every one of them, though standing him- 
self above them all. 

There are some Samanas and Brahmans, we are told^, 
who are gtemalists , and who proclaim that both the soul 
and the world are eternal 2 . They profess to be able to 
remember an endless succession of former births, including 
their names, their lineage, and their former dwelling-places. 
The soul, they declare, is eternal, and the world, giving 
birth to nothing new, is steadfast as a mountain peak. 
Living creatures transmigrate, but they are for ever and 
ever. 

There are some Samanas and Brilhmans who ar§ eteciial- 
jsts w ith regjud tp^spme things^ but not witli regard to 
oSiers. They hold that the soul and the world are partly 
eternal, and partly not. According to them this world- 
system will pass away, and there will then be beings reborn 
i n the W orld of Light ( Abha ssar aJ^ ‘made of mind only, 
feeding*^h‘ joyr radilLting'TigKl7 tra the air and 

con'tiimlfig^Tff glory fo^^ follows a most 

^ Brahma-^la-sutta, translated by Rhys Davids, p. 96 seq. 

^ This would be like the Sksvata-v&da. 

0 
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peculiar account of how people began to believe in one 
personal Supreme Being, or in the ordinary God. When 
the world-system began to re-evolve, there appeared (they 
say) the palace of BrahmS,, but it was empty. Then a 
certain being fell from the World of Light and came to 
life in the palace of Brahma. After remaining there in 
perfect joy for a long period, he became dissatisfied and 
longed for other beings. And just then other beings fell 
from the World of Light, in all respects like him. But he 
who had come first began to think that he was Brahma, 
the Supreme, the Ruler, the Lord of all, the Maker and 
Creator, the Ancient of days, the Father of all that are and 
are to be. The other beings he looked upon as created by 
himself, because as soon as he had wished for them, they 
had come. Nay, these beings themselves also thought that 
he must be the Supreme BrahmS-, because he was there 
first and they came after him, and it was thought that 
this Brahm^ must be eternal and remain for ever, while 
those who came after him were impermanent, mutable, and 
limited in duration of life. 

This Brahma reminds one of the Isvara of the Sa7?ikhya 
and other philosophies, which as Brahma, masc., must be 
distinguished from Brahma, neuter. Then we are told 
that there are some gods who spend their lives in sexual 
pleasures and then fall from their divine state, while 
others who abstain from such indulgences remain stead- 
fast, immutable, and eternal. Again, that there are certain 
gods so full of envy that their bodies become feeble and 
their mind imbecile. These fall from their divine state, 
while others who are free from such failings remain stead- 
fast, immutable, and eternal. 

Lastly, some Samanas and Br&hmans are led to the 
conclusion that eye, ear, nose, tongue, and body form an 
impermanent Self, while heart or mind or consciousness 
form a permanent Self, and therefore will remain for ever 
steadfast, immutable, and eternal. 

Next follows another class of speculators who are called 
Ant&nanti kas, and who set forth the infinity and finit^jajesip 
They maintain either that the world is ^ite 
or that it is infinite, or that it is infinite in height and 
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depth, extension, or lastly, that it is 

neitKeFfinite nor infinite. 

I’he next description of the various theories held by 
either Samanas or Brahmanas seems to refer to what is 
known as the S yadvada , the theo ry that everj;thingjQaay., 
be or may not Those who hold to this are called 
higgling eels. They will not admit any difierence be- 
tween good and bad, and they will not commit themselves 
to saying that there is another world or that there is not, 
that there is chance in the world or that there is not, that 
anything has a result or reward or that it has not, that 
man continues after death or that he does not. 

It would seem, according to some of the Suttas, that 
Buddha himself was often disinclined to commit himself 
on some of the great questions of philosophy and religion. 
He was often in fact an agnostic on points which he con- 
sidered beyond the grasp of the human mind, and Maha- 
vira, the founder of 6rainism, took the same view, often 
taking refuge in Agnosticism or the Agf/Tanavada 

Next, there are Samanas and Brahmans who hold that 
everything, the soul and the world, are accidental and 
without a cause, because they can remember that formerly 
they were not and now they are, or because they prove by 
means of logic that the soul and the whole world arose 
without a cause. 

Furthermore, there are Samanas and Brahmans who 
hold and defend the doctrine of a conscious existence after 
death, but they differ on several points regarding this 
conscious existence. 

Some maintain that the conscious soul after death has 
form, others that it has no form, others again that it has 
and has not, and others that it neither has nor has not 
form. Some say it is finite, others that it is infinite, that 
it is both and that it is neither. Some say tluit it has one 
mode of consciousness, others that it has various modes of 
consciousness, others that it has limited, others that it has 
unlimited consciousness. Lastly, it is held that the soul 
after death is happy, is miserable, is both or is neither. 


^ M. M., Natural Religion, p. 105, 
0 Z 
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There are, however, others who say that the soul after 
death is unconscious, and while in that state has either 
form, or no form, has and has not, or neither has nor has 
not form ; that it is finite, infinite, both or neither. 

Again, there are some Samanas and BrS^hmans who teach 
the entire annihilation of all living beings. Their argu- 
ments are various, and have in their general outlines been 
traced back to some of the teachers of Buddha, such as 
Alara K&,l&ma, Uddalaka and others \ They uphold the 
doctrine of happiness in this life, ^d maintain that com- 
plete salvation is possible here on earth. Thus when the 
soul is in perfect enjoyment of the five pleasures of the 
senses, they call that the highest Nirva72a. Against this 
view, however, it is said that sensuous delights are tran- 
sitory and always involve pain, and tha^ therefora the 
Jiighest Nirv^Tia consists in putting away all sensuous 
delights and entering into the first (?7tana, i. e. Dhy4na . 
that is, a state of joy born of seclusion and followed by 
reflection and meditation. Against this view, again, it is 
asserted that such happiness involves reasoning, and is 
therefore gross, while the highest Nirv^Tia can only arise 
when all reasoning has been conquered and the soul has 
entered the second 6?// ana, a state of joy, born of serenity 
without reasoning, a state of elevation and internal calm. 
But even this does not satisfy the true Buddhist, because 
any sense of joy must be gross, and true NirvS;na can only 
consist in total absence of all longing after joy and thus 
entering into the third G/^ana, serene and thoughtful. 
Lastly, even this is outbidden. The very dwelling of the 
mind on care and joy is declared to be gross, and the final 
Nirvana is said to be reached in the fourth Ghkna, only, 
a state of self-possession and complete equanimity. 

This abstract may give an idea of the variety of philo- 
sophical opinions which were held in India at or even before 
the time of Buddha. The Brahma-g^S^la-sutta professes that 
all speculations about the past and the future are included 
in this Sutta of the net of Brahma. By division and sub- 
division there are said to be sixty-two theories, arranged 


^ Rhys Davids, 1 . c., p. 48. 
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into two classes so far as they are concerned either with 
the past or with the future of the soul ; the soul, as it 
seems, being always taken for granted. 

The extraordinary part is that in the end all these 
theories, though well known by Buddha, are condemned 
by him as arising from the deceptive perceptions of the 
senses, which produce desire, attachment, and therefore, 
reproduction, existence, birth, disease, death, sorrow, weep- 
ing, pain, grief, and misery, while Buddha alone is able 
to cut off the root of all error and all misery, and to impart 
the truth that leads to true Nirvaiia. 

It does not seem, indeed, as if the philosophical teaching 
of Buddha himself was so very different at fii'st from that 
of other schools which had flourished before and during 
his lifetime in India ; nay, we can often perceive clear 
traces of a distant relationship between Buddhism and the 
six orthodox systems of philosophy. Like streams, all 
springing from the same summit, they run on irrigating 
the same expanse of country without proving in the least 
that one channel of thought was derived from another, as 
has been so often supposed in the case particularly of 
Buddhism in its relation to the SAnikhya philosophy, 
as known to us from the Karikas and Siltras. 

Though the Brahma-giala-sutta does not enter into full 
details, which may be gathered from other Suttas, it shows 
at all events how large a number of philosophical schools 
was in existence then, and how they differed from each 
other on some very essential points. 

Xali&blifcrata. 

If now we compare one of the numerous passages in the 
Mahabh^rata, containing descriptions of Jbhe philosophical 
sects then flourishing in India, we shall be struck by the 
great, almost verbal, similarity between their statements 
and those which we have just read in the Buddhist 
Brahma-gffi/la-sutta. Thus we read in the Anugit&, chap. 
XXIV : ‘We observe the various forms of piety to be 
as it were contradictory. Some say piety remains after 
the body is destroyed ; some say that it is not so. Some say 
everything is doubtful ; and others that there is no doubt. 
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Some say the permanent principle is impermanent, and 
others, too, that it exists, and others that it exists and 
does not exist. Some say it is of one form or twofold, 
and others that it is mixed. Some BrslhmaTias, too, who 
know Brahman and perceive the truth, believe that it is 
one ; others that it is distinct ; and others again that it 
is manifold. Some say both time and space exist, and 
othei*s that it is not so. Some have matted hair and skins ; 
and some are clean-shaven and without any covering.* 
This last can only refer to the followers of Buddha, what- 
ever the date of our Mahabharata may be. ‘ Some people 
are for bathing ; some for the omission of bathing. Some 
are for taking food ; others are intent on fasting. Some 
people extol actions, and others tranquillity. Some extol 
final emancipation and various kinds of enjoyments ; some 
wish for riches, and others for indigence.* 

The commentator Nilakari<Aa refers all these remarks 
to certain sects known to us from other sources. ‘ Some 
hold,* he says, ‘ that the Self exists after the body is lost ; 
others, that is, the Lokllyatas or if^irv^kas, hold the con- 
trary. Everything is doubtful, is the view of the Satya- 
vadins (SyMvS,dins ?) ; nothing is doubtful, that of the 
Tairthikas, the great teachers. Everything is impermanent, 
thus say the '^ai'kikas ; it is permanent, say the Mjmamsa- , 
kas ; nothing exists, say the >S\inyavadins ; something 
'exists, but only momentarily, say the Saugatas or Buddhists. 
Knowledge is one, but the ego and non-ego are two dif- 
ferent principles, thus say the Yojja/c|ra|; they are mixed, 
say the UcZulomas ; they are one, such is the view of the 
worshippers of the Brahman as possessed of qualities ; they 
are distinct, say other Mimllmsakas, who hold that special 
acts are the cause (of everything) ; manifold they are, say 
the atomists ; time and space they are, say the astrologers. 
Those who say that it is not so, that is to say, that what we 
see has no real existence at all, are the ancient philosophers ; 
omission to bathe ^ is the rule of the Naish^/aka Brahma- 
Z"&rins ; bathing that of the householders.* 

^ Does not this refer to the solemn bathing which is the first step 
towards the stage of a Gnhastha or independent householder ? 
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Thus both from Buddhistic and Brglhmanic sources we 
learn the same fact, the existence of a large number of re- 
ligious and philosophical sects in the ancient days of 
India. 


Buddha. 

Out of the midst of this whirlpool of philosophical 
opinions there rises the form of Buddha, calling for a 
hearing, at first, not as the herald of any brand new philo- 
sophy, which he has to teach, but rather as preaching 
a new gospel to the poor. I cannot help thinking that 
it was Buddha’s marked personality, far more than his 
doctrine, that gave him the great influence on his con- 
temporaries and on so many generations after his death. 

Whether ho existed or not, such as he is described to 
us in the Suttas, there must have been some one, not 
a mere name, but a real power in the history of India, 
a man who made ajiew epoch in the growth of Indian 
philosophy, and still more of Indian rmigion and etWcg^ 
His teaching must have acted like'la'^eir “across^ 

-And no wonder, if we consider that Buddha was 
a prince or nobleman who gave up whatever there was 
of outward splendour pertaining to his rank. He need 
not have been a powerful prince, as some have imagined, 
but he belonged to the royal class, and it does not appear 
that he and his house had any suzerain over them. Like 
several of the philosophers in the Upanishads, he was 
a Kshatriya, and the very fact of his making himself a 
popular teacher and religious reformer attracted attention 
as a social anomaly in the eyes of the people. We see in 
fact that one of the principal accusations brought against 
him, at a later time, was that he had arrogated to himself the 
privilege of being a teacher, a privilege that had always 
been recognised as belonging to those only who were 
BrS.hmans by birth. And as these Brahmans had always 
been not only the teachers of the people, but likewise the 
counsellors of princes, we find Buddha also not only 
patronised, but consulted by the kings of his own time. 
Curiously enough one of these kings has the name 
of Agriltagatru, a name well known to us from the 
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Upanishads. He, the son of Vaideht, a Videha princess, 
sends two of his ministers, who were Brahmans by birth, 
to Buddha in order to consult him on what he ought to 
do. It has been supposed by some scholars that this is the 
same Agatasatru, king of (or Benares), who, as we 

saw in the Upanishads, silenced the BrShman B&laki 
(Kaush. Up. IV, 2, i). But, according to others, Agf&ta- 
8atru, i. e. * without an enemy,’ should be taken, like Devfi.- 
nSm priya, as a general title of royalty, not as a proper 
name However that may he, the coincidence is certainly 
striking, and requires further explanation. At all events, 
we see that, as in the Upanishads, so in the Tripiiaka also, 
kings appear as friends and patrons of a philosopher, such 
as Buddha, long before he had become recognised as the 
founder of a new religion, that they take a prominent part 
in public assemblies, convened for discussing the great pro- 
blems of religion and philosophy, or afterwards for settling 
the canon of their religious texts. The best known are 
Binibis^ra, king of Magadha, and Prasenagrit, king of Kosala. 

There is in this respect a clear continuity betwee n t he 
X^;Ei!Xiishads and the earliest a pp earance of Buddhism ; and 
ifsome of the tene ts an dlEeiSfe^ of ihe^Buddhists 

also are the same as those of t^ jlindu schoole<)f philo- 
sophy, there would T)e as little difficulty in accounting for 
this as lor the continuity between Sanskrit and Pali. The 
Buddhist monk was clearly prefigured in the Parivragfaka 
or itinerant mendicant of the Upanishads (Brih. Ill, 5). 
The name of Buddha, as the awakened and enlightened, 
could hardly be understood without the previous employ- 
ment of the root Budh in the Veda; nor Bhikshu, beggar, 
without Bhiksh, to beg, in the Upanishads. NirvS^na, it is 
true, occurs in later Upanishads only, but if this shows that 
they are post-Buddhistic, it suggests at the same time that the 
old Upanishads must have been pre-Buddhistic. PariLgatL 
the highest goal, is taken from the dictionary of the Upani- 
shads, and possibly J^akrapravartanar^ the turning of the 
wheel ^ also is taken trbm the same source. 

^ S. B. E., XI, p. I, note. 

* Cf. Anugttd., chap. XVII : * You are the one person to turn this wheel, 
the na^jof jv^ieh is the spoke the understanding, and 
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But though Buddhism and the Upanishads share_ir 
thin^fiLm-^coaujapD which' poiht' back id the same distant 
^tiquity, Buddhism in its practical working produced 
a co mplete soc ial .rCYPlutlon in India. Though it did not 
abolish caste, as has sometimes been supposed, it led to 
a miSbure p|^ dagses which had formerly been kept more 
carefulIvT iistinct . Jl^nybody, wi thout ref erence to his birth, 
could join Tlie^feuddhist fraternity, if only he was of good 
repPtt and free from certain civil disabilities. He could 
then become an itinerant (Earivra.gak.a) friar, without any of 
that previous discipline which was required from a Brahman. 
Once a member of the ^as^lgha, he was free from all family 
ties and allowed to support himself by charitable gifts 
(B hiksh&) . Though kings and noblemen who had embraced 
the doctnnes of Buddha were not obliged to become actual 
mendicants and join the fraternity, they could become 
patrons and lay sympathisers (TTp^aaLas), as we see in the 
case of the kings already mentioned, and of wealthy persons 
such as An^thapindika. Whenever the Buddhist friars 
appeared in villages or towns, they seem to have been 
received with splendid hospitality, and the arrival of 
Buddha himself with his six hundred or more disciples 
was generally made the occasion of great rejoicings, in- 
cluding a public sermon, a public discussion, and other 
entertainments of a less spiritual character. 

In fact, if we may judge from the Tripiiaka, the whole 
of India at the time of Buddha would seem once more 
to have been absorbed in religion and philosophy ; nay, the 
old saying that the Indians are a nation of philosophers 
would seem to have never been so true as at the time 
of the great Buddhist Councils, held, we are told, at 
“iha, at Vahfi,!}, and later on at the new residence bl 

This 5Joka, like Ganaka of old, took the warmest interest 
in the proceedings of that Council. It is perhaps too much 
to say that he made Buddhism the state-religion of India. 
There never was such a thing as a state-religion in India. 
A^oka certainly extended his patronage, formerly confined 

which does not turn back, and which is checked by the quality of 
^Xfiodness AS its circ umference.* 
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to Brahmans only, to the new brotherhood founded by 
Buddha, but there was nothing in India corresponding to 
a Defender of the Faith. 

It might be objected, no doubt, that the authorities on 
which we have to rely for a description of the intellectual 
state of India at the time of these Councils, even that of 
Asoka, 242 P. 0., are one-sided and exaggerated ; but when 
we consult the MahS.bhS,rata which, in its earlier elements, 
at all events, may be assigned to the same Buddhistic 
period, we get just the same picture. We meet among 
the Brahmans as among the Buddhists with an immense 
variety of philosophical and religious thought, represented 
by schools an 3 sects striving against each other, not yet 
by persecution, but by serious argumentation. 

Greek Aocounts. 

Nor are the scant accounts which the Greeks have left 
us of what they saw during and after the invasion of 
India by Alexander the Great at variance with what we 
learn from these native authorities. Nothing struck the 
Greeks so much as the philosophical spirit which seemed 
to pervade that mysterious country. When ^ 

the ambassador of Seleucus Nicator at the court of A"and- 
ragupta (Sandrocottus), describes what he saw in India 
in the third century B.C., he speaks of gyixij;^^ya 9 pbist‘a living 
on mountains or in the plains, having their abode in groves 
in front of cities within moderate-sized enclosures. ‘ They 
live,’ he writes, ' in a simple style, and lie on beds of rushes 
or skins. They abstain from animal food and sexual 
pleasures, and spend their time in listening to serious 
discourse and in imparting their knowledge to such as will 
listen to them.’ The so-called /S!axmaiias mentioned by 
Megasthenes, have generally been accepted as representing 
the /SmmaTias pr ,Sa^ members of the Buddhist 

brotherhood who then seemed to have lived most amicably 
with the BrS,hmans. Nothing at least is said of any^ 
personal enmity between them, however much they may^ 
have differed in their philosophical and religious opinions. 


^ Ancient India, by J. W. M®Crindle, 1877, p. 97 seq. 
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His Hylohioi o r forest-dwellers are probably meant for the 
Br&hrnamc V toaprasthas, the members of the third Asrama 
who had to Tito iii the forest, at a certain distance from 
their villages, and give themselves up to asceticism and 
meditation, such as we see described in the Upanishads. 
Even if their name did not tell us, we are distinctly 
informed that they lived in the forest, subsisting on leaves 
and wild fruits, and wore garments made of the bark of 
trees (VSrlkala)^. They communicated, we are told, with 
kings, who, like Ganaka and A^slta^atru, Prasena^it and 
Bimbisara, or in later times King Harsha, consulted them 
by messengers regarding the causes of things, and who 
through them worshipped and supplicated their gods. 
Clement of Alexandria, after repeating all this, adds at the 
end that there are also philosophers in India who follow 
the precepts of Butta^ whom thej^ honour as a god on 
account of his extraordinary holiness. This is the first 
Greek mention of B uddha , for no one else can have been 
meant by Clement . The name was never mentioned by 
Alexander’s companions, though there are early coins, 
which point to Greek influence, with the figure and name 
of Boddo. We are also told that these philosophers 
practised fortitude, both by undergoing active toil, and 
by enduring pain, remaining for whole days motionless in 
a fixed attitude. 

BuddUst Pilgrims, Hio nen«t1is aiig. 

■ ' ii JIg ' . I jiaiJH I IWM .M ■ 1 1 

Some centuries later we have another and independent 
source of information as to the intellectual state of India, 
and this also is in perfect accordance with what we have 
hitherto learnt about India as the home of philosophers. 
Beginning with the fourth century of our era, that is, at 
the time when what I call the Renaissance of Sanskrit 
literature and national independence began, Chinese 
Buddhists, who made their pilgrimages to India as to 
their Holy Land, described to us the state of the country 
such as they saw it. Those who came early, such as 
Ka-|]jifln. saw Buddhism flourishing in the fifth century, 

^ Clement Alex., Strom, i. p. 305, adds that they neither live in cities 
nor even in houses. 
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those who came later in the sixth and seventh centuries, 
witnessed already the evident signs of its decline. The 
most important among them was Hiouen-thsang who visited 
India from 629 to 645, and whose travels have been trans- 
lated by my late friend, Stanislas Julien. No one can 
doubt the trustworthiness of this witness, though he may 
have been deceived in some of his observations. He 
describes the Buddhist monasteries scattered all over the 
country, the schools of the most illustrious teachers whose 
lectures he attended, and their public assemblies, par- 
ticularly those that took place at the court of ^Siladitya 
Harshavardhana 610-650, commonly called /Sri-Harsha of 
Kany^kubgra. This king, who is described as having con- 
quered the five Indias, seems to have been in his heart 
a Buddhist, though he bestowed his patronage and pro- 
tection on all sects alike, whether followers of the Vedas or 
of Buddha. No one, we are told, was allowed to eat flesh 
in his dominions, and whoever had killed a living thing 
was himself put to death He built many hospitals and 
monasteries, and entertained many Buddhist friars at his 
own expense. Every year he assembled the ^amaiias 
from different kingdoms, and made them discuss in his 
presence the most important points of Buddha's doctrine. 
Each disputant had his chair, and the king himself was 
present to judge of their learning and their good behaviour, 
Hiouen-thsang, who by this time had made himself a pro- 
ficient Sanskrit scholar and Buddhist theologian, having 
studied the Buddhist writings under some of the most 
illustrious teachers of the time, was invited by the king to 
be present at one of these great assemblies, on the southern 
bank of the Ganges. Twenty kings were gathered there, 
each bringing with him both &ama9m8 and BrUhmanM. 
A large camp was constructed, and every day rich alms 
were bestowed on the /SVamanas. This, as it would seem, 
excited the anger of some Br&hmans who were present. 
They tried to set fire to the camp and the magnificent 
buildings erected by the king. And when they failed in 
this, they actually hired an assassin to kill the monarch. 


^ M^moires sur les Contr^es Occiden tales, Julien, i. p. 951 seq. 
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The king, however, escaped, and forgave the would-be 
assassin, but exiled a large number of Brahmans from his 
kingdom. This gives us the first idea of what at that time 
religious persecution meant on the part of Buddhists as well 
as of BrS,hmans. These persecutions may have been 
exaggerated, but they cannot be altogether denied. Hiouen- 
thsang himself seems to have taken an active part in this 
Congr e ss o^* „Reliffl on. and I still believe it was he who is 
mentionl^nby his Sanskrit name as * Moksha dev^ ' or as 
the ‘ Master of t he Tripi^aka.* After ma’Ehg aTTr^onable 
deductions, sucTi as we should make in the case of the 
descriptions of any enthusiastic witness, enough seems to 
me to remain to show that from the time of the XJpanishads 
to the time of Hiouen-thsang's sojourn in India, one domi- 
nant interest pervaded the whole country, the interest in 
the great problems of humanity here on earth. While 
in other countries the people at large cared more for their 
national heroes, as celebrated in their epic poetry on 
account of their acts of bravery or cunning, India under 
the sway of its Vedic poets, most of them of a priestly 
rather than a warrior origin, remained true to its character. 
Its kings surrounded themselves with a court of sages 
rather than of warriors, and the people at large developed 
and strengthened their old taste for religious and philo- 
sophical problems that has endured for centuries, and is 
not extinct even at the present day. Of course, if we call 
the people of India a nation of philosophers, this is not 
meant to deny that the warrior class also had their popular 
heroes, and that their achievements also excited the interest 
of the people. India is large enough for many phases of 
thought. We must not forget that even in the Vedic 
hymns Indra, the most popular of their gods, was a warrior. 
The two great epic poems are there to testify that hero- 
worship is innate in the human heart, and that in early 
days men and even women placed muscle higher than 
brain. But many even of these epic heroes have a tinge of 
philosophical sadness about them, and Ar^ na, the greatest 
among them, is at the same time the^'recipient of the 
highest wisdom commuuicated to him by. jKWshna, as 
described in the Bhagavad-g!tA 
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KrishTia himself, the hero of the Bhagavad-gita, waa^ of 
Kshatri ya ori gin, and was looked upon as the very incar- 
natidn of the Dmty. It is curious that the Sanskrit 
language has no word for epic poetry. Itihasa refers to 
the matter rather than to the poetical form of what we 
should call epic poems, and the Hindus, strange to say, 
speak of their Mah^bharata as a Law-bo ok, Pharma- 
. slistra^j and to a certain extent it may have fulfilled that 
purpose. 


Xing Karsha. 

If the account given by Hiouen-thsang of the spiritual 
state of India at the time of his visit and of his stay at the 
court of Harsha should seem to be tinged too much by the 
sentiments of the Buddhist priest, we have only to con- 
sult the history of Harslm as written in Sanskrit by B&mi . 
to feel convinced of the faithfulness of his accountT^ JTo 
doubt Hiouen-thsang looked at India with the eyes of 
a follower of Buddha, but Bi^ia also, though not a 
Buddhist, represents to us the different schools and 
teachers, whether followers of Buddha or of the Veda, as 
living together apparently in perfect peace, and obeying 
the orders of the same king. They would naturally discuss 
their differences and exchange opinions on points on which 
they were agreed or opposed to each other, but of violent 
persecutions by one side or the other, or of excommunica- 
tions and massacres, we hear very little or nothing The 
king himself, the friend and patron of Hiouen-thsang, 
tolerated both Buddhism and Brahmanism in his realm, 
and we feel doubtful sometimes which of the two he 
favoured most in his own mind. We see him, for instance, 
pay his respects to a sage of the name of P iv^kar^, who 
had been by birth and e^ducatioh a Brfi,hma^^u?^Ti^^^ been 
converted to Buddha's doctrine, without, as it would seem, 
incurring thereby the displeasure of the king or of his 
friends. In the Harsha-Ararita ^ the king is represented 
to us as entering a large forest, surrounded by his retinue. 

^ See Dablmann, Das Mah&bh&rata. 

^ Harsha- /carita, translated by Cowell and Thomas, p. 235. 
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When approaching the abode of the sage, the king leaves 
his suite behind and proceeds on foot, attended by only 
a few of his vassals. While still at a distance from the 
holy man's abode, the king perceived a large number of 
‘Buddhists from various provinces, perched on pillows, 
seated on rocks, dwelling in bowers of creepers, lying in 
thickets or in the shadow of branches, or squatting on the 
roots of trees, — devotees dead to all passions, Gainas in 
white robes (Sv^t^mJ^ras), with mendicants (BhiCshus or 
ParivrS^akas), followers of Kr/shrm (BJiaga yatas h religious 
students (Brahma^jgtJCUis), ascetics who pimed out their hair, 
followers '(^"HS^apila (Sar/ikhyas), (Fainas, Lokwatikas 
(atheists), followers of Ka^ada JV'ai&eshikas), foH(^^¥§^6t 
the Upanishads (Vedantins), believers in God "as a creator 
(Naiyayikas), assayers of metals (?), students of legal 
ini^titutes, students of the Purajias, adepts in sacrifices 
requiring seven priests, adepfs^n ^grammar, followers of 
the Pa/J/caratras, and others beside, all diligently following 
their own tenets, pondering, urging objections, raising 
doubts, resolving them, giving etymologies, and disputing, 
discussing, and explaining moot points of doctrine,' and all 
this, it would seem, in perfect peace and harmony. 

Now I ask once more, is there any other country in the 
world of which a similar account could be given, always 
the same from century to century ? Such a life as here 
described may seem very strange to us, nay, even incredi- 
ble, but that is our fault, because we forget the totally 
different conditions of intellectual life in India and else- 
where. We cannot dissociate intellectual life from cities, 
from palaces, schools, universities, museums, an<l all the 
rest. However, the real life of India was not lived in 
towns, but in villages and forests. Even at present it 
should be remembered that towns are the exception in 
India, and that the vast majority of people live in the 
country, in villages, and their adjoining groves. Here the 
old sages were free to meditate on the problems of life and 
on all that is neare st to t he heart of ma£U. If were 
not philosophers, lerthemBe called^S^amers, but dreamers 
of dreams without which life would hardly be worth 
living. 
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An insight into this state of things seemed to me 
necessary as a preliminary to a study of Indian philosophy 
as being throughout the work of the people rather than 
that of a few gifted individuals. As far back as we can 
trace the history of thought in India, from the time of 
King Harsha and the Buddhist pilgrims back to the 
descriptions found in the Mahabh&rata, the testimonies 
of the Greek invaders, the minute accounts of the Buddhists 
in their Tripiiaka, and in the end the Upanishads them- 
selves, and the hymns of the Veda, we are met everywhere 
by the same picture, a §ocie^^m , w 
^edQ|)ftifiate,and throw ^ material mtSestVi^^^^ 
a^world of thinkers, a nation ofpTino^ophe 



CHAPTER 11. 


The Vedas. 

If after these preliminary remarks we look for the real 
beginnings of philosophy on the soil of India, we shall find 
them in a stratum where philosophy is hardly differentiated 
as yet from religion, and long before the fatal divorce 
between religion and philosophy had been finally accom- 
plished, that is in the Vedas. 

There have been curious misunderstandings about this 
newly-discovered relic of ancient literature, if literature 
it may be called, having nothing whatever to do in its 
origin with any litera scripta. No one has ever doubted 
that in the we have the earliest monunjent of 

Aryan language and thought, and, in a certain sense, 
of Aryan literature which, in an almost miraculous waj^, 
luis been preserved to us, during the long night of centuries, 
chiefly by means of But seeing that the 

Veda was certainly more ancient than anything we possess 
of Aryan literature elsewhere, people jumped at the con- 
clusion that it would bring us near to the very beginning 
of all things, and that we should find in the hymns of 
the Ri g-y eda the ‘ very songs of the morning stars and the 
shouts (3 the sons of God,’ When these expectations were 
disappointed, many of these ancient hymns, turning out 
to be very simple, nay sometimes very commonplace, and 
with little of positive beauty, or novel truth, a reaction 
set in, as it always does after an excessive enthusiasm. 
The Vedic hymns were looked on askance, and it was even 
liinted that they might be but forgeries of those very 
suspicious individuals, the Brahmans or Pandits of India. 
In the end, however, the historical school has prevailed, 
and the historian now sees that in the Vedas we have 
to deal, not with what European philosophers thought 
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ought to have been, but with what is and has been ; not 
with what is beautiful, but with what is true and his- 
torically real. If the Vedic hymns are sjLgj^le, natuia^ 
and often commonplace, they teach us that very useful 
lesson that the earliest reli^pus aspirations of the Aryan 
conquerors of India were simple and natural, and often, 
from our point of view, very commonplace. This too is 
a lesson worth learning. Whatever the Vedas may be 
called, they are to us unique and priceless guides in 
opening before our eyes tombs of thought richer in relics 
than the royal tombs of Egypt, and more ancient and 
primitive in thought than the oldest hymns of Babylonian 
oF Accadiah poets. If we grant that they belonged to the 
secon d millenniu m before our era, we are probably on safe 
groun3f,"Hiough we should not forget that this is a con- 
structive date only, and that such a date does not become 
positive by mere repetition. It may be very brave to postu- 
late 2 ,cop B.C. or even^poaB-C. as a minimum date for the 
Vedic h;^'ns, hilt wliat is gained by such bravery? Such 
assertions are safe so far as they cannot be refuted, but 
neither can they be proved, considering that we have no 
contemporaneous dates to attach them to. And when 
I say that the Vedic hymns are more ancient and primitive 
than the oldest Babylonian and Accadian hymns, all that 
I mean and could mean is that they contain fewer traces 
of an advanced civilisation than the hymns deciphered 
from cuneiform tablets, in which we find mention of such 
things as temples in stone and idols of gold, of altars, 
sceptres and crowns, cities and libraries, and public squares. 
There are thoughts in those ancient MesopLQtamim hymns 
which would have staggered the poets of the Veda, such as 
their chief god being called the„ Mng--xrfJblessedness, the 
Hght of mankind, &c. We should look in vain inTEe'Teda 
for such advanced ideas as ‘ the holy writing of the mouth 
of the deep,’ ‘ the god of the pure incantation,’ ‘ thy will 
is made known in heaven and the angels bow their faces,’ | 
‘ I fill my hand with a mountain of diamonds, of turquoises 
and of crystal,’ ‘ thou art as strong bronze,’ * of bronze and 
lead thou art the mingler,’ or ‘ the wide heaven is the 
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as the progression of the equinoxes is concerned, but in the 
progress of human thought these ideas mark a point, not 
yet reached by the poets of the Veda. In that spnse, 
whatever their age, these Babylonian hymns are more 
modem in thought than the very latest hymns of the 
Rig-veda, though I confess that it is that very fact, 
the advanced civilisation at that early time which they 
reflect, that makes the Babylonian hymns so interesting 
in the eyes of the historian. I do not speak here of 
philosophical ideas, for we have learnt by this^lime that 
they are of no age and of any age. 

Whatever may be the date of the Vedic hymns, whether 
i.^oo o r jjjcoo B. c., they have their own unique plaee and 
stand by themselves in the literature of the world. They 
tell us something of the early growth of the human mind 
of which we find no trace anywhere else. Whatever 
aesthetic judgements may be pronounced on them, and 
there is certainly little,, of , poetical beauty in them, in 
the eyes of the historian and the psychologist they will 
always retain their peculiar value, far superior to the 
oldest chronicles, far superior to the most ancient inscrip- 
tions, for every verse, nay every word in them, is an 
authentic document in the history of the greatest empire, 
the empire of the human mind, as estaMshed in India 
in the second millennium b.c. 

Tlie Philosopliical Basis of tlie Vedic Gods. 

Let us begin with the simplest beginnings. What can 
be simpler than the simple conviction that the regularly 
recurring events of nature require certain agents ? Animated 
by this conviction the Vedic poets spoke not only of rain 
(Indu), but of a rainer (Indra), not only of fire and light 
as a fact, but of a lighter and burner, an agent of fire and 
light, a Dyaus (Zcvy) and an Agni (ignis). It seemed 
impossible to them that sun and moon should rise every 
day, should grow strong and weak again every month 
or every year, unless there was an agent behind who 
controlled them. We may smile at such thoughts, but 
they were natural thoughts, nor would it be easy even 
now to prove a negative to this view of the world. One 

D z 
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of these agents they called Savitar or verto?), the 

enlivener, as distinguished yet inseparable from Siirya, 
the heavenly, the sun, Greek Helios. Soia^i, from the 
same root Su, was likewise at first what enlivens, i.e. the 
rain, then the moon which was supposed to send dew and 
rain, and lastly the enlivening draught, used for sacrificial 
purposes and prepared from a plant called Soma or the 
enlivener, a plant known to Brahmans and Zoroastrians 
before the separation of the two. In this way both the 
religion and the mythology of the Vedic sages have a pliilo- 
sophical basis, and deserve our attention, if we wish to 
understand the beginnings not only of Indian mythology 
and religion, but of Indian philosophy also. ‘ No one,* as 
^liip°fin truly says, ‘can or should in future talk about 
these things who does not know the Rig-veda * .* The 
process on which originally all gods depended for their 
very existence, the personification of, or the activity attri- 
buted to the great natural phenomena, while more or less 
obscured in all other religions, takes place in the Rig-veda 
as it were in the full light of day. The gods of the Vedic, 
and indirectly of all the Aryan people, were the agents 
postulated behind the great phenomena of nature. This 
was the beginning of philosophy, the first application 
of the law of causality, and in it we have to recognise 
the only true solution of Indo-European mythology, and 
likewise of Aryan philosophy. Whatever may have 
existed before these gods, we can only guess at, we cannot 
watch it with our own eyes, while the creation of Dyaus, 
light and sky, of Prithivt, earth, of Varur^a, dark sky, 
or Agni, fire, and other such Vedic deities, requires neither 
hypothesis nor induction. There was the sky, Dyaus, 
apparently active, hence there must be an agent called 
Dyaus. To say that this Aryan Theogony was preceded 
by a period of fetishism or totemism, is simply gratuitous. 
At all events, it need not be refuted before it has been 
proved. Possibly the naming of the sky as an agent and 
as a masculine noun came first, that of the mere objective 
sky, as a feminine, second. 


^ Deussen, Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie, p. 83. 
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Tliree Classes of Vedic Cods. 

We know now by what very simple process the Vedic 
Aryas satisfied their earliest craving for causes, how they 
created their gods, and divided the whole draj^ of nature 
intatj^ee acts and the actors into three classesYtho se of th e 
i^y, of mid-air, ancl^lipse of the earth. To the first 
belong Dyaus , t&e agent of the sky ; MitcO/, the agent of the 
bright sky and day ; Var una, the agent of the dark sky 
and evening ; S.firya, the agent of the sun ; SaYitri, the 
agent of the enlivening or morning sun ; Asyinau, the twin 
agents of morning and evening ; Ush a^. the maiden of the 
dawn. 

To mid-air belong Indra , the agent of the atmosphere in 
its change between light and darkness, the giver of rain ; 
the Marutas , the agents of the storm-clouds; Vayu and 
Vata, the agents of the air; Car^anya, the agent or the rain- 
clbud ; Rudra , the agent of storm and lightning, and several 
others connected with meteoric phenome na. 

To the earth belong fraithivi nerselfTthe earth as active ; 
Agni. the agent of fire ; Sarasva ti and other rivers ; some- 
times the Dawn also, as rising from the earth as well as 
from the sky. These gods were the first philosophy, the 
first attempt at explaining the^ondfirs Qf mature. It is 
curious to observe the absence-u^I^^anything like star- wor- 
ship in India among the Aryan nations in general. A few 
of the stars only, such as were connected with human 
affoirs, determining certain seasons, and marking the time 

r ain (Hyades), the return of calmer weather (Pleiades), 
or the time for mowing (Kr/ttikas), were noticed and 
named, but they never rose to the rank of the high gods. 
They were less interesting to the dwellers in India, because 
they did not exercise the same influence on their daily life 
as they do in Europe. There was of course no settled 
system in this pantheon, the same phenomena being often 
represented by different agents, and different phenomena 
by the same agents. The gods, however, had evidently 
been known before they were distributed into three classes, 
as gods of the sky, of the earth, and of the clouds 


^ M. M., Contributions to the Science of Mythology, p. 475* 
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Other ClaesifLoations of Gods. 

If we call this creation and likewise classification of the 
Devas or gods, the first philosophy of the human race, we 
can clearly see that it was not artificial or the work of one 
individual only, but was suggested by nature herself. Earth, 
air, and sky, or again, morning, noon, and night, spring, 
summer, and winter, are triads clearly visible in nature, and 
therefore, under different names and forms, mirrored in 
ancient mythology in every part of the world. These triads 
are very different from the later number assigned to the 
gods. Though the Devas are known in the_^^i^rveda,Jk]ad- 
^e Avesta as thirtjHtEree, I doubt whether there is any 
physical necessity for this number It seems rather due 
to a taste very common among uncivilised tribes of playing 
with numbers and multiplying them to any extent^. We 
see the difficulty experienced by the Brahmans themselves 
when they had to fill the number of thirty-three and give 
their names. Sometimes they are called three times eleven; 
but when we ask who these three times eleven are, we find 
no real tradition, but only more or less systematising theories. 
We are told that they were the gods in the sky, on earth, 
and in the clouds (1, 139, 1 1), or again that they were Vasus, 
Rudras, Adityas, Visve Devas, and Maruts but the number 
of each of these classes of gods seems to have been originally 
seven rather than eleven. Even this number of seven is 
taken by some scholars in the general sense of many, like 
devanam bhflyish<M/t ; but it is at all events recognised in 
the Rig-veda VIII, 28, 5, though possibly in a late verse. 
What we look for in vain in the Veda are the names of 
seven Maruts or seven Rudras. We can perhaps make out 
seven Vasus, if, as we are told, they are meant for Agni, 
the Adityas, the Marutas, Indra, Ushas, the Asvins and 
Rudra. The seven Adityas, too, may possibly be counted 
as Varuna, Mitra, Aryaiiian, Bhaga, Daksha, A7ma, and 
Tvash^ri, but all this is very uncertain. We see in fact the 
three times eleven replaced by the eight Vasus, the eleven 


^ Satap. Br. XII, 6, i, p. 205. 

* Contributions, p. 475. 

• Yed&nta-St^tras I, 3, 28 ; and Rig-Veda X, 125, i. 
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Maruts, and the twelve Adityaa, to which two other gods 
are added as leaders, to bring their number up to the 
required thirty-three. 

In still later times the number of the Adityas, having 
been taken for the solar light in each successive month, 
was raised to twelve. I look upon all these attempts at 
a classification of the Vedic gods as due once more to the 
working of a philosophical or systematising spirit. It is 
not so much the exact number or names of these gods, as 
the fact that attempts had been made at so early a time 
to comprehend certain gods under the same name, that 
interests the philosophical observer. 

The Vi>rv‘e or AU-ffods. 

The first step in this direction seems to be represented 
by the Visve or the Vii^ve Devas. Vi^va is diferent from 
Sarva, all. It means the gods together, Gesammtgotfer 
(cuncti), not simply all the gods (omnes). Sometimes, there- 
fore, the two words can be used together, as Taitt. Br. Ill, 
1, I, Vi«v& bhuvanani sarv^, ‘all beings together.’ The 
Maruts are called Vi6ve MardtaA, in the sense of all the 
Maruts together. These Vi«ve, though they belong to the 
class-gods (Garias), are different from other class-gods inas- 
much as their number is hardly fixed. It would be endless 
to give the names of all the gods who are praised in the 
hymns addressed to the Vi«ve Devas. Indra often stands 
at their head (Indvagyeshthkh), but there is hardly one of 
the Vedic gods who does not at times appear as one of them. 
What is really important in these Vi.sve is that they repre- 
sent the first attempt at comprehending the various gods 
^ Tofming a class, so that even the other classes (Ganas), 
sucHjSs^ Adityas, Vasus^ or Kudras may be comprehended 
lihdeFTffe wider coneegt^oj^i»^ It is all the more curious 
that this impoHant 35^8, Important not only for mythor 
logical but for philosophical and religious jmirposes also, 
should have attracted so little attention hitherto. They 
are passed over, as a class, even in that rich treasure-house 
of Vedic Mythology, the fifth volume of Muirs Original 
Sanskrit Texts, but they ought not to be ignored by those 
who are interested in the progress of the ancient mytho- 
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logical religions from given multiplicity to postulated unity, 
as an essential character of the godhead. 

Tendencies towards Unity among* the Gods. 

But while this .conception of Yisve D evas marks the 
first important approach from the many incoherent gods 
scattered through nature to a gradually more and more 
monotheistic phase of thought in the Veda, other move- 
ments also tended in the same direction. Several gods, 
owing to their position in nature, were seen to perform the 
same acts, and hence a poet might well take upon himself 
to say that Agni not only acted with Indra or Savitr/, 
but that in certain of his duties Agni was Indra and was 
Savitr/. Hence arose a number of dual gods, such as Indr^ 
Agni, Mitra-Varuiiau, Agni-Shomau, also the two Afevin^ 
On other occasions three gods were praised as working 
together, such as Aryaman, Mitra and Varur^a, or Agni, 
Soma and Gandharva, while from another point of view, 
I^ishnu with his three strides represented originally the 
same heavenly being, as rising in the morning, culminating 
at noon, and setting in the evening. Another god or god- 
dess, Ac^ti, was identified with the sky and the air, was 
called mother, father, and son, was called all the gods and 
the five races of men, was called the past and the future. 
Professor Weber has strangely misunderstood me if he 
imagines that I designated this phase of religious thought 
as Henotheism. 


Kcnotlielsm. 

To identify Indra, Agni, and Vanina is one thing, it is 
^ncreti sm ; to address either Indra or Agni or Varuna, as 
tot ilieTime being the only god in existence with an entire 
forgetfulness of all other gods, is quite another ; and it was 
thisj phase. so fa Hv deyel^ed .in.the^ h ymns of Urn Veda , 
which I wisESI to* mark definitely by a name oFlJs own, 
calling it Henotheism b 


^ This phase of religious thought has been well described in the same 
fifth volume of Muir's Original Sanskrit Texts, p. 352 ; see also Deussen, 
Geschichte der Philosophie, 1 , p. 104. 
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Monotheism and Monism. 

All these tendencies worked together in one direction, 
and maJekome of theT^S^ poets ^eejuiore or leaa distinctly 
that the idea of God, if once clearly conceived, included 
the ideas of being one and without an equal. They thus 
arrived at the conviction that above the great multitude of 
gods there must be one supreme personality, and, after 
a time, they declared that there was beliind alLthe gods 
that one (Tad Ekam) of which the gods were but various 
names. 

Rv. I, 164, 46. Ekam sat vipra^ bahudhd vadanti, Agnim, Yamam, 
MA. tar is van am ilhuA. 

The sages call that One in many ways, they call it Agni, Yama. 
M&tarisvan. 

Rv. X, 129, 2. Anit avcitam svadhayil tat ekam, tasmat ha anyat mi 
para/t kim A:ana ilsa. 

That One breathed breathlessly by itself, other than it there nothing 
since has boon. 

The former thought led by itself to a monotheistic reli- 
gion^ the latter, as ice shall tee, to a monistic philosophy. 

In trying to trace the onward movement of religious and 
philosophical thought in the Veda, we should recognize 
once for all the great difficulties with which we have to 
contend. Speaking as yet of the hymns only, we have in 
the Rig-veda a collection of ijOi^ hym ns, each on an 
average containing about ten verses."'^ut~this collection 
was made at different times and in different places, syste- 
matically in some respects, but in others, more or less at 
random. We have no right to suppose that we have even 
a hundredth part of the religious and popular poetry that 
existed during the Vedic age. We must therefore carefully 
guard against such conclusions as that, because we possess 
in our Rig-veda-sa7>ihitA but one hymn addressed to a cer- 
tain deity, therefore that god was considered as less impor- 
tant or was less widely worshipped than other gods. This 
has been a very common mistake, and I confess that there 
is some excuse for it, just as there was for looking upon 
Homer as the sole representative of the whole epic poetry 
of Greece, and upon his mythology as the mythology of 
the whole of Greece. But we must never forget that the 
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Rig-veda is but a fragment, and represents the whole of 
Vedic mythology and religion even less than Homer repre- 
sents the whole of Greek mythology and religion. It is 
wonderful enough that such a collection should have 
escaped destruction or forgetfulness, when we keep in mind 
that the ancient literature of India was purely mugiipioB^ 
writing being perfectly unknown, but the art ^ mnemonios 
being studied all the more as a discipline essential to intel- 
lecti^-life* What has come down to us of Vedic hymns, 
by ail almost incredible, yet well attested process, is to us 
a fragment only, and we must be on our guard not to go 
beyond the limits assigned to us by the facts of the case. 
Nor can the hymns which have come down to us have 
been composed by one man or by members of one family 
or one community only ; they reach us in the form of ten 
collections (Ma'?^(ialas) composed, we are told, by different 
men, and very likely at different periods. Though there is 
great similarity, nay even monotony running through 
them, there are differences also that cannot fail to strike 
the attentive reader. In all such matters, however, we 
must be careful not to go beyond the evidence before us, 
and abstain as much as possible from attempting to syste- 
matise and generalise what comes to us in an unsystematised, 
nay often chaotic form. 


Fra^Hpati. 

Distinguishing therefore, as much as possible, between 
what has been called tentative monotheism, which is^ reli- 

S ion, and tentative monism, which is philosophy, we can 
iscover traces of the former in the famous hymn X, 121, 
which, years ago, I called the hymn to the Unknown God. 
Here the poet asks in every verse to whom, to what Deva, 
he should offer his sacrifice, and says towards the end 
whether it should be, y&/t deveshu ddhi dev&h 4ka,h Ssit, 
‘ ^e who alone was god above gods.' Many of the ordinary 
gods are constantly represent^ as supreme, with an entire 
forgetfulness that one only can be so; but this is very 
different from the distinct demand here made by the poet 
for a god that should be above all other gods. It is much 
more like the Semitic demand for a god above all gods 
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(Exod. xviii. ii), or for a father of gods and raen, as in 
Greece (irarrip &vbp^v tc Oeiov tc). Aristotle already re- 
marked. that^ as men have one king, they imagined that 
the gods also must be governed by one king^ I believe, 
howeyer, that the ground for this lies deeper, and that the 
idea of oneness is really involved in the idea of God as 
a supreme and unlimited being. But Aristotle might no 
doubt have strengthened his argument by appealing to 
India wliere ever so many clans and tribes had each their 
own king, whether Ra^^ah or MahS-rAgfah, and where it 
might seem natural to imagine a number of supreme gods, 
each with their own limited supremacy. Still all this 
would have satisfied the monistic craving for a time only. 
Here too, in the demand for and in the supply of a supreme 
deity, we can watch a slow and natural progress. At first, 
for instance 7 when (Rv. VITI, 89) Indra was to be praised 
for his marvellous deeds, it was he who had made the sun 
to shine. He was called ^'atakratu, the all-powerful and 
all- wise, or Abhibhu, the conqueror. At the end the poet 
sums up by saying: yi^^ya-kwinA Yifevd-devaA mahto asi, 
‘thou art the maker of all things, thou art the great 
Vi^vadeva (all-god).' The last word is difficult to translate, 
but its real purport becomes clear, if we remember what we 
saw before with reference to the origin of the Vi^ve Devas. 


Vimrakarman. 

In such adjectives as Satakratu, and still more in Viifva- 
karman, the maker of all things, we see the clear germs 
that were to grow into the one supreme deity. As soon 
as Vi&vakarman was used as a substantive, the Brahmans 
had what they wanted, they had their All-maker, their god 
above all gods, the god whose friendship the other gods 
were eager to secure (VIII, 89, 3). 

TvaslUri. 

The maker or creator of all things is the nearest approach 
to the one and only god of later times. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that there was already another maker, 


^ Arist. Politics, i, a, 7 ; Muir, 0. S. T., V, p. 5. 
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called Tvash^ri, i. e. t^ktcoi*, only that he did not rise to the 
position of a real creator of all things. He seems to have 
been too old, too mythological a character for philosophical 
purposes. He remained the workman, tlie Hephaestos, of 
the Vedic gods, well known as the father of Sara9^y^i and 
Visvarhpa. He had all the requisites for becoming a 
supreme deity, in fact, he is so here and there, as when 
he is addressed as having formed heaven and earth (X, no, 
9), nay, as having begotten everything (vii#vam bhuvana??^ 
gfagfana). He is in fact all that a Creator can be required 
to be, being supposed to have created even some of the 
gods, such as Agni, Indra, and Brahma ^?aspati (Rv. X, 2, 
7 ; II, 23, 17). If Agni himself is called Tvash^W (Rv. II, 
1 , 5), this is merely in consequence of that syncretism which 
identified Agni with ever so many gods, but more par- 
ticularly with Tvash^rjJ, the shaper of all things. 

When Tvash^ri is called SavitH, this does not necessarily 
imply his identity with the god Savitri, but the word 
should in that case be taken as a predicate, meaning the en- 
livener, just as in other places he is praised as the nourisher 
or preserver of all creatures, as the sun (Rv. Ill, 55, 19). 
One of the causes why he did not, like Pragrapati or Visva- 
karman, become a supreme god and creator was his having 
belonged to a more ancient pre-Vedic stratum of gods. 
This might also account for Indra s hostility to Tvash<?’i, 
considering that he (Indra), as a new god, had himself 
supplanted the older gods, such as Dyaus. We must be 
prepared for many such possibilities, though I give them 
here as guesses only. It is possible also that the name of 
Asura, given to Tvash^ri and to his son Vi8varfipa, points 
in the same direction, and that we should take it, not in 
the sense of an evil spirit, but in the sense of an ancient 
daimon in which it is applied in other hymns to Varurm, 
and other ancient Devas. Tvash^r/. is best known as the 
father of Saranyfi and the grandfather therefore of the 
Asvins (day and night), but it is a mistake to suppose that 
as father of Yama and Yami he was ever conceived as the 
progenitor of the whole human race. Those who so con- 
fidently identify Yama and Yarn! with Adam and Eve 
seem to have entirely forgotten that Yama never had any 
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children of Yarn!. In his mythological character, Tvashiri 
is sometimes identical with Dyans (Zeus)^, but he never 
becomes, as has sometimes been supposed, a purely abstract 
deity ; and in this we see the real ditference between TvasW^'i 
and Vi^vakarman. Visvakarman, originally a mere pre- 
dicate, has no antecedents, no parents, and no offspring, like 
Tvash^^'i (Rv. X, 8i, 4). The work of Vi^vakannan is 
described in the following words, which have a slight 
mythological colouring : ‘ What was the stand, the support, 
what and how was it, from whence the all-seeing Vi^va- 
karman produced by his might the earth and stretched 
out the sky ? The only god who on every side has eyes, 
mouths, arms and feet, blows (forges) with his two arms 
and with wings, while producing heaven and earth 

How vague and uncertain the personal character of Yis- 
vakarman was in Vedic times, we can see from the fact 
that the Tait tiriya Brahma?ia ascribes the very acts here 
ascribed to Vi^vakarman to Brahman ^ At a later time, 
Vifcvakarman, the All-maker, became with the Buddhists, 
as Viisvakamma, a merely subordinate spirit, who is sent 
to act as hairdresser to Buddha. The gods also have their 
fates I 


Searcli for a Supreme Deity. 

The same human yearning for one supreme deity which 
led the Vedic priests to address their hymns to the Vi^ve 
Devas or to Vi^ vakarman as the maker of all things, 
induced them likewise to give a n^ore personal character to 
Praf/apati. This name, meaning lord of creatures, is used 
in the Rig-veda as a predicate of several gods, such as 
Soma, Savitr/, and others. His later origin has been in- 
ferred from the fact that his name occurs but three times 
in the Rig-veda^. These arithmetical statistics should, 
however, be used with great caution. First of all my index 

^ Contributions, II, p. 560. 

* This blowing has reference to the forge on which the smith does his 
work. Wings were used instead of bellows, and we must take care not to 
ascribe angels* wings to Tvash^rt or to any god of Vedic times, unless he is 
conceived as a bird, and not as a man. 

* Taitt. Br. II, 8, 9, 6 ; Muir, O. S. T , V, p. 355. 

* Muir, O. S.T., V, p. 390. 
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verbonim is by no means infallible, and secondly our Sa??*.- 
hitfii of the Rig-veda is but a segment, probably a very 
small segment, of the mass of religious poetry that once 
existed. In the case of Pragr&pati I had left out in my 
Index one passage, X, lai, lo, and though, for very good 
reasons, I considered and still consider this verse as a later 
addition, this was probably no excuse for omitting it, like 
all that is omitted in the Pada-text of the Rig-veda. The 
whole hymn must have been, as I thought, the expression 
of a yearning after one supreme deity, who had made 
heaven and earth, the sea and all that in them is. But 
many scholars take it as intended from the very first verse 
for the individualised god, Pragfapati. I doubt this still, 
and I give therefore the translation of the hymn as I gave 
it in i860, in my ‘ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature ’ 
(p. 568). It has been translated many times since, but 
it will lie seen that I have had but little to alter. 

Hymn to the Unknown Ood. 

1. In the beginning there arose the germ of golden light, Hirawya- 
garbha; he was the one born lord of all that is. He stablislied the earth 
and this sky — Who is the god to whom we should offer our sacrifice ? 

2. He who gives life, ho who gives strength ; whose command all the 
bright gods revere ; whose shadow is immortality and mortality (gods 
and men) — Who is the god to whom we should offer our sacrifice ? 

3. He who through his power became the sole king of this breathing 
and slumbering world — he who governs all, man and beast — ^Who is the 
god to whom we should offer our sacrifice ? 

4. He through whose greatness those snowy mountains are, and the 
sea, they say, with the Rasd, the distant river, he whose two arms these 
regions are — Who is the god to whom we should offer our sacrifice ? 

5. He through whom the sky is strong, and the earth firm, he through 
whom the heaven was established, nay the highest heaven, he who mea- 
sured the light in the air — Who is the god to whom we should offer our 
sacrifice ? 

6. He to whom heaven and earth (or, the two armies) standing firm by 
his help, look up, trembling in their minds, he over whom the rising sun 
shines forth — ^Who is the god to whom we should offer our sacrifice ? 

7. When the great waters went everywhere, holding the germ and 
generating fire, thence he arose who is the sole life of the bright gods — 
Who is the god to whom we should offer our sacrifice ? 

8. He who by his might looked even over the waters, which gave 
strength and produced the sacrifice, he who alone is god above all gods — 
Who is the god to whom we should offer our sacrifice ? 

9. May he not destroy us, he, the creator of the earth, or he, the 
righteous, who created the heaven, he who also created the bright and 
mighty waters— Who is the god to whom we should offer our sacrifice ? 
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Then follows the verse which I treated as a later addition, 
because it seemed to me that, if Pragrapati had been known 
by the poet as the god who did all this, he would not have 
asked, at the end of every verse, who the god was to whom 
sacrifice should be offered. However, poets have their own 
ways. But the strongest argument against the final verse, 
which my critics have evidently overlooked, is the fact 
that this verse has not been divided by the Padakara. 
I still hold, therefore, that it was a later addition, that it is 
lame and weak, and spoils the character of the hymn. It 
runs as follows : — 

lo. ^O Praf/Apiiti, no other but thou has held together all these things ; 
whatever we desire in sacrificing to thee, may that be ours, may we be 
the lords of wealth.* 

With this conception of Pragrapati as the lord of all 
created things and as the supreme deity, the monotheistic 
yearning was satisfied, even though the existence of other 
gods was not denied. And what is curious is that we see 
the same attempt ^ repeated again and again. Like yi^va- 

Js;arnian an( l_ Pragr^pati we find such names as Eurusha, 
man ; HiraTt^agarp^^^ germ ; Pra7ta^ brea^, spirit : 

Ska mbha, suppoxt^PC,. 8.i, .7) ; I)hat7;i,_makerj. 

T^rangei^' IJamadha^ jiame-giver of tlie gods, dro/xaTo0€TT)? 
and others, all names for the Eka Deva, the one god, 
though not, like Pragrapati, developed into full-grown divine 
personalities. These names have had different fates in 
later times. Some^meet us again during the Brahma^ia 
period and in the Atharva^ia hymns, or rise to the surface 
in the more modern pantheon of India ; others have disap- 
peared altogether after a short existence, or have resumed 
their purely predicative character. But the deep groove 
which they made in the Indian mind has remained, and to 
the present day the religious wants of the great mass of 
the people in India seem satisfied through the idea of the 
one supreme god, exalted above all other gods, whatever 
names may have been given to him. Even the gods of 
modern times such as ^iva and Vishim, nay goddesses even, 
such as Kali, Parvati, Durg 4 , are but new names for what 


^ M. M., Theosophy, pp. 344 seq. 
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was originally embodied in the lord of created things 
(Pragfapati) and the maker of all things (Vi^vakarman). 
In spite of their mythological disguises, these modern gods 
have always retained in the eyes of the more enlightened 
of their worshippers traces of the character of ojjujipotence 
that was assigned even in Vedic times to the one supreme 
god, the god above all gods. 

Brahman, Atman, Tad Sham. 

We have now to take another step in advance. By the 
side of the stream of thought which we have hitherto 
followed, we see in India another powerful movement 
which postulated from the first more than a god above, yet 
among, other gods. In the eyes of more thoughtful men 
every one of the gods, called by a personal and proper 
name, was limited ipso facto, and therefore not fit to fill 
the place which was to be filled by an unlimited and abso- 
lute power, as the primary cause of all created things. No 
name that expressed ideas connected with the male or 
female sex, not even Pra^slpati or Vi^vakarman, was con- 
sidered as fit for such a being, and thus we see that as 
early as the Vedic hymns it was spoken of as 
thatjOne, as neither male ngr .female, that is, as neuter. 
We come across it in the hymn of Dirghatamas ( 1 , 164, 6 ^), 
where, after asking who he was that established these six 
spaces of the world, the poet asks, ‘ Was it perhaps the One 
(neuter), in the shape of the Unborn (masc.) ? ’ This should 
be read in connection with the famous forty-sixth verse : — 

‘They call (it) Indra, Mitra and Varu'/ia, A^i: then 
(comes) the heavenly T^ird Garutman; that which is the 
One, the poets call in many ways, they call it Agni, Yarna, 
Matarisvan,’ 

Here we see the clear distinction between the One that 
is named and the names, that is, the various gods, and 
again between the One without form or the unborn, that 

* This hymn, the author of which is called Dirghatamas, i.e. Long 
Darkness, is indeed full of obscure passages. It has been explained by 
Haug (Vedische Bilthselfragen und Btlthselspriiche, 1875) and more suc- 
cessfully by Deussen, in his Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophic, 
p 108, but it still contains much that has to be cleared up. 
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is, the unmanifested, and those who established the whole 
world. This One, or the Unborn, is mentioned also in X, 
82, 6, where we read ‘ The One is placed in the nave of the 
unborn where all beings rested.’ Again in a hymn to the 
Vi8ve Devas, III, 54, 8, the poet, when speaking of heaven 
and earth, says : — 

‘They keep apart all created things, and tremble not, 
though bearing the great gods ; the One rules over all that 
is unmoving and that moves, that walks or flies, being 
differently born.’ 

The same postulated Being is most fully described in 
hymn X, 129, i, of which I likewise gave a translation in 
my ‘ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature ’ (1859), p. 569. 
It has been frequently translated since, but the meaning 
has on the whole remained much the same. 

msadiya Hymn. 

* I. There was then neither what is nor what is not, there was no sky, 
nor the heaven which is beyond. What covered? Where was it, and in 
whose shelter ? Was the water the deep abyss (in which it lay) *? 

2. There was no death, hence was there nothing immortal. There was 
no light (distinction) between night and day. That One breathed by 
itself without breath, other than it there has been nothing. 

3. Darkness there was, in the beginning all this was a sea without 
light ; the germ that lay covered by the husk, that One was born by the 
power of heat (Tapas). 

4. Love overcame it in the beginning, which was the seed springing 
from mind ; poets having searched in their heart found by wisdom the 
bond of what is in what is not. 

5. TJieir ray which was stretched across, was it below or was it above ? 
There were seed-bearers, there were powers, self-power below, and will 
above. 

6. Who then knows, who has declared it here, from whence was born 
this creation ? The gods came later than this creation, who then knows 
whence it arose ? 

7. He from whom this creation arose, whether he made it or did not 
make it, the Highest Seer in the highest heaven, he forsooth knows ; or does 
even he not know ? 

There are several passages in this hymn which, in spite 
of much labour spent on them by eminent scholars, remain 
as obscure now as they were to me in 1^59. The poet 
himself is evidently not quite clear in his own mind, and 
he is constantly oscillating between a personal and imper- 
sonal or rather superpersonal cause from whence the uni- 

E 
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verse emanated. But the step from a sexual to a sexless 
god, from a mythological tt/owtoj to a metaphysical irpcorov, 
had evidently been made at that early time, and with it 
the decisive step from mythology to philosophy had been 
taken. It is strange to meet with this bold guess in a 
collection of hymns the greater part of which consists of 
what must seem to us childish petitions addressed to the 
numerous Devas or gods of nature. Even the question 
which in Europe was asked at a much later date, where 
the Creator could have found a ttov otw for creating the 
world out of matter or out of nothing, had evidently 
passed through the minds of the Vedic seers when they 
asked, Rv, X, 8i, 2 and 4: ‘What was the stand, what was 
the support, what and how was it, from whence the all- 
seeing Visvakarman produced by his might the earth and 
stretched out the sky ? ’ These startling outbursts of 
philosophic thought seem indeed to require the admission 
of a long continued effort of meditation and speculation 
before so complete a rupture with the old conception of 
physical gods could have become possible. We must not, 
however, measure every nation with the same measure. It 
is not necessary that the historical progress of thought, 
whether religious or philosophical, should have been exactly 
the same in every country, nor must we forget that there 
always have been privileged individuals whose mind was 
untrammelled by the thoughts of the great mass of the 
people, and who saw and proclaimed, as if inspired by 
a power not themselves, truths far beyond the reach of 
their fellow men. It must have required considerable bold- 
ness, when surrounded by millions who never got tired of 
celebrating the mighty deeds achieved by such Devas as 
Agni, Indra, Soma, Savitri, or Varuna, to declare that 
these gods were nothing but names of a higher power 
which was at first without any name at all, called simply 
Tad Eka m ^that Qne^ and afterwards addressed by such 
dark names as Brahman and Atman. The poets who utter 
these higher truths seem fully conscious of their own 
weakness in grasping them. Thus, in I, 167, 5 and 6, the 
poet says : — 

* As a fool, ignorant in my own mind, I ask for the hidden places of the 
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gods ; the sages, in order to weave, stretched the seven strings over the 
newborn calf^.’ 

* Not having discovered I ask the sages who may have discovered, not 
knowing, in order to know : he who supported the six skies in the form 
of the unborn — wns he perchance that One ? ’ 

And again in ver. 4 of the same hymn : — 

*Who has seen the firstborn, when he who had no bones (no form) 
bears him that has bones (form) ? Wliere is the breath of the earth, the 
blood, the self? Who went to one who knows, to ask this ? ' 

In all this it is quite clear that the poets themselves 
who proclaimed the great truth of the One, as the sub- 
stance of all the gods, did not claim any inspiration ah 
extra, but strove to rise by their own exertions out of the 
clouds of their foolishness towards the perception of a 
higher truth. The wise, as they said, had perceived in 
their heart what was the bond between what is and what 
is not, between the visible and the invisible, between the 
phenomenal and the real, and hence also between the indi- 
vidual gods worshipped by the multitude, and that One 
Being which was free from the character of a mere Dcva, 
entirely free from mythology, from parentage and sex, 
and, if endowed with personality at all, then so far only 
as personality was necessary for will. This was very 
different from the vulgar personality ascribed by the 
Greeks to their Zeus or Aphrodite, nay even by many 
Jews and Christians to their Jehovah or God. All this 
represented an enormous progress, and it is certainly 
difficult to imagine how it could have been achieved at 
that early period and, as it were, in the midst of prayers 
and sacrifices addressed to a crowd of such decidedly 
personal and mythological Devas as Indra and Agni and 
all the rest. Still it was achieved ; and whatever is the 
age when the collection of our Rig-veda-samhitS. was 
finished, it was before that age that the conviction had 
been formed that there is but One, One Being, neither 
male nor female, a Being raised high above all the con- 
ditions and limitations of personality and of human nature, 

^ This calf seems meant for the year, and in the seven strings we might 
see a distant recollection of a year of seven seasons ; see Galen, v. 347. 
Pra^apati is often identified with the year. 
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and nevertheless the Bein^ that was really meant by all 
such names as Indra, Agni, Matarisvan, nay even by the 
name of PragrS,pati, lord of creatures. I n fa ct the Vedic 
jpoets had arrived at a conception of the Godhead wBicJt 
was reached once more by some of the Christian philo- 
sophers of Alexandria, but which even at present is beyond 
the reach of many who call themselves Christians. 

Before that highest point of religious speculation was 
reached, or, it may be, even at the same time, for chronology 
is very difficult to apply to the spontaneous intuitions of 
philosophical truths, many efforts had been made m the 
same direction. Such names as Brahman and Atman, 
which afterwards became so important as the two main 
supports of Vedanta-philosophy, or Purusha, the name of 
the transcendent soul as used in the S^mkhya system, 
do not spring into life without a long pr Ain ^ pcubation. 

Brahman, its various Meanings. 

If then we find BrAhman used as another name of what 
before was called lad^Ekam^That One, if later on we meet 
with such questions as — 

‘Was Brahman the first cause? Whence are we bom? 
By what do we live? Whither are we hastening? By 
whom constrained do we obtain our lot in life whether 
of happiness or of misery, O ye knowers of Brahman? 
Is time, is the nature of things, is necessity, is accid ent^ 
af^jffiir^^emSits^^^^ is^ Puriishat 
soiircel^^ ^ 

We naturally ask, first of all, whence came these names? 
What did Brdhman mean so as to become fit to signify 
rd ovrm ov'i It is curious to observe how lightly this 
question has been answered^. Bx^bman^it^^vaa^^^d by; 
JJj;;r-Haug,^ean8^^ was derived from the root 

Barh or ^Brih, to swell or tg gr ow, so that originally liT 
would have meant what swe ffs or g rows,. He then assigned 
to Bijihman Jbhe growth and 

^and^^^at causes growth and welfai:^^. namely 

sacred songs. L astly, he assighedTto Brdhman the meaning 

^ M. M., Theosophy, p. 240. 
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. manif ealMJji^^ aad. u nive rsal 

force as the Supreme Being. I confess I can see no con- 
tinuity in this string of thought. Other scholars, however, 
have mostly repeated the same view. starts from 

Brdhman in the sense of prayer, while with the ordinary 
change of accent Brahman means he who prays. 

Here the first question seems to be how Brahmgm could 
have come to mean prayer. Prof. Roth maintained that 
Brdhman expressed the force of^wilt directed to the gods : 
and he gave as Hie first mShihg" oT J6rahm ^Tfie'^cils 
Drang und Fillle des Gemiltfis auftretende mid den 
Gottcrn zustrebende Anda^chty words difficult to render 
into intelligible English. The second meaning, according 
to him, is a sacred or magic formula; then sacred and 
divine words, opposed to ordinary language ; s acred wisdom , 
holy life; lastly, the impersonal gba. '"'TKese 

^Sfemi^ty strides of thought, but now are they to be 
derived one from the other? 

Prof. Deussen (p lo) sees in Brdhman ^ pi^y^v ' the 
lifting up of , the will above one’s .own, individuality of 
which we become conscious in religious meditatipr^ I must 
confess that here too there' seem to be several missing links 
in the chain of meanings. Though the idea of prayer as 
swelliug or exalted thought .may b.o .true wij^ us. t here is 
little, if any, trace of such thoughts in the Veda. Most 
of the prayers there are very matte r-of-fact peti tions, and 
all that has been said of the sw^Hihg of tne heart, the 
elevation of the , mind, the fervid impulse of the. will, as 
e^ressed by the word Brahman, seems to me decidedly 
^dern, and without any ^analogies in the.. Veda itself. 
When it is said that the hymns make the gods grow 
(VWdh), this is little more than what we mean by saying 
that they magnify the gods (Deussen, 1. c., p. 245). Even 
if a more profound intention were supposed to be necessary 
for the word Brahman in the sense of prayer, there would 
be nothing to prevent its having originally grown out 
of , Brahman in the sense of word. Of course we cannot 
expect perfect certainty in a matter like this, when we 
are trying to discover the almost imperceptible transitions 
by which a root which expresses the idea of growing forth 
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( YHddliau ), growing strong, bursting forth, increasing, 
came to supply a name for prayer as well as for deity. 
iTiif evolution of thought must have taken place Ipug 
before the Vedic pei'iod, long before the Aryan Separation, 
long before the final constitution of the Aryan language 
India. We can but guess therefore, and we should 
never forget this in trying to interpret the faint traces 
which the earliest steps of the human mind have left on 
the half-petrified sands of our language. Xhat Brahman^ 
means prayer is certain, and that the root Brih meant 
to grow, to break forth, is equally certain, and admitted 
by all. What is uncertain are the intermediate links 
connecting the two. 

I suppose, and I can say no more, that Vrdi or B?^^h , 
which I take to be a parahel fpr aiof Vr^dh. to g^i’ow, meant 
to grow, to come forUinEo'^^pread. Hence Br^hat means 
sin ^y grea t (like great from growing), broad, strong; 

fmmAa, strong est. . We should note, however, though 
we cannot attribute much importance to the fact, that 
IBr^mh^t i and Briruhayati also were quoted by Indian 
grammarians in the sense of speaking and shiniiig. , ^Here 
we can see that speaking could originally have had the 
meaning p f utter ing, and that ‘ word ’ has been conceived 
as that which breaks forth, or is uttered, an utterance (Aus- 
druck), as we say. 

The next step to consider is the name Br/haspati. We 
must start^f^m the fact that Brdiaspati is synonymous 
with V^cas^pati, lord of speech. Unless Br^h had once 
meant speech, it would have been impossible to form such 
a name as Brihas-pati, as little as Brahma?ias-pati could 
have been possible without Brfihman ^ 

From this point once gained I make the next step and 
suppose that Brah-man was. formed to express what was 
uttered, what broke forth, or shone forth, that is, the word 
6r speech. If we have arrived at this, we can easily under- 
stand how the general concept of word was specialised in 
the sense both of _aacred utteranc e o r^formula and of prayer; 
without any idea "Of “Swelling meditation or lifting up oT 

^ See XMnd. CJp, I, a, ii, vkg ghi brthati, tasy& esha patiA ; and VII, 
a, a, yo y&kam braJimaxity upasate. Cf. Brih. I, 3, ao. 
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hearts, so alien to Vedic poets, such as they are known to 
us. But if I am right in seeing in Brahman the original 
meaning of what breaks forth, of a force that manifests 
itself in audible speech, it will become easy to understand 
how Brahman could also, from the very beginning though 
in a different direction, have been used as a name of jthat 
universal force which manifests itself in the creation of 
a visible universe. We need not suppose that it had to 
ascend a scale first from holy word, holy wisdom to the 
source of that wisdom, the absolute god. 

BWh and BzaJunan, Word. 

We may suppose therefore — I say no more — that Brah- 
man meant force or even germ, so far as it bursts forth, 
>^^iether in speech or in nature But now comes a much 
more perplexing question. It can hardly be doubted that 
Vr/h or B?'ih is a parallel form of YnJdh; and it is a well- 
known fact that both the Latin verhum and the German 
'Wort can be regularly derived from the same root, cor- 
responding to a possible Sanskrit V^’/h-a or Vr/dh-a. In 
that case Brahman also may be taken as a direct derivation 
in the '^sense oLtlTe uttered word, and ^rahman as the 
speaker, the uttere r. So far we are still on safe ground, 
€»id^ini “the p¥®rct state of our knowledge I should not 
venture to qo much beyond. But Colebrooke and other 
Vedic schulajuS. have often pointed outThe fact that in the 
Veda already we find a goddess Ya/v, speech , which we met 
in VAias-pAti and Br/has-pAti the lord of speech. This 
Vkk, as Colebrooke pointed out as early as 1805, was ‘the 
B rahm a, ^oceeding from .him After 
readmg Colebrooke’s remaps on it, Tew Sanskrit scholars 
could help being reminded of th e Logos^ oj:..^ that 
was in the beginning, tliat was with GckI, and by whom 
aniKmgs’' were made. The important question, however. 


' Divyaddsa Datta quotes a passage from the Yogavasiah^/ia ; * Brahina- 
vr/mhaiva hi gragaA' kt\ brahmavnmhaiiam* ^Vedantism, p. 28). 

“ In the Kig-veda we have only yKkfih pate, X, 166, 3, as two words ; 
and again pjltiw vaA*il/t, IX, a6, 4. Brahmnnas patiA occurs frequently in 
Kig-veda, as II, 23, i, (/yesh^/mr^^/atn braliman&ni brahma^ias pate, &c. 

^ Miscellaneous Essays, I, p. 28. 
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which, even after Colebrooke’s remarks, remained still 
undecided, was whether t his idea of the creative Word 
was borrowed 1 ^ the Greeks^ fo)m^India^^^^^ the Indians 

f j^lTQfe ece^ or ^eTKef" iFwas an idea thatl^pc^ng 
^pendently in both countnes/ This is a question the 
wer of which must lead to the most far-reaching con- 
lences. Professor "Sifibiwn his ‘Indische Studien,’ IX, 
473, published an article with the object of showing that 
‘ the Logos-idea had no antecedents in Greece to account 
for it/ This was certainly a startling assertion, but in the 
face of well-known facts he added : ‘ Without wishing to 
give a decision on this question, the surmise is obvious, 
considering the close relations at that time existing between 
Alexandria and India, that the growth of this 

influenced by the like views of the philosophical 
s yste ms of Indi a/ He says again, ‘that it may have been 
simply on account of the invigorating influence which the 
gods were believed to derive from the hymns, tliat the 
^ Lwas conceived as furnishing to Pra<yapat i 
the strength of creation, though at last, particularly in 
thft sJifl-pA of Om^ obtained the highest position, being 
identifi^ with the absolute Brahman/ 

I hope I have thus given a correct account of 
Wfehci/s somewhat vague yet startling assertion7tEalthe 
Ale ptndrian Logos idej a had no antecedents in Greek philo- 
sopny, bui was influenced by the There are, 

no doubt, similarities, but there are dissimilarities also 
which ought not to be ignored. To say nothing else, 

rnRstniline anrl that involves more 
than a difference of grammatical gender. 

I have tried to show in my ‘Lectures on Theosophy/ 
that the facts of the case lead us to a very different, nay 
to the very opposite, opinion. If I did not enter on a dis- 
cussion of the arguments which were intended to prove 
the absence of antecedents of the Alexandrian Logos^idea 
in Greek philosophy, it was because T thought it better to 
state the facts as they really are, without entering on any 
useless controversy, leaving classical and Sanskrit scholars 
to form their own conclusions. While Professor Weber 
had asserted that the Logos appears in Alexandria without 
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any preparatory steps, I did my best to point out these 
very steps leading up to the Logos, which are very well 
known to every student of the early history of Greek 
philosophy If I have succeeded in this, the presumption 
in favour of any Indian influence having been exercised on 
the philosophers of Alexandria, would fall to the ground 
of itself, and the claims of India and Greece would be 
equal so far as the original idea of the Word, as a potent ia 
of the absolute Being, was concerned. ‘ Real Indian philo- 
sophy,* I had said before, * eyen in that em bryonic^forin. in 
which jre find it jn completely, by 

RselL We cannot claim for it any historical relatipj^hip 
witV the earliest Greek philosophy. The two are as inde- 
pendent of each other as the Greek jChawa. when she has 
Become the wife of Hephaestos, is of the the red 

horses of the Vedic Dawn’ (p. 79). 

Then the question arose, was there at least _a dii^tant 
relationship*, such as exists between Ghaxia.and the 
Between Zgus^ and ^Dyaus, lietween Vj-i, and the Logog 
also ? As there werenoTinguistic indiSitions whatever in 
support of such a view, I arrived in the end at the conclu- 
sion, that sticking 

Vi^and the Qreck Logoigi, we must here alsa-.admit that 
w^l was possible in India was possible in Greece likewise, 
and ihat we have no evidence to support us in any furflier 
conclusions. In all this I thought that facts would speak 
far better than words. It is quite true that Professor 
Wejter was careful to add the clause ‘ that he did not intend 
to give any opinion on this question,’ but after such a con- 
fession it is hardly becoming to hint that those who have 
given an opinion on this question, had derived their infor- 
mation from him. It is easy to state the pros and cons, 
the PClrvapaksha and the Uttampaksha,l)ut both are meant 
in the end to lead on to the Siddhanta, the conclusion. 
Even stronger coincidences between Va/c and the Sophia 
of the Old Testament^ might have been adduced, for as 
we read of VaA; as the companion of Pragf&pati-^ 'Wisdom, 

^ Theosophy, p. 384, The Historicul Antecedents of the Logos. 

* M. M., Tlieosophy, p. 381, 

* K^^ka la, 5 (97, i). 
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in Prov. viii, 30, is made to say, ‘I was by him, as one 
brought up with him ; and I was daily his delight, rejoicing 
always before him/ 

While in the K&^Aaka we read of Y&>Ic being impregnated 
by Pragr&pati, we read in Prov. viii. 23, ‘ The Eternal pos- 
sessed me in the beginning of his way, before his works 
of old.' 

But with aJl this I cannot admit that there is any Mxi- 
dence of borro wing , or of . any laixd pf, ipt^^ between 

Indian and Greek philosophy, and I should have thought 
that after the historical antecedents of the Logos and the 
Logoi in Greece had been clearly laid open, the idea of the 
Greeks having borrowed their Logos from Vedic Yak or 
from the O. T. Sophia, would not have been revived. The 
historical consequences of such an admission would carry 
us very far indeed, and it would require a far stronger 
lever to lift and to remove the weight of evidence on the 
other side than the arguments hitherto brought forward. 
If the Greeks had really borrowed their idea of the Logos 
from India, why should they not have adopted any of the 
consequences that followed from it ? 

East and West. 

This requires some fuller consideration. Every indica- 
tion of a possible intellectual intercourse between G reek s 
and Hindus in ancienF as well as in more modern T/iines, 
has been carefully noted and strongly urged of late, but 
I feel bound to say that, particularly for ancient times, 
nothing beyond mere possibilities of an exchange of reli- 
gious or philosophical ideas between Greece and India has 
as yet been established. It seems not to have Txieii' per- 
ceived that an exchange of philosophical thought is very 
different from an adoption of useful arts, such as alphabetic 
writing, astronomical observations, coined money, or articles 
of trade whether jewels, wood, or clothing materials. It is 
only a philosopher that can teach or influence a philosopher, 
and even in the cases of two such men meeting, the diffi- 
culties of an interchange of thought, without a perfect 
knowledge of the languages, are far greater than we 
imagine. We have an instance of a foreign philosopher 
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becoming a proficient in the philosophical language of India 
in the case of Hiouen-thsang. Has he left any trace of 
Chinese thought, whether derived from Confucius or Lao- 
tze, in India? Modern missionaries, if unsuccessful in 
conversions, may, no doubt, have left some imprint of 
Christianity and European philosophy on the native mind, 
but the position of the Christian missionary in India, 
accredited by membership in the ruling race, is very differ- 
ent from what the position of a few Buddhist monks could 
possibly have been in ancient times, even if they had 
reached Alexandria, and learnt to speak and converse on 
certain subjects in Greek or Egyptian. A courier may be 
very conversant with French or Italian, but let him try to 
discuss metaphysical (juestions, or even to translate a book 
of Vico s into English, and it will be perceived what differ- 
ence there is between an intei'preter and a philosopher 
capable of discussing religious and metaphysical problems. 

That there was a time when the ancestors of the Aryan 
speakers had the same language and held many of their 
mythological and religious names anti ideas in common, is 
no longer doubted, though, even here, we must be satisfied 
with names, and could not expect common mythological 
speculations. Later contact between Lidians and Greeks, 
whether in Persia, Asia Minor, or Greece, assumed no 
importance till we come to the invasion of Asia Minor, 
Persia, and India by Alexander the Great. But long 
before that time both Greeks and Hindus had invented 
many things, such as kings, priests, numbers, and seasons, 
marriages and funerals, without our having to imagine that 
there was at that time any exchange of ideas between the 
two countries on such points. If then wc meet in India as 
well as in Greece with similar philosophic ideas, as, for 
instance, with a name meaning Mom and with the Moiiiic 
t |n^Qry . should we suggest at onceTRSl 
borrowed his atoms from Kaiiada, or^^^’S^S^S KT h is An us 
fromEgjjgyygj^^^ It is intcresCug, no doubt, to point out 
comcTcfmices between Pythag oras, Pla^to 

aiid Aristotle, but it is even more mterestiftg ttT 
file shades of difference in cases where they seem most to 
agree. If the VedAnta could elaborate an ideal Monism, 
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why not the Eleatics a s well ? And yet where is there a 
trace of such a philosophical theory as the absolutej^ent^ 
of . (the absolute nbemg^Tto 
be found in Cfreet pfiilosophy ? Who would see more than 
a very natural coincidence between the S anskri t triad, of 
IJhamaaVirtuej Artha, wealth, K&iaa^loye, and the Platonic 
ra fcaAa, wb^.t jg[ |ynQd. ra Oi(l)€\Lfiay w b^ j psef ul. and ra 
fjbea w ba^ia pT^aaan t i How widely tEe triad of t hought. 
'vjjjfd, afm^^jsspread has been shown very clearly by 
my old fri^§ti 3 rrofessor Cowell and others, but no one 
would venture to accuse either Greeks or Indians of borrow- 
ing or of theft on such evidence. 

The real character of most of these coincidences between 
Greek and Hindu philosophy, is best exhibited by the often 
attempted identification of the names of Pythagora s and 
B uddha-gy u. At first sight it is certainly SarCting^but if 
traSSSn^JcK to its origin, it evaporates completely. First 
of all, Buddha-guru does not occur, least of all as a name 
of the teacher Buddha, and whether as a common Aryan 
name or as borrowed, could never be the same as 

Bjjddha, or pjyuaj* '' The belief in transmigration 

among the Buddhists, besides being borrowed from the 
Veda, is very different from that of ^Pythagoras and other 
philosophers, both civilised and uncivilised, while ascetic 
practices were certainly not confined to either India or 
Greece-, . 

It is quite true that after Alexander’s conquests, and 
after the establishment of a Bactrian kingdom, in the 
North of India, there was a more real intercourse even 
between philosophers of Greek and Indian origin, and 
many of the facts bearing on this subject have been very 
carefully put together by Count Goblet d’Alviella in his Ce 
qne VInde doit d la Grece, 1897. But even he brings for- 
ward coincidences, which require more convincing proofs. 
With regard to Indian coinage, it should be observed 
that the three gods mentioned by Pata/?flrali as used for 
commerce, i.e. on coins, are the very gods found on the 
earliest Mauryan coins, / Siva. Sk anda, and Yis^ha, cf . Pan. 
V, 3, 99 ; provided that VMkha can refer to Kama shoot- 
ing his arrows 
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It cannot be doubted that tiie a r t of coining mop ^y aeasl 
introduced into India by i f of 

Indian" ^ds“*and "even" of "Suddha on ancient coins, may be 
supposed to have favoured idolatry in India, that too may 
be admitted. Indian gods, however, were 
h ad legs apd arm s^ heads, noses apd eyes, ^"^ly 

of workable stone in many parts of 
India would naturally have been unfavourable to a develop- 
ment of sculptured idols. The Hindus had a god of love in 
the Veda, but he was very different from the Kama, imaged 
on more modem coins as an archer sitting on the back of 
a parrot. 

We are now in possession of specimens of much earlier 
Greek workmanship in India, than this Kama on the back 
of a parrot, nor is there any reason to doubt that the idea 
of temples or monasteries or mqnju^ents».bpjJ,t^a^ carved 
in^stone, came from Greece, while some of the Indian archi- 
tecture, even when in stone, shows as clear surviving traces 
of a native wood-architec ture as , for instance, the Lycian 
tombs. 


The later influ^ppe which supposed to 

have exercised in originating or in powerfully influencing 
the se cf^rian , w praliip i:>£^iriSx22.fl. dn^^ nof. qqnpprn ns here, 
for, if it should be admitted at all, it would have to l>e 
referred to a much later period than that whicli gave l ise 
to the six systems of philosophy. Ever since the beginning 
of Sanskrit studies, nay even before, these startling simi- 
larities between Krishna and Christos have been pointed 
out again and again. But iteration yields no strength to 
argument, and we are as far as ever from being able to 
point to any historical channel through which the legends 
of Christ or K7’ishna could have travelled. No one can 


deny the similarities, such as they are, but no one, I believe, 
can account for them. Some of those who have been most 


anxious to gather coincidences between the Bhagavad-gitji 
and the New Testament, have been rightly warned by 
native scholars themselves, that they should learn to trans- 
late both Sanskrit and Greek before they venture to com- 

C e. It should not be forgotten that as the Bhagavad-git&» 
rs the title of Upanishad, it may belong to the end of 
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the TJpanishad-period, and may, as the late Professor Telang 
maintained, be older even than the New Testament. If 
Damascius tells us that there were Brdhmans living at 
Alexandria we must not forget that this refers to the end 
of the fifth century a.d., and does not help us much even 
as indicating the way by which the idea of the Creative 
Word could have reached Clement of Alexandria or Origen. 
That Clement of Alexandria knew the name of Butta is 
well known, he even knew that he had been taken for 
a god. Nor should it be forgotten, that Pantaenus who, 
according to Eusebius, had preached the Gospel in India, 
was one of the teachers of Clement. But all this is far 
from proving that Clement or Origen was able to study 
the Vedanta-Sfitras or the Buddhist Abhidharmas, or that 
their opinions were influenced by a few Indian travellers 
staying at Alexandria who cared for none of these things. 

Some of the coincidences between Buddhism and Christi- 
anity are certainly startling, particularly by their number^ 
but in several cases they exist on the surface ^nly anS^are 
not calculated to carry conviction on one side or the other. 
I have treated of them on several occasions, for the last 
time in my paper on ‘ Coincidences,' but the same coinci- 
dences, which have been proved to be anything but real 
coincidences, are repeated again and again. The story of 
Buddha sitting under an Indian fig-tree {ficus reliyiosa) has 
nothing whatever in common with Nathaniel sitting under 
a Palestinian fig-tree, and the parable of the Prodigal Son 
in the Buddhist scriptures is surely very different in spirit 
from that in the New Testament. There remain quite 
sufficient similarities to startle and perplex us, without our 
dmg^ging in what has no power of proving anything. No 
critical historian would listen for one moment to such 
arguments as have been used to establish a real exchange 
of thought between India and Europe in ancient times. 
On this point we owe a great deal to students of ethnology, 
who have pointed out coincidences quite as startling be- 
tween the religious and philosophical folklore of uncivi- 
lised and civilised races, without venturing to suggest any 


^ See Goblet d'AIviella, 1 . o., p. 167. 
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borrowing or any historical community of origin. The 
if in vat ^ bridge, for instance, which seems so peculiar to 
the Persians, had its antecedents as far back as the Veda, 
and is matched by a similar bridge among the North 
American Indians^. I say, a similar bridge, for it differs 
also, as I pointed out, very characteristically from the 
Persian bridge. Again, it is well known that the creation 
of the world by the Word has been discovered among so 
low a race as the Klamaths but no one has ventured to 
say that the two accounts had a common origin or were 
l)orrowed one from the other. This should serve as a use- 
ful warning to those who are so fond of suggesting channels 
through which Indian thought might have influenced 
Palestine or Greece, and vice versa. 

No doubt, such channels were there ; neither mountains 
nor seas would have formed impassable barriers. Besides, 
Buddhism, as early as the third century was certainly 
a missionary religion quite as much as Christianity was 
at a later time. Alexandria was known by name, as 
Alasando, to the author of the Mahavannsa"*. On the 
other hand, the name of King Gondaphoros, who is 
mentioned in the legend of St. Thomas’ travels to India, 
has been authenticated on Indo-Parthian coins as Gondo- 
phares, likewise the name of his nephew Abdayases, and 
possibly, according to M. S. L^vi, that of Vasu Deva as 
Misdeos. All this is true, and shows that the way l>etween 
Alexandria and Benares was wide open in the first century 
A.D. Nor should it have been forgotten that in the 
Dialogues between Milinda and Nagasena we have a well- 
authenticated case of a Greek king (Menaudros), and of 
a Buddhist philosopher, discussing together some of the 
highest pmblems of philosophy and religion. All this is 
true, and yet we are as far as ever from having discovered 
a Greek or Indian go-between in Jiagrante delicto. We 
have before us ever so many possibilities, nay even proba- 
bilities, but we could not expect any hond^ fide historian 
to accept any one of them as a proof of a real influence 

^ Contributions to the Science of Mythology. 

* 'Fheosophy, p. 168. * Theosophy, p. 383. 

* Le Comte d’Alviella, 1 . c., p. 177. 
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having been exercised by Greece on India or by India 
on Greece, at a time when Greek j)hilosophy and reli^on 
might still have been amenable to Eastern guides, or Indian 
schools of thought might have gratefully received fresh 
impulses from the West. Though the literature of India 
has no trustworthy chronology, still, unless the whole 
structure of the literary development of India is once 
more to be revolutionised, we can hardly imagine that 
the occurrence of such names as Bodda and Zamdes 
(Zoroaster) among the followers of Mani, or that of 
Terebinthos the pupil of Scythianos^ the very founder 
of the Manichaean sect in Babylon, would help us to 
discover the secret springs of the wisdom of Kapila or 
Buddha Sakya Muni. They may point out whence these 
heresiarchs derived their wisdom, but they leave the 
question which concerns us here totally untouched. Gorres, 
in spite of all his mysticism, was right when he looked 
for a similarity in technical terms in order to establish 
an Indian influence on Greek or a Greek influence on 
Indian philosophy. His principle was right, though he 
applied it wrongly. It is the same as in Comparative 
Mythology. There may be ever so many similarities 
between two mythologies, such as changes of men and 
women into animals or plants, worship of trees and 
ancestors, belief in spirits and visions in sleep or dreams, 
but one such equation as Dyaus = Zeus, is more convincing 
than all of them taken together. If people ask why, they 
might as well ask why the discovery of one coin with the 
uarne of Augustus on it is a more convincing proof of 
Roman influence in India than the discovery of ever so 
many pieces of uncoined gold. 

To return to the origin of the word Brahman. Tempting ^ 


^ It has been suggested that Scythianos may have V>een an adaptation 
of Sakya the Scythian, a name of Buddha, and Terebinthos may contain 
traces of Thera (elder). All this is possible, but no more. 

* There is a curious passage in Bhartrihari's BrahmakAtida which sooms 
to identify Speech and Brahman. See Sarvadarsana-sangraha, Bibb Ind., 
p. 140 

An|l<iinidhanam brahma sabdatattvatn yad aksharam, 
Vivartatejrrthabh&vena prakriyk ^fogato yathA. 
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as the distant relationship between Brahman and Byv'h in 
the sense of speech, with verbum and Word may be, we 
could not admit it without admitting at the same time 
a community of thought, and of deep philosophical thought, 
at a period previous to the Aryan Separation ; and we 
certainly have no evidence sufficiently strong to support 
so bold a hypothesis. What we may carry away from 
a consideration of the facts hitherto examined is that in 
India itself Brdhman, as a name of the TTfmrov kivovv, need 
not have passed through a stage when Brdhman meant 
prayer only, and that Brdhman, prayer, could not have 
assumed the meaning of the object of prayers, that is, 
the Universal Spirit, who never required any prayers 
at all. 

In order to show what direction the thoughts connected 
with Vafc took in the Veda, I shall first of all subjoin 
here a few passages from the hymns, the Brahma/ias and 
Upanishads : — 

V&/c, speech, speaking in her own name, is introduced 
in hymn X, 125, also in Atharva-veda IV, 30, as saying: — 

‘ I. I waiider with the Vasus and the Rudras, I wander 
with the Adityas and the Vi&ve Devas, I support Mitra 
and Vanina both, I support Agni and the two A.svins; 

2. I support the swelling (?) Soma, I suppoi*t TvAshtri 
and Pilshan and Bhaga. I bestow wealth on the zealous 
offerer, on the sacriticer who presses Soma. 

3. I am the queen, the gatherer of riches, tlie knowing, 
first of those who merit worsliip ; the gods have thus 
established me in many places, staying with many, entering 
into many. 

4. By me it is that he who sees, he who breathes, he 
who hears what is spoken, eats food ; without knowing 
it, they rest on me. Hear, one and all ! I tell thee what 
I believe. (?) 


Brahman without beginning or end, which is the eternal essence 
of speech, 

Is changed into the form of things, like the evolution of the world. 

Equally strong is the statement of M&dhava himself, SphofcUthyo niravr- 
yavo nitya^ aabdo brahmaiveti, ‘The eternal word which is called Sphota 
and does not consist of |>art9, is indeed Brahman.* 
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5. I, even I myself, say this, what is good for gods, 
and also for men ; whomsoever I love, him I make 
formidable, him I make a Brahmin, him a Rishi, him 
a sage. 

6. I bend the bow for Rudra (the storm-god) that his 
arrow may strike the hater of Brahman ; I make war for 
the people, I have entered both heaven and earth. 

7. I bring forth the (my?) father (Dyaus) on the summit 
of this world, my origin is in the waters, in the sea ; from 
thence I spread over all beings, and touch yonder heaven 
with my height. 

8. I indeed spread forth like the wind, to lay hold on all 
things, beyond the sky, beyond the earth ; such have 
I become through my greatness.* 

I ask, is there any trace in these utterances of the 
thoughts that led in the end to the conception of the Greek 
Logos? There is another hymn (X, 71) which is very 
obscure and has for the first time been rendered more 
intelligible by Professor Deussen (A. G. P., p. 148), where 
we meet with some important remarks showing that 
language formed an object of thought even at that early 
time. But here also there is nothing, as yet, approaching 
to the conception of the Word as a creative power. We 
meet with such observations as that words were made 
in the beginning in order to reveal what before had been 
hidden. This is, no doubt, an important thought, showing 
that those who uttered it had not yet ceased, like our- 
selves, to wonder at the existence of such a thing as 
language. The struggle for life that is going on among 
words is alluded to by saying that the wise made speech 
by mind (Manas), sifting as by a sieve the coarsely ground 
flour. The power of speech is greatly extolled, and elo- 
quence is celebrated as a precious gift. All men shout 
when the eloquent man appears, holding the assembly 
subdued or spellbound by his words (Sabhasaha), nay 
he is supposed to remove all sin and to procure sustenance 
for his friends. The knowledge of all things or, as Deussen 
says, the knowledge of the origin of things, is taught by 
the Brfihman, 

We meet with passages of a very similar character, itii 
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various parts of the Br^Lhma')^as. One of the most startling* 
is found in a verse inserted in the Purusha-hymn, as given 
in the Taittiriya-S^ranyaka (III, 12, 17), ‘ I know that great 
sun-coloured Purusha, when on the verge of darkness, he, 
the wise, rests, addressing them, after having thought all 
forms, and having made their names/ Here we have only 
to translate forms by elbrj, and names by Aoyoi, and we shall 
not be very far from the world of thought in which Plato 
and Aristotle ^ moved. 

But although we can discover in this hymn an apprecia- 
tion of the mysterious nature of speech, we look in vain 
for the clear and definite idea that language and thought 
are one, which can be so clearly read in the Greek word 
Logos, both word and thought, nor do we find more than 
slight anticipations of the Neo-platonist dogma that the 
creation of the universe was in reality an utterance of the 
hidden thoughts and words of the Deity. 

Mind and Speeoli. 

The following passages will give some idea of what was 
thought in India about mind and language and their mutual 
relation. They may be vague and mystical, but they show 
at all events that a good deal of thought must have been 
expended by the early thinkers of India on this problem, 
the nature of speech and the relation between speech and 
thought. 

fifatap. Brahma^ia VI, i, i: ‘ Prayapati, after having 
created the Veda (Brahman, neut.), created the waters out 
of Yak (speech), for Va/c was his. That was created (sent 
forth). He then entered the waters with Brahman, i. e. the 
threefold Veda, and there arose from the water an egg 
which he touched and commanded to multiply. Then from 
the effff there arose first Brahman, neut., that is, the three- 
fold Veda/ 

Pawfcavim^a Br&hmana XX, 14, a: ‘Pragapati alone was 
this, and Yklc was his own, Vafc as the second. He thought. 
Let me create (send forth) this Ykk, for she will go and 
become all this.’ 


^ See Deussen, 1 , c.> p. 290. 
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jSatap. Br&hm. VII, 5, 2, 21 : ‘The unborn is V&fc, and 
from V&k Visvakarman (the all-maker) begat living beings/ 

Brih, Ar. Up. I, 5, 3 : ‘ The Atman consists of speech, 
mind, and breath. There are also the three worlds ; speech 
is this world, mind the air, breath the sky. The same are 
the three Vedas, speech the Rig-veda, mind the Yagfur-veda, 
breath the SSma-veda. The same are gods, ancestors, and 
men, speech the gods, mind the ancestors, breath men, &c.’ 

BWh. Ar. Up. I, I, 24 : ‘He desired, let a second body be 
bom of me, and he (death or hunger) embraced speech with 
his mind.’ 

And ibid. I, 4, 17: ‘This world in the beginning was 
Atman (Self), alone and lonely. He desired. May I have 
a wife . . . Manas (mind) is the Self, speech the wife, breath 
the child/ 

The same or very similar and often contradictory ideas 
occur in later works also. Thus we read in Manu I, 21 : 
‘ In the beginning he (Brahma) fashioned from the words 
of the Veda, the several names, works, and conditions of all 
things.’ 

And to quote but one passage from the Mah&bh&rata, 
5 S,nti-parva, 8533: ‘In the beginning VidyS, (knowledge, 
Sophia) without beginning or end, the divine VSik (speech) 
of the Vedas, was sent forth by Svayambhh, the self- 
existent.’ 

/Samkara, when treating of Spho^a^ (word), of which we 
shall have to treat further on, quotes from the BWh. Ar. 
Up. I, 2, 4 : ‘He with his mind united himself with speech,’ 
and he adds an important verse from some Smriti: ‘In 
the beginning divine Vak, Speech, eternal, without begin- 
ning or end, consisting of Veda, was uttered by Svayambhft, 
from which all activities proceeded ’ ; 

And again: ‘In the beginning Mahe^vara shaped from 
the words of the Veda the names and forms of all beings 
and the procedure of all activities.’ 

The Laws of Manu, or, more correctly, of the M&,navas, 
the clan of Manu, are no doubt later than the Br^hmarias, 
but they often contain old thoughts. 


. * Ved. Satras I, 3, 28. 
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These utterances, to which many more might be added, 
are certainly vague, and chaotic, and often contradictory, 
because they sprang from different minds without any pre- 
arranged system; but they seem to me to show at all 
events that thought and language must have occupied the 
philosophers of India far more than they did the philo- 
sophers of Greece, and even in later times those of modern 
Europe. And if some of them assigned the first place to 
thought and others to speech, this also serves to show that 
at all events these early guessers did not accept language 
simply as a matter of course, as most of our modern philo- 
sophers are so apt to do, but tried hard to discover whence 
it came and what was its true relation to thought. Thus 
we read in the >S^atap. Br. I, 4, 5, 8 : ‘A dispute once took 
place between Mind and Speech as to which was the better 
of the two. Both said, “I am excellent.” Mind said: 
“ Surely I am better than thou, for thou dost not speak 
anything that is not understood by me, and since thou art 
only an imitator of what is done by me and a follower in 
my wake, I am surely better than thou.” Speech said: 
‘'Surely I am better than thou, for what thou knowest 
I make known, I communicate.” 

‘ They went to appeal to Pragfapati for his decision, and 
PragrUpati decided in favour of Mind, &c.’ 

In the AnugitS. (p. %62) we read on the contrary : ‘ Tlaen 
the lord of speech was produced, tliat lord of speech looks 
up to the mind. First, verily, are words produced, and the 
mind runs after them.^ 

Some of the Brahmanic thinkers say in so many words 
that. (^Satap. Br. II, j, 4, jo, \kg vai 

Brahma), and the co-existence of 

mati aarp^l could hardly have failed to suggest to them the 
identity of Brahman and the sense of speech, just 

as every thoughtful Greek must have known that there 
was a reason why Logos m eant both word and thought. 
But that ancient cEapter of fEought which lies beyond 
the childhood of all philosophy is for ever lost to us and 
can be reconstructed by..4:;Q^j§cjtujr^ only, which, though 
they produce conviction in som e m inds, can^t be e^ect^ 
1^0 produSa jie same* in 
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Taking into account all these scattered indications, I 
cannot bring myself to accept the evolution of the various 
meanings of the word Brahman as elaborated by former 
scholars. I am particularly reluctant to differ on such a 
point from Professor Deussen. Professor Deusse n holds 
that Brahman had a ritualistic ori^^ (p. 239), ,^d from 
^m^er %me tb7‘mean K who is prayed to, the ^rg fulidf 
aer l^elt He calls it dlerTsum ISeiligeny Gottlichen empor- 
strebende Wille des MenscheUy which is much the same idea 
to which Roth and others have given currency, but which 
certainly requires a fuller justification. Instead of begin- 
ning with the specialised meaning of prayer, whether 
ritualistic or unpremeditated, and then rising^o tlm object 
of grayer, I pr3ef'"t6’1]iegin with BrAhman as a synonym 
of Br?Ji in B?"ihasp^ti, meaning word or spee([jlv^nd to 
admit by the side of it anotlj^ BrAh man . meaning that 
which utters or drives forth or manifests 

or creates, that which is the umyersarsuOTgEt fSkam b l^ ial 
or forqg (|^p,k.^bRV in fact the Brahman, sudhias we^ find it 
afterwards, whether as a neuter, BrAhman, or, for more 
popular purposes, as a mas c^ine^ Brah maTT No doubt in 
those dark passages through"* wmcb words passed silently 
before they emerged into the full light of literature, we 
may often fail to discover the right footsteps of their pro- 
gress, and we must be prepared for differences of opinion.' 
But the really important point is that on which all scholars 
agree, by assigning to BrAhman the final meaning of to or, 
TO ovrm or, rd Trpwror kivovv, though, even of those terms, 
as we shall see, not one corresponds fully and exactly to 
the character of BrAhman as developed in the history of 
the Indian mind. 


Atman. 

The next word we have to examine is Atman. It is next 
in impor tance to Brahman only, and the twoTbgether may 
be caUeS the Jtwo jpRIars on which rests nearly the^whole 
of the edifice of Indian philosophy, more particifi^arly^"!^ 
Vgd&nt^ a nd S amkhy a sysiems. 


Taitt. Br. II, 7, 17, i. 
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As early as the time of the Apastamba-Sutras, that is, at 
the end of the Vedic period, we read, I, 8, 23, i : — 

‘ The Brahmana who is wise and recognises all things to 
be in the Atman, who does not become bewildered when 
pondering (on it), and who recognises the Atman in every 
(created) thing, he shines indeed in heaven . . 

And in the same Siitras, I, 8, 23, 2, we find a definition 
of Brahman, as the cause of the world, which presupposes, 
as clearly as possible, the prevalence of VedS^ntic ideas ^ at 
the time of the author of this Sutra : — 

' He who is intelligence itself and subtler than the thread 
of the lotus-fibre. He who pervades the universe and who, 
unchangeable and larger than the earth, contains this 
universe; He who is different from the knowledge of 
this world which is obtained by the senses and is identical 
with its objects, possesses the highest (form of absolute 
knowledge). From him who divides himself, spring all 
(objective) bodies. He is the primary cause, eternal and 
unchangeable.' 

T he etymology of Atman is again extremely obscure^ 
probably because it belongs to \ a pre- Sanskritic, though 
A^an stratum of Indian speech HdweWr," can 
be uttle* doubt lliat in tlie Teda .^j j ipian. in several places, 
still mean s breath , as in Rv. X, 16, 3, suryam k&kshnh 
gSiJckhatu, vStam atmS, words addressed to a dead person, 
‘ May the eye go to the sun, the breath (Atma) to the wind.' 
It then came to mean yital^brea-th, life, and, like the spirit 
0>f^‘"bfeath, was frequently used in the sense of what we 
c^ll souL In some passages it is difficult to say whether 
we sWd translate it by life or by spirit. ]^;om soul there 
is but a small step to Sel^ and ftiat step Ts often gram -' 
matical rat her than real; ^ ^^liinTKe Atfiarva-vedarTX. 5, 30 
W read - 

AtmSnam pitdram putrSm paiitram piUmalidm, 
6ky&m ^^dnitrim mat&ram yd priyas tSn upa hvaye, 

we have to translate in English, ‘ Myself, father, son, grand- 

^ Yoga ^ind also are mentioned by name in the Apastaiuba- 

^Sutras, but not yet as definite systems of philosophy. Cf. I, 8, 33, 5; 
.11, 4, 8, 13. 
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son, grandfather, wife, mother, whoever are dear, — I call 
upon them/ But Self may here be translated by soul or 
person also, just as we may say, ‘ My soul doth magnify 
the Lord,’ instead of * I magnify the Lord/ Again we read, 
Rv. IX, 1 1 3, I, baldm dAdhIlnaA AtmAni, ‘putting strength 
into oneself/, the end Atman became the regular 
pronoun self. I need not go through all the evidence 
which may be seen in any Sanskrit dictionary^, but we 
have still to see at what stage in its dj^elopnij^^^to 
became the de^i]^ nairm of tne^ouF or Self JviUxin. This 
transition of me^ Atman offers a curious parallel 

to that of ^su a nd ^tL.which we examined before. 

There are passages such as kv. I, 164, 4, bhKmya 7 A AsuA 
AsWk AtmA kvA svit, ‘ Where was the breath, the blood, the 
spirit of the world?’ Here AtmA may rendered by 
spirit or life. But in other passages Atman signifies 
simply the inmost and more par- 

ticularly of man.^ so that in the end it means much the 
same as whal medieval philosophers would have called 
the quiddity, or Indian philosophers the IdantA of things. 
Thus we read at first AtinAnam AtmanA pasya. ‘see thy 
Self by thy Self ; ’ AtmarvaTTiv AtmanaA sa k sht ‘ Self is 
the witness of Self.’ In this sense Atman is afterwards 
used thq mmiA. Xkf -iJiA hlgbeftt person, the s oul of the 

Iwe r^d ( iSatap. Br. XIV, i g.l: 
sa vA ayam AtmA sarveshAnTbEStAnAm adhipatiZ;, sarve- 
shAm bhfitAnA77i rA^a, ‘ That Atman is the sovereign of all 
beings, he is the king of all beings/ 

FrajApati, Bralunaa, Atmaa. 

We have thus seen three words growing up in the hymns 
and BrAhmarms of the Veda, Pra^Apati, Brahman, and 
Atman, each of which by itself represents in nwe a whole 
philosophy or a view of the worm. ln~PragfApi^we<^h^ 
the admission of. a personal _and supreme being, a god above 
alLgOds, a creator and ruler of tHe world. He createffUie 
primev^ watora mad rose fromTihem as Hiraiiyagar bha, 

* See Anthropological Religion, pp. aoo aeq. ; Theosophy, pp. 347 seq., 
or more recently, Deussen’s Qeechichte der Philoeophie, pp. 324 scq. 
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in order to send forth, ^ . 

Whether this Pray&paU was himself th^^^j^ 
of the world may seem douBtfuf. Many times it is said 
that he was everything and that he desir ed to be come 
many, and thus created the world, in vdiiefi case matter 
also would have come out of him. In other places, how- 
ever, the primeval waters seem to have been admitted as 
existing by themselves and apart from Pragf&pati (Rv. X, 
I 2 J, 7). We also read that in the beginning there was 
water over whkkJPxa^pati breathed as..wind and produced 
t he earth, or that the waters themselves produced a golden 
egg from whence arose Pra^apati, the creator of gods and 
men. There occur even in the Brnhinaz/as allusions to the 
legend well kiiowilirom the Puiw^as, that a boar brought 
forth (Udbaliarha or Udvavarha from Vrdi) the eailh, 
or that a tortoise supported it\ 

A WJief in that Praf^apati^ aa a personal god» was the 
lie ginning .oL ^m ooofheistm J re Ji dniu in. India. 

L. Brahman and Atman, as one, cpnstitute(l 
mPnistiq^j)hilosophy of th^t 

countjy. ^ 


^ M. M., India, pp. 134, 387. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE SYSTEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Orowth of PliilosopMoal Ideas. 

We have thus learnt the impoHant lesson that all these 
ideas, metaphysical, cosmological, and otherwise, burst forth 
in India in great profusion and confusion, and without any 
preconceived system. 

We must not suppose that these ideas follow each other 
in chronological succession. Here once more the Nehen- 
einander gives us the true key, much more than the 
Xacheinander, We must rememher that this earliest philo- 
sophy existed for a long time without being fixed by 
writing, that there was neither control, authority, nor 
public opinion to protect it. Every Asrama or settleuient 
was a world by itself, jBven the simplest means of com- 
muhication, such as high-roads or rivers, l>eing often want- 
ing. The wonder is that, in spite of all this, we should 
find so much p pity in the numerous guesses at tinith pre- 
served to us among the.se Vedic ruins. This was due, wo 
are told, to the Param^^&, i . e. to those wdio handed down 
the tradition an3^ atlasr^ollected whatever could l>e saved 
of it. It would be a mistake to imagine that there w^as 
a continuous development in the various meanings assumed 
by or assigned to such pregnant terms as Prajr&pati, 
Brahman, or even Atman. It is much more in accordance 
with what we learn from the Br&hmawas and Upanishads 
of the intellectual life of India, to admit an infinite number 
of intellectual centres of thought, scattered all over the 
country, in which either the one or the other view found 
influential advocates. We should then understand better 
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how Brahman, while meaning what bursts or drives forth, 
came to signify speech and^ prayer, as well as creative 
power and creator, and why Atman meant not only breath, 
but life, spirit, soul, easence, or what I have ventured to 
render by the Self, das Sdbst, of all things. 

But if in the period of the Brahmanas and Upanishads 
we have to find our way through religious and philo- 
sophical thoughts, as through clusters of thickly tangled 
creepers, the outlook becomes brighter as soon as we 
approach the next period, which is characterised by per- 
sistent attempts at clear and systematic thought. We 
must not imagine that even then we can always discover 
in the various systems of philosophy a regular historical 
growth. The which we possess of the 

six systems of philosophy, each distinct from the other, 
cannot possibly claim to represent 

at a systematic treatment ; they are rather the last summing 
up of what had been growing up during" many generations 
of isolated thinkers. 


PrastliAiia BlMda. 

What the Brahmans themselves thought of their philo- 
sophical literature we may learn even from such mcxiern 
treatises as the Pi ^t h %\fj >:l> to from which I gave some 
extracts by way ormtrocluction lo some paper's of mine on 
one of the systems of Indian philosophy, published as long 
ago as 1852 in the Journal of the German Oriental Society. 
It is but fair to state that the credit of having discovered 
that tract of Ma<ihusudana Sarasvati, and perceived its 
importance, l)elonged really to Colebixx)ke. I myself came 
to be acquainted with it through my old friend, Dr. Trithen, 
who had prepared a criticiU etlition of it, but was prevented 
by illness and death from publishing it. It was published in 
the meantime by Professor Weber in his Indische Studien, 
1849, and I think it may be useful to give once more some 
extracts from it ^ 

‘ A new intnslation of the Prasth&na-bheda haa been publislied by 
Prof. Deiissen aa an Introduction to his AUgeiueine Goschichte der 
Philosophie, vol. i, p. 44, 1894. 
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he writes, ‘ is logc^ as promulgated by Gotama® 
in five Adhy&yas (lessons r^lm object is knowledge of the 
nature oTIbne sixteen Pad&rthaslby means of name, 3 ej^^ 
tioh, and examihatiqri/ These^iia^hs.^ jare tte imporT^T 
of easgStTS^'!0pi6g^ philosophy; but it has 

proved very misleading to see Pad&rtha here translated by 
categories. No one could understand why such things as 
doubt, example, wrangling, &c., could possibly be called 
categories or praedicabilia, and it is no wonder that Ritter 
and others should have spoken of the NyS,ya with open 
contempt, as they have done, if such things were repre- 
sented to them as the categories of Indian logic. 

‘There is also the Vaiseshik^, philosophy , in. J.^§S9J&s, 
promulgated by oJaieet^to. establish 

simijlarities dissma^ritigai, the. sixJPad&rjtoa, viz.: — , 

I. Dravya, substance. 

а. Guna, quality. 

3. Karman, activity. 

4. Sam^nya, what is general and found in more than one object. The 
, highest S&m&nya is Satt& or being. 

5. Visesha, the differentia or what is special, residing in eternal 
/itoms, &c. 

б. Sainayd.ya, inseparable inherence, as between cause and effect, parts 
and the whole, &c. 

To which may be added 

'7. Abh&va, negation. 

This philosophy also is called Ny^ya.’ 

These Padarfchas of the Vai^eshikas, at least 1-5, may 
indeed be called they represent what can be 

^ Ny&ya is derived from ni ‘ into,' and i * to go.* The fourth member 
of a syllogism is called Upanaya, heading towards’ or ^induction.’ 
Ballantyne translates Ny&ya by iii$ohos. 

® Anvikshiki as an old name of philosophy, more particularly of logic, 
occurs also in Gautama’s Dharmas^stra 11 , 3. It is used sometimes as 
synonymous with Mimkmsd., and is more comprehensive than logic. 

^ As the MSS. vary between Gotama and Gautama, 1 have kept the 
former for the Ny^ya, 'philosopher,' the latter for Buddha. 

* Barth^lemy St. Hilaire, in his work on Indian Logic, p. 356, remarks, 
'Mats le philosophe Vaiseshika n'a point cherchd k distinguer les 
cat^ories entre elles, en dnumerant leurs propri^t^, comme Fa fait le 
Stagirite. 11 n'a point montrd, comme Aristoto, leurs rapports et leurs 
differences.' But this is exactly what he has done, cf. Sutras 1 , 8 seq. 
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predicated, in general, of the objects of oui: §xp§riencej or, 
iromTin"lTfl^^ view, ^at is predicated Xy, or 

what is the highest sense. words fPadal , Thus 

it has corae to pass" that Pad^rthA^ literally the meaning of 
a word, was used in Sanskrit in *tlie' sense of things i g 
general, or objects. It is^i^ightly translated by cate^i^ 
Wheh^ apj^ed ^ five Padartnas such 

a'‘'"tm®lati6h, doubtful in the case of "IKe sixth or 

seventh Padartha of th^^ Y.O'k^ehikaa, would of courSS^^e 
quite misleading whep ^§ipplied to the Pad^lrthas. of Gptama. 
The reS categories would, in Gotama’s system, find their 

E lace mostly under Prameva. meaning not so^nu^h what 

a s to be proved or e^ablisned, as what forma^the jobiaet^of 

" * 

"'^S3K^Ilsudana continues : ‘ The MimS,ms& also is twofold, 
viz. the (wor k~philosoph yl and the 

.spirit). The 

Karma-Mimgimsfi, has been brought out by the venerable 
G'aimini in twelve chapte rs.' 

The obj ects 'bf tliese twelve chapters are then indicated 
very shortly, and so as to be hardly intelligible without 
a reference to the original Sfitras. Dhamna. the object of 
this philosophy, is explained as consisting of acts of duty^ 
chi e fly s ac^c ial. The second, third, and fourth chAptera 
trealf^ bf^^ifierences and varieties of Dharma, its parts 
(or appendent members, contracted with the main act), and 
the principal purpose of each sacrificial performance. The 
fifth chapter tries to settle the order of all sacrificial per- 
form apce s, and the sixth the qualifications of its perfemers. 
The subject of iildksSfo1??!IS§^® k opened in the "seventh 
chapter and carried on more rally in the eighth. Infemble 
changes, adapting to any variation or copy of certain 
sacrificial acts what was designed for the types or models 
of them, are discussed in the ninth, and bars or exceptions 
in the tenth. Concurrent e^cacy is considered in the 
eleventh chapter, anJ'^^l ^dm^e p^ iin the twelfth ; that 
is, the co-operation of se^raTf acts Tor a single result is the 

^ I give this more intelligible description fi*om Oolebrooke, Miscellaneous 
Essays, vol. i, p. 330 seq. 
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subject of the one, and the incidental effect of an act, of 
which the chief purpose is different, is discussed in the 
other 

‘There is also the Samk ^rshana-l^ ^nd^a. consisting of 
four chapters, composed 1w and this, which is 

known by the name of De vat&,-kS/72 da. belongs to the 
Kar ma-M im&rnsa. because it teaches the act called Up&san& 
or worship. 

‘ Next follows the S krirakB^-Mimkm s^. consisting of four 
chapters. Its^ object is to mate clear the oneness gf 
Brahman and Atman (Selfi, and to Exhibit the rules 
teaS it) by means of Vedic study, &c.’ 

It isln fact much more what we call a System brj^losophy 
than the Phrva-lBRmamsa, and it is quoted By different 
names, such as Uttara-Mimamsli, Brabma-Mimaw^a^, Ve- 
danta, fcc.^ ^ 

‘ In the first lecture is shown the agreement with which 
all Vedanta passages refer, directly or indirectly, to the 
iuward, undivided, second-less Brahman, In the first section 
are considered Vedic passages which have clear indications 
of Brahman ; in the second, passages which have obscure 
indications of Brahman, and refer to Brahman so far as 
he is an object of worship; in the third, passages which 
have obscure indications of Brahman, and mostly refer to 
Brahman, so far as he or it is an object of knowledge. 
Thus the consideration of the Vedanta texts has been 
finished, and in the fourth section such words as Avyakta, 
Agk, &c., are considered, of which it can be doubtful 
whether they may not refer to ideas, adapted and formu- 
lated by the SS,mkhya philosophers, such as Pradhana, 
PrakWti, which is generally, though quite wrongly, trans- 
lated by nature, as independent of Brahman or Purusha. 

‘The convergence of all Ved&nta texts on the second-less 
Brahman having thus been established, Vy&sa or B&.dar&,- 
yatia, fearing an opposition by means of arguments such as 

^ Professor Deussen has given a somewhat different version of these 
titles. He gives, for instance, as the subject of the fifth chapter the 
successive order of recitation, as enjoined by Sruti, but to judge from 
Him. Sfitras V, z, i, the right meaning seems to be the ‘settling of the 
order of performance, acceding to Sruti, subject-matter, recitation, &c,’ 

’ Read Adya for Akhya in the Prasth&na bheda. 
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have been produced by acknowledged Smritis and various 
other systems, undertakes their refutation, and tries to 
establish the incontrovertible validity of his own argu- 
ments in the second lecture. Here, in the first section, the 
objections to the convergence of the VedS,nta passages on 
Brahman, as stated by the Smritis of the SS,mkhya-yoga, 
the K^infi-das, and by the arguments employed by the 
Sa7>/khyas, are disposed of. In the second section is shown 
the faultiness of the views of the followers of the Samkhya, 
because every examination should consist of two parts, the 
establishment of our own doctrine and the refutation of 
the doctrine of our opponents. In the third section the 
contradictions between the passages of the Veda, referring 
to the creation of the elements and other subjects, are 
removed in the first part, and in the second those referring 
to individual souls. In the fourth section are considered 
all apparent contradictions between Vedic passages referring 
to the senses and their objects. 

*In the third chapter follows the examination of the 
means (of salvation). Here in the first section, while con- 
sidering the going to and returning from another world 
(transmigration), dispassionateness has to be examined. In 
the second section the meaning of the word Thou is made 
clear, and afterwards the meaning of the word That. In 
the third section there is a collection of words, if not purely 
tautological, all referring to the unqualified Brahman, as 
recorded in different SakhAs or branches of the Veda; and 
at the same time the question is discussed whether certain 
attributes recorded by other Vakhas in teaching a qualified 
or unqualified Brahman, may be taken together or not. 
In the fourth section the means of obtaining a knowledge of 
the unqualified Brahman, both the external, such as sacrifices 
and observing the four stations in life, and the internal, 
such as quietness, control, and meditation, are investigated. 

‘ In the fourth chapter follows an inquiry into the special 
rewards or fruits of a knowledge of the qualified and un- 
qualified Brahman. In the first section is described salva- 
tion of a man even in this life, when free from the influence 
of good or bad acts, after he has realised the unqualified 
Brahman by means of repeated study of the Veda, &c. In 
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the second section the mode of departure of a dying man 
is considered. In the third, the further (northern) road of 
a man who died with a full knowledge of the unqualified 
Brahman is explained. In the fourth section the obtain- 
ment of disembodied aloneness by a man who knows the 
unqualified Brahman is first described, and afterwards the 
abode in the world of Brahman, promised to all who know 
the qualified (or lower) Brahman. 

' This, the Ved&nta, is indeed the principal of all doctrines, 
any other doctrine is but a complement of it, and therefore 
it alone is to be reverenced by all who wish for liberation, 
and this according to the interpretation of the venerable 
/Samkara — this is the secret ! ' 

Here we see clearly tha t Madhu sfidana considered the 
Ved&.nta-jghilpsophy_as^in^^ Tiy )Sfamkara,TF lioT as 

the^QS^tom^ one, stilj.as the best of all philosophies. He 
made an important distinction also between the four, the 
Ny^ya^.Vaifieahika, Pfirva, and Uttaxa-Mina^msfit on one 
and the remaixdng. iwsh. the - , S^mkhya^and. Yoga- 
philosophies on the oiher* It is curious indeed that this 
distinction has been hitherto so little remarked. According 
to MadhusMana, the philosophies of Gotama. and KanMa 
are treated simply as Dharma^astras, like the 

Laws of Manu, nay like the MahS,bharata ' of Vyfi;sa, and 
the EAmS^yana of Valmiki. Of course these systems of 
philosophy cannot be called SmHti in the ordinary sense 
of Dharmas4stra ; but, as they are S mr^tl and 

not £fruti or revelation, they may be said to teach Dharma, 
if not in legal, at least in the moral sense of that word. 
Anyhow it is clear that S& mkhya and Yo ga were looked 
upon as belonging to a class different from that tg w-hich 
the two MimAmsAs, nay even Ny&ya and Vaiseshika, and 
the other recognised branches of knowledge belonged, which 
together are represented as the eighteen branches of^the 
I^jjt(the Veda). Though it may be difflcuIT^^^^^^ 
the exact reason of this distinction, the distinction itself 
should not be passed over. 

^The S&mkhya,' MadhusMana continues, ‘was brought 


^ See Dahlmann, Das Mahabh^rata als Epos und Hechtsbuch, 1896. 
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out by the venerable Kapila in six Adhv&vas. In the first 
Adhyjtya the obj ects fo r are considered ; in the 

second the effecis "or p ^gd^ta or original 

matter : in the third al oomiSa from sepsuoiis objftctfl ! in 
the fourth stories about dlj ji^ siQpate persp ns, such as 
(IV, ii), the tfetche r (IV, i8), &c. ; in the fifth 
there is re futatio n ot on ^site opinio ns ; in the sixth 
arggjjgi^^ tlie whole. TEechieFol^^t of the SS;7nkhya- 
pimosophy is to teach the difference between Prakriti and 
the rur ushas^ 

^I’hehriollows the Yoga-philosophy as taught by the 
venerable Pata/Jgfali, consisting of four parts. Here in the 
first part which stops t he act ivity and distrac- 

tion of the mind, and, as a means towards' it 7 ri§J 5 ealed 
practice and dispassionateness, are discussed ; in the second 
the .1 

tion even in one whose thoughts are distracted, such as 
(II, ^9) restraint, observances, posture, regulation of breath, 
devotion, contemplation, and meditation ; in the third, the 
ppwer s ! in the fourth alajjgflgap. The chief 
object of this philosophy is to ach ieve concentr ation by 
means of stopping all wandering thoughts? 

After this follows a short account of the P^upata and 
PS,«fcar^tra-systems, and then a recapitulation ^^TucIT is of 
interest. Here Madhusfidana says, ‘ that after the various 
systems have been explained, it should be clear that there 
are after all but three roads. 

1. Thft thft thftnrv a|crgrlome ration. 

2. The Pari/iama-v^da, the 

3. The Vi vartfl^-Y'^da . the thejjrgjg^illusion. 

The first theory holds that the four kinds of atoms 
(Atuj), those of e arth , w ater, fire,^ and air^by becoming 
successively which 

culminates in the egg of Brahman. 

This first theo^C that of tke jTarkikas (Nv &v a and 
•!_ ^ 1 — teaSSes f;hat an 

TPEe"second theory, that of the S^mkhyas, Yoga-p^ta«gfa- 
las, and P&supatas, says that Pradhdna alone, sometimes 

Q 
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called Prakrit! or original matter, composed, as it is, 
of the Gu'J^as of Sattva (good), !^gfas (moderate), and 
Tamas (bad), is evolved through the stages of Mahat (per- 
ceiving) and Ahamk&ra (subjectivity) into the shape oi the 
(subjective and objective) world. From this point of view 
the effected world existed before as real, though in a subtile 
(invisible) form, and was rendered manifest through the 
activity of a cause. 

The third theory, that of the BrahmavMins (Ved&nta), 
says that the self-luminous and perfectly blissful Brahman 
which has no second, appears by mistake, through its own 
power of Mkyk, as the world, while the Vaish?iavas 
(RamS^nugfa, &c.) hold that the world is an actual and true 
evolution of Brahman. 

But in reality all the Munis who have put forward these 
theories agree in wishing to prove the existence of the one 
Supreme Lord without a second, ending in the theory of 
illusion (Vivarta). These Munis cannot be in error, con- 
sidering that they are omniscient; and these different 
views have only been propounded by them, in order to 
keep off all nihilistic theories, and because they were afraid 
that human beings, with their inclinations towards the 
objects of the world, could not be expected at once to know 
the true goal of man. But all comes right when we 
understand that men, from not understanding their true 
object, imagined that these Munis would have propounded 
what is contrary to the Veda, and thus, accepting their 
opinions, have become followers of various paths.* 

Much of what has here been translated from Madhu- 
sMana’s PrasthS,na-bheda, though it rives a general survey, 
is obscure, but will become more intelligible hereafter when 
we come to examine each of the six philosophies by itself ; 
nor is it at all certain that his view of the development of 
Indian philosophy is historically tenable. But it shows at 
all events a certain freedom of thought, which we see now 
and then in other writers also, such as Vigr/mna-bhikshu, 
who are bent on showing that there is behind the diversity 
of Ved&nta, S4mkhya, and Nyfi,ya one and the same truth, 
though differently expressed; that philosophies, in fact, 
may oe many, but truth is one. 
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But however we may admire this insight on the part of 
Madhushdana and others, it is our duty, as historians of 
philosophy, to study the different paths by which different 
philosophers, whether by the light of revelation or by that 
of their own unfettered reason, have striven to discover 
the truth. It is the very multiplicity and variety of these 
paths that form the chief interest of the history of philo- 
sophy, and the fact that to the present day these six 
different systems of philosophy have held their own in the 
midst of a great multitude of philosophic theories, pro- 
pounded by the thinkers of India, shows that we must 
first of all try to appreciate their characteristic peculiarities, 
before attempting with Madhusiidana to eliminate their 
distinctive features. 

These philosophers are — 

I. B&darayana, called also Vy&saDvaip&yana orKr/shna 
DvaipS-yana, the reputed author of the Brahma-Shtras, 
called also Uttara-MimS,7>isS.-Sfitra8, or VyS,sa-Sfitras. 

Gaimini, the author of the Pfirva-Mim&,m8S.“Siitras. 

3. Kapila, the author of the SS.7>ikhya-Sfitras. 

4. Patar 7 gfali, also called ^Sesha or Phaain, the author of 
the Yoga-Sfitras. 

5. Ka^iada, also called Kaaabhujr, Ka7zabhakshaka, or 
Ulftka, the author of the Vai^shika-Sfttras. 

6. Gotama, also called Akshap&da, the author of the 
Ny&ya-SCitras: 

It is easy to see that the philosophers to whom our 
Sfitras are ascribed, cannot be considered as the first 
originators of Indian philosophy. These Sfitras often 
refer to other philosophers, who therefore must have 
existed before the time when the Sfttras received their 
final form. Nor could the fact that some of the Slitras 
quote and refute the opinions of other Sfitras, be accounted 
for without admitting a growing up of different philo- 
sophical schools side by side during a period which pre- 
ceded their last arrangement. Unfortunately such refer- 
ences hardly ever give us the title of a book, or its author, 
still less the ipaissima verba. When they refer to such 
topics as PuruSba and Prakrtti we know that they refer 
to the S&mkhya, if they speak of Auus or atoms, we know 
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that their remarks are pointed at the Vaiseshikas. But it 
by no means follows that they refer to the S&mkhya or 
Vaiseshika-Shtras exactly as we now possess them. Some 
of these, as has been proved, are so modem that they could 
not possibly be quoted by ancient philosophers. Our 
Sd^mkhya-Sfttras, for instance, have been proved by 
Dr, F. Hall to not earlier than about 1380 A.D., and 
they may be even later. Startling as this discovery was, 
there is certainly nothing to be said against the arguments 
of Dr. Hall or against those by which Professor Garbo ' has 
supported Dr. Hall’s discovery. In this case, therefore, 
these Sfttras should be looked upon as a mere rifaccimento, 
to take the place of earlier Sfttras, which as early as the 
sixth cent. a.d. had probably been already superseded by 
the popular Sfiimkhya-kd,rikSs and then forgotten. This 
late date of our Samkhya-Shtras may seem incredible, but 
though I still hold that the SCltra-style arose in a period 
when writing for literary purposes was still in its tentative 
stage, we know that even in our time there are learned 
Pandits who find no difficulty in imitating this ancient 
Sfitra-style. The SCltra-period, reaching down as far as 
Asoka’s reign in the third century, and his Council in 
2 ^% B.C., claims not only the famous Sfttras of Pft7uni, but 
has also been fixed upon as the period of the greatest 
philosophical activity in India, an activity called forth, it 
would seem, by the strong commotion roused by the rise 
of the Buddhist school of philosophy, and afterwards of 
religion. 

Xiit«mx7 XalinrMioM la tli* UpftaisluUUi. 

It is of considerable importance to remember that of the 
technical names of the six systems of philosophy^ t^o pnl y 
.occuriu theidaasical^^ ^ Sarnkb yaand Yo£ra 

-^^S&mkhyj^qga. ySlAnta does not occur, except in the 
j gvetfevafera, Muri^ aEgnECgTsome of the later Upanishads \ 
Mf 5 i&ms 4 occui 5 ^ sense of in vestigati on, Ny&ya 

^ Garbe, Die Sftmkh]ra*Philoeophie, p. 71. 

• A curious diatinctioa is made in a oommontary on the Oautaina- 
Setras XIX5 la, where it is said that Hhose parts of the Arauyakas which 
are not Upanishads are called VedAntas.’ 
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and Vai^eshika are altogether ab^nt, nor do we meet with 
such words as Hetuvidy&, or Anvikshikt, nor with the 
names of the reputed founders of the six systems, except 
those of the two Mtm^msas, B^daraya?ia and (Bimini. The 
names of Pata/ 7 ^ali, or Ka^iMa, are absent altogether, while 
the names of Kapila and Gotama, when they occur, refer, 
it would seem, to quite different personalities. 

Tli« Biz Ujmtmmm of PhUooophx. 

No one can suppose that those whose names are men- 
tioned as the authors of these six philosophical systems, 
were more than the final editors or redactors of the Siitras 
as we now possess them. If the third century li.c. should 
seem too late a date for the introduction of writing for 
literary purposes in India, we should rememl^er that even 
inscriptions have not yet been found more ancient than 
those of A^oka, and there is a wide diflTerence between 
inscriptions and literary compositions. The Southern 
Bud^di^ do not claim to have reduced their Hacred Canon 
to writing befoi^ the first century B.r., though it is well 
known that they kept up close relations with their 
Northern co-religionists wdio were acquainted with writ- 
ing’. During all that time, therefore, l)etween 477 and 
ever so many theories of the world, partSEmg"^ 
a Yedlinta, S&nikhya or Yoga, nay even of a Buddhist 
character, could have sprung^ up and have been reduced to 
a mnemonic form in various Asramaa. We need not wonder 
that much of that literature, considering that it could be 
mnemonic only, should have been irretrievably lost, and 
we must take care also not to look upon what has been 
left to us in the old Darsanas, as representing the whole 
outcome of the philosophical activity of the whole of 
India through so many generations. All we can say is 
that pl ^osop hy, began to, Jodia.. during^-ihe 

period and nay even in 

some of the Vedic hymns, that th£existence of Upanishads^ 
thouglTnof niSSSSarily OTtnSmC in the Bud- 
dhist Canon, and lastly that the name of Suttas, as a 

^ The eaored Bo-tree in the city of jlnuriidhapura in Ceylon was grown, 
wo are told, from a branch of the tree at Buddha GayA. 
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component part of the Buddhist Canon, must be later than 
that of the earliest Br&hmanic Siitras, because in the mean- 
time the meanings of had been changed from 

short mnemdniclja^lenc^ to fully dfiX^lODed discourses. 
PbiSibl3r"S3Sa was originally meantfSTtEe'^xr^ 
elucidated in a sermon, so that the long Buddhistic sermons 
came to be called Suttas in consequence. 


S^'tliaspati-StltraB. 

That some of the earlier philosophical Sfttras were lost, 
is shown in the case of the Brihaspati-Sfttras. These are 
said to have contained the doctrines of the out and out 
materialists, or sensualists, the IjaukAyatikas or KkrvkksiS, 
who deny, ^exjfltence .af everything beyond ,, what is 
given liy the s§nses. They are referrea^to by BhAskarA- 

III, 3, 53^, and as he gives an 
extract, it is likely that they still existed in his time, 
though no MS. of them has been found as yet in India. 
The same applies to such SAtras as the VaikhAnasa-Sfltras, 
possibly intended for the VSnaprasthas, and the Bhikshu- 
SMras^, quoted by PS^Tiini, IV, 3, no, and intended, it 
would seem, for Br&hmanic, and not yet for Buddhistic 
mendicants. It is a sad truth which we have to learn 
more and more, that of the old pre-Buddhistic literature 
we have but scanty fragments, and that even these may 
be, in some cases^jnere reprod»ctim» as in 

the case of the S&mkhya;^^ We know now that such 
Siitras could liave been produced at any time, and we 
should not forget that even at present, in the general decay 
of Sanskrit scmolarship, India still possesses scholars who 
can imitate K&lidSsa, to say nothing of such poems as the 
Mah&,bh^i,rata and BlLmlL^^aTia, and so successfully that few 
scholars could tell the difference. It is not long ago that 
I received a Sanskrit treatise written in SAtras with a com- 
mentary, the work of a living scholar in India, which 
might have deceived many a European scholar of Sanskrit 

^ Oolebrooke, Misc. Essays^, 1, 429. 

^ They were identified by Tkrkn&tha Tarkav&kaspati with the Yedkata- 
Sfitras ; see Siddh&nta KAumudi, vol. i, p. 59s. 
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literature \ If that is possible now, if, as in the case of 
the Kapila-SAtras, it was possible in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, why should not the same have taken place during 
the period of the Renaissance in India, nay even at an 
earlier time ? At all events, though grateful for what has 
been preserved, and preserved in what may seem to us 
an almost miraculous manner, we should not imagine that 
we possess all, or that we possess what we possess in its 
original form. 

Books of Beference. 

I shall mention here some of the most important works 
only, from which students of philosophy, particularly those 
ignorant of Sanskrit, may gain by themselves a knowledge 
of the six recognised systems of Indian Philosophy. The 
titles of the more important of the original Sanskrit texts 
may be found in Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, vol. ii, 
p. 239 seq., and in the Catalogues, published since his time, 
of the various collections of Sanskrit MSS. in Europe and 
India. 

For the Ved^ta-philosophy of BMardyana the most 
useful book is Thibaut’s English translation of the text of 
the Shtras and jSamkara's commentary in the S. B. E., vols. 
xxxiv and xxxviii. 

Of books written in German, Deussen's translation of the 
same work, 1887, preceded as it was by his ‘System des 
Vedanta,’ 1883, can be thoroughly recommended. 

Of the Samkhya-system we have the Shtras translated 
by Ballantyne in 1882-1885, the Aphorisms of the SS,mkhya 
Philosophy of Kapila, with illustrative extracts from the 
Commentaries, 1852, 1865, 1885. 

In German we have the SS,mkhya-Prava&ana-BhS,shya, 
Vigf/ 7 &na-bhikshu’s Commentar zu den SS,mkhya-Shtras, 
iibersetzt von R. Garbe, 1889. Also Aniruddha’s Com- 
mentary and the original parts of Ved^lntin Mah&deva’s 
commentary on the SAmkhya-Siitras, by Richard Garbe, 
1892. 

^ It ia called K&tanti*aA;Xi;Aandafcprakriy& by JGTandrak&nta Tarkalank&ra, 
1896, and gives additional Sutras to the Kfttantra on Vedic Grammar. 
He makes no secret that Sutram vrittis ^bhayam api mayaiva vyarAki, 
* the Siltra and the commentary, both were composed by me.' 
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Der Mondschein der Sfi^mkhya Wahrheit, V&iaspafcimi^ra’s 
SS.mkhya-tattva-kaumudi, iibersetzt von R. Garbe, 189a, is 
also a very useful work. 

The S&mkhya Kdrikd by fswarakrishna, translated from 
the Sanscrit by H. T. Colebrooke, also the Bhdshya or com- 
mentary by GaurapAda; translated and illustrated by an 
original comment by H. H. Wilson, Oxford, 1837, may still 
be consulted with advantage. 

Other useful works are : — 

John Davies, Hindu Philosophy. The Sankhya Karika 
of Iswarakrish^a, London, 1881. 

Die S&mkhya-Philosophie, nach den Quellen, von E. Garbe, 
1894, 

Of the Pfirva-MimllmsS. or simply MimS,ms&, which deals 
chiefly with the nature and authority of the Veda with 
special reference to sacrificial and other duties, we have 
the Sfltras with ^Sabarasv^min’s commentary published in 
the original ; but there is as yet no book in English in 
which that system may be studied, except Professor Thi- 
baut’s translation of Laugakshi Bh&skara*s Arthasamgraha, 
a short abstract of that philosophy, published in the Benares 
Sanskrit Series, No. 4. 

The Vaiseshika system of philosophy may be studied in 
an English translation of its Sfltras by A. E. Gough, 
Benares, 1873 ; also in a German translation by Roer, 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
vols. 21 and 22, and in some articles of mine in the same 
Journal of the German Oriental Society, 1849. 

The NyAya-Sfltras of Gotama have been translated, with 
the exception of the last book, by Ballantyne, Allahabad, 

1850-57- 

The Yoga-Sfltraa are accessible in an English translation 
by RdjendralAla Mitra, in the Bibliotheca Indica, Nos. 462, 
478, 482, 491, and 492. 

Dates of the miosophloal Stltraji. 

If we consider the state of philosophical thought in India 
such as it is represented to us in the BrUhmanas and 
Upanishads, and afterwards in the canonical books of the 
Buddhists, -we cannot wonder that all attempts at fixing 
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the dates of the six recognised systems of philosophy, nay 
even their mutual relationship, should hitherto have failed. 
It is true that Buddhism and G^ainism were likewise but 
two philosophical systems out of many, and that it has 
been possible to fix their dates. But if in their case we 
know something about their dates and their historical 
development, this is chiefly due to the social and political 
importance which they acquired during the fifth, the 
fourth, and the third centuries B.C., and not simply to their 
philosophical tenets. We know also that there were many 
teachers, contemporaries of Buddha, but they have left no 
traces in the literary history of India. 

Nor should we forget that, though the date of the 
Buddhist Canon may be fixed, the date of many of the 
texts which we now possess and accept as canonical is by 
no means beyond the reach of doubt. 

In the Buddhist annals themselves other teachers such 
as Gnatiputra, the Nirgrantha, the founder of Gainism, 
Pfiraiia KS^yapa, Kakuda KatyS^yana, Agrita Ke^akambali, 
SaTJigraya Vairai5fi-putra, Gosilli-putra, the Maskarin, are 
mentioned by the side of Gautama, the prince of the clan 
of the S&kyas. One of these only became known in his- 
tory, G/illtiputra, the Nirgrantha or gymnosophist, because 
the society founded by him, like the brotherhood founded 
by Buddha, developed into a powerful sect, the Gainas. 
Another, GosMi with the bamboo stick, originally an Agfi- 
vaka, then a follower of Mah&vira, became likewise the 
founder of a sect of his own, which, however, has now 
disappeared \ Gw^ltiputra or N8;taputta was actually the 
senior of Buddha. 

Though it seems likely that the founders of the six 
systems of philosophy, though not the authors of the 
Sfltras which we possess, belonged to the same period of 
philosophical and religious fermentation which gave rise to 
the first spreading of Buddha’s doctrines in India, it is by 
no means clear that any of these systems, in their literary 
form, are presupposed by Buddhism, This is owing to the 
vagueness of the quotations which are hardly ever given 


^ Kern, Buddhismus, I, p. i8a. 
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verbatim. In India, during the mnemonic period of litera- 
ture, the contents of a book may have become considerably 
modified, while the title remained the same. Even at a 
much later time, when we see Bharir^hari (died 650 a.p. ) 
referring to the MimA-wisaka, S&mkhya, an 3 'TftMSRifca 
Darsanas, we have no right to conclude that he knew these 
Darsanas exactly as we know them, though he may well 
have known these philosophies after they had assumed 
their systematic form. Again, when he quotes Naiyfi.yikas, 
it by no means follows that he knew our Qotama-Sfttras, 
nor have we any right to say that our Gotama-Sfitras 
existed in his time. It is possible, it is probable, but it is 
not certain. We must therefore be very careful not to rely 
too much on quotations from, or rather allusions to, other 
systems of philosophy. 

8Amkliy»-8tLtxa8. 

The S&mkhya-Sfitras, as we possess them, are very chary 
of references. They clearly refer to Vai^eshika audJiJyiya, 
when they examine the six cat^ories of the former (V, 85) 
and the sixteen F adArih^ of the, latter 
they refer to the X7rus~bria t6ms, we know that they have 
the V ai6eshika-philosoph^in ’^eir minds; and once the 
Vaiseshikas are actually mentioned by name (I, 25). jSruti, 
which the SAmkhyas were supposed to disregard, is very 
frequently appealed to, Smriti once (V, 123), and V&ma- 
deva, whose name occurs in both ^ruti and Smriti, is 
mentioned as one who had obtained spiritual freedom. 
But of individual philosophers we meet only with Sanan- 
dana AHrya (VI, 69)^ and Pa^fcasikha (V, 32; VI, 68), 
while the teachers, the A/cAryas, when mentioned in general, 
are explained as comprehending Kapila himself, as well as 
others. 


VeAknta-atltxas. 

The VedUnta-Sfttras contain more frequent references, 
but they too do not help us much for chronolo^cal purposes. 

BAdiyAya^a refers more or less clearly to ttie Buddhists, 
the <iamaS| PAsupatas, and PAwftaiAtras, all of whoSTfieTfiT 
endeavouring to refute. He^mSverY^rs, however, to any 
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literary work, and even when he refers to other philo- 
sophical systems, he seems to avoid almost intentionally 
the recognised names of their authors, nay even their tech- 
nical terms. Still it is clear that the systems of the Pftrva- 
Mim&,ms&, the Yoga, SAmkhya, and Vaiseshika were in his 
mind when he composed his Sdtras, and among Mim^msic 
authorities he refers by name to Gaimini, BAdari, AucZulomi, 
Asmarathya, KAsakritsna, KarshriAgrini, and Atreya, nay 
to a BAdarAyana also. We cannot be far wrong therefore 
if we assign the gradual formation of the six systems of 
philosophy to the period from Buddha (fifth century) to 
Asoka (third century), though we have to admit, particu- 
larly in the cases of YedAnta, SA^nkbya, and Yoga a long 
previous development reaching back through Upanishads 
and BrAhmatias to the very hymns of the Rig-veda. 

It is equally difficult to fix the relative position ^ of the 
great systems of philosophy, because, as I explained before, 
they quote each other mutually. With regard to the rela- 
tion of Buddhism to the six orthodox systems it seems to 
me that all we can honestly say is that schools of philosophy 
handing down doctrines very similar to those of our six 
classical or orthodox systems, are presupposed by the 
Buddh ist ^ ttas. But this is very different from the 
opinionheldty certain scholars that Buddha or his disciples 
actually borrowed from our Sfitras. We know nothing of 
SAmkhya-literature before the SAmkhya-kArikAs, which 
belong to the sixth century after Christ. Even if we 
admit that the Tattva-samAsa was an earlier work, how 
could we, without parallel dates, prove any actual borrow- 
ing on the part of Buddha or his disciples at that early 
time? 

In the Upanishads and BrAfamanas, though there is a 
common note running through them all, there is as yet 
great latitude and want of system, and a variety of opi- 
nions supported by different teachers and different schools. 
Even in the hymns we meet with great independence and 
individuality of thought, which occasionally seems to 
amount to downright scepticism and atheism. 


^ Bhandarkar, Samkbya Philosophy (1871), p. 3. 
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We must keep all this in mind if we wish to gain 
a correct idea of the historical origin and growth of what 
we are accustomed to call the six philosophical systems of 
India. We have seen already that philosophical discussions 
were not confined to the BrS,hmans, but that the Kshatriyas 
also took a very active and prominent part in the elabora- 
tion of such fundamental philosophical concepts as that of 
Atman or Self. 

It is out of this floating mass of philosophical and 
religious opinion, which was common property in India, 
that the regular systems slowly emerged. Though we do 
not know in what form this took place, it is quite clear 
that what we now possess of philosophical manuals, in the 
form of Sfltras, could not have been written down during 
the time when writing for any practical purposes except 
inscriptions on monuments and coins was still imknown in 
India, or at all events had not yet been employed for 
literary purposes, so far as we know. 

Mixeinoiilc Xdteratnre. 

It has now been generally admitted, I believe, that 
whenever writing has once become popular, it is next to 
impossible that there should be no allusion to it in the 
poetical or prose compositions of the people. Even as late 
as the time of ^amkara, the written letters are still called 
unreal (Anrita) in comparison with the audible sounds, as 
classified in the PrS^tisakbyas, which are represented by 
them (Ved. Siitras II, i, 14, p. 451). There is no allusion 
to writing in the hymns, the Brahmarias and Upanishads ; 
very few, if any, in the Sfltras. The historical value of 
these allusions to writing which occur in the literature of 
the Buddhists depends, of course, on the date which we can 
assign, not to the original authors, but to the writers of 
our texts. We must never forget that there was in India 
during many centuries a purely mnemonic literature, which 
continued down to the Sfltra-period, and which was handed 
down from generation to generation according to a system 
which is fulfy described in the PiAtisftkhyas. What would 
have been the use of that elaborate system, if there had 
been manuscripts in existence at the same time ? 
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When that mnemonic literature, that Smriti, came for 
the first time to be reduced to writing, this probably took 
place in something like the form of Sfitras. The very 
helplessness of the Sfitra-style would thus become intel- 
ligible. Letters at that time were as yet monumental 
only, for in India also monumental writing is anterior to 
literary writing, and to the adoption of a cursive alphabet. 
Writing material was scarce in India, and the number of 
those who could read must have been very small. At the 
same time there existed the old mnemonic literature, 
invested with a kind of sacred character, part and parcel 
of the ancient system of education, which had so far 
answered all purposes and was not easy to supplant. 
Much of that mnemonic literature has naturally been lost, 
unless it was reduced to writing at the proper time. Often 
the name may have survived, while the body of a work 
was entirely changed. Hence when we see the Samkhya 
mentioned by name in the Buddhist texts, such as the 
Visuddhi-magga (chap. XVII), it is impossible to tell 
whether even at that time there existed a work on the 
SS,wikhya-philosophy in the form of Sfitras. It is clear at 
all events that it could not have been our Samkhya-Sfitras, 
nor even the Samkhya-karikas which seem to have super- 
seded the ancient Sfitras early in the sixth century, while 
our present Sfitras date from the fourteenth. 

It might be possible, if not to prove, at all events to 
render probable the position assigned here to Buddha’s 
teaching as subsequent to the early growth of philosophical 
ideas in their systematic and more or less technical form, 
by a reference to the name assigned to his mother, whether 
it was her real name or a name assigned to her by tradi- 
tion. She was called Mliya or Mkykdevi. Considering 
that in Buddha’s eyes the world was Mkyk or illusion, it 
seems more likely that the name was given to his mother 
by early tradition, and that it was given not without 
a purpose. And if so this could only have been after the 
name of Avidy& (nescience) in the Ved&nta, and of Prakriti 
in the S&mkhya-philosophy had been replaced by the tech- 
nical term of Maya. It is well known that, in the old 
classical Upanishads, the name of M&y& never occurs ; and 
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it is equally significant that it does occur in the later and 
more or less apocryphal Upanishads. In the fi^vetSisvatara, 
for instance, I, lo, we read, M&y&m tu Prakritim vidyat, 
‘ Let him know that PrakWti is MIlyfi, or Mfi;yli Prakriti.’ 
This refers, it would seem, to the S&»mkhya system in 
which Prakrit! acts the part of MS.yS; and fascinates the 
Purusha, till he turns away from her and she ceases to 
exist, at all events as far as he is concerned. But whether 
in Sfi<mkhya or Vedanta, M 4 y& in its technical meaning 
belongs certainly to a secondary period, and it might there- 
fore be argued that MaysL, as the name of Buddha’s mother, 
is not likely to have found a place in the Buddhistic legend 
during the early period of Indian philosophy, as repre- 
sented in the early Upanishads, and even in the Sfitras of 
these two prominent schools. 

There was, no doubt^ a certain amount of philosophical 
mnemonic composition after the period represented by the 
old Upanishads, and before the systematic arrangement of 
the philosophical Sfitras, but whatever may have existed 
in it, is for ever lost to us. We can see this clearly in the 
case of the Brihaspati-philosophy. 

Tlia Briliaspa.ti-Plillosophy. 

Brihaspati is no doubt a very perplexing character. His 
name is given as that of the author of two Vedic hymns, 
X, 7i,^X, 7a, a distinction being made between a Brihas- 
pati Ahgirasa and a Brihaspati Laukya (LaukAyatika ?). 
His name is well known also as one of the Vedic deities. 
In Rv. VIII, 96, 15, we read that Indra, with BWhaspati 
as his ally, overcame the godless people (ddeviA vfo&A). He 
is afterwards quoted as the author of a law-book, decidedly 
modem, which we still possess. Brihaspati is besides the 
name of the planet Jupiter, and of the preceptor or Purohita 
of the gods, so that Brihaspati-purohita has become a recog- 
nised name of Indra, as having Brihaspati for his Purohita 
or chief priest and helper. It seems strange, therefore, 
that the same name, that of the preceptor of the gods, 
should have been chosen as the name of the representative 
of the most unorthodox, atheistical, and sensualistic system 
of philosophy in India. We may possibly account for this 
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by referring to the Br&^hmanas and Upanishads, in which 
BWhaspati is represented as teaching the demons his per- 
nicious doctrines, not for their benefit, but for their own 
destruction. Thus we read, MaitrS,ya?ia Up. 7, 9 : — 

* Brihaspati, having become or having assumed the shape 
of Sukra, brought forth that false knowledge, for the safety 
of Indra and for the destruction of the Asuras (demons). 
By it they show that good is evil and that evil is good, 
and they say that this new law, which upsets the Veda 
and the other sacred books, should be studied (by the 
Asuras, the demons). That being so, it is said, Let no man 
(but the demons only) study that false knowledge, for it is 
wrong ; it is, as it were, barren. Its reward lasts only as 
long as the pleasure lasts, as with one who has fallen 
from his station (caste). Let that false doctrine not be 
attempted, for thus it is said ^ : — 

1. Widely divergent and opposed are these two, the one 
known as false knowledge, the other as knowledge. I 
(Yama) believe Nafciketas to be possessed of a desire for 
Knowledge ; even many pleasures do not tempt him away. 

2. He who knows at the same time both the imperfect 
knowledge (of ritual) and the perfect knowledge (of Self), 
crosses death by means of the imperfect, and obtains im- 
mortality by means of the perfect knowledge 

3. Those who are wrapt up in imperfect knowledge 
fancy themselves alone wise and learned, they wander 
about floundering and deceived, like the blind led by a man 
who is himself blind V 

And again : — 

‘The gods and the demons, wishing to know the Self, 
went once into the presence of Brahman (their father 
Pragf^Lpati ^). Having bowed before him, they said: “O 
blessed one, we wish to know the Self, do thou tell us 1 ” 
Thus, after considering, he thought, these demons believe 
in a difference of the Atman (from themselves), and there- 
fore a very different Self was taught to them. On that 
Self these deluded demons take their stand, clinging to it, 
destroying the true boat of salvation, and praising untruth, 

’ Ka^Aa Upanishad II, 4. * Ykg. Up. II. 

» K&m, Up. II, 5. * KA&nd. Up. Vm, 8. 
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What is untrue they see as true, like jugglery. But in 
reality, what is said in the Vedas, that is true. What is 
said in the Vedas, on that the wise take their stand. 
Therefore let no BrAhman study what is not in the Vedas, 
or this will be the result (as in the case of the demons).’ 

This passage is curious in several respects. First of all 
it is a clear reference of one Upanishad to another, namely 
to the .K'AUndogya, in which this episode of Brihaspati 
giving false instruction to the demons is more fully de- 
tailed. Secondly we see an alteration which was evidently 
made intentionally. In the_^A|tudogya Upanishad it is 
PragfApati himself who imparts false knowledge of the 
AtiHan to the Asuras,. while in the MaitrAyatia Upanishad 
Brfllaspati talces his place. It is not unlikely that Brihas- 
pati was introduced in the later Upanishad in order to 
take the place of Pragrapati, because it was felt to be 
wrong that this highest deity should ever have misled 
anybody, even the demons. In the JTA&ndogya the demons 
who believed in the An ya^ (otherness) of the Atman, that 
is to say, in the possilbility that the Atman could be in 
some place different from themselves, were told to look 
for it in the person seen in the pupil of the eye, or in the 
image in a looking-glass, or in the shadow in the water. 
All this would, however, refer to a visible body only. 
Then Pragffi.pati goes on to say that the Atman is what 
moves about full of pleasures in a dream, and as this 
would still be the individual man, he declares at last that 
Atman is what remains in deep sleep, without however 
losing its own identity. 

If then in the Upanishads already Brihaspati was intro- 
duced for the purpose of teaching wrong and unorthodox 
opinions, we may possibly be able to understand how his 
name came to cling to sensualistic opinions, and how at 
last, however unfairly, he was held responsible for them. 
That such opinions existed even at an earlier time, we 
can see in some of the hymns, in which many years ago 
I pointed out these curious traces of an incipient scepticism. 
In later Sanskrit, a BArhas^atya, or a follower of feWhas- 
pati, has come to mean an infidel in general. Among the 
works mentioned in the Lalita-vistara as studied by Buddha 
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a Bslrhaspatyam is mentioned, but whether composed in 
Sfttras or in metre does not appear. Besides, it is well 
known that the Lalita-vistara is rather a broken reed to 
rest upon for chronological purposes. If we may trust, 
however, to a scholion or Bhli.skara on the Brahma-SCltras, 
he seems to have known, even at that late time, some 
Siitras ascribed to Brihaspati in which the doctrines 
of the iLS.rvS,kas, i. e. unbelievers, were contained. But 
although such Shtras may have existed, we have no means 
of fixing their date as either anterior or posterior to the 
other philosophic Sfitras. Patiini knew of Sfitras which 
are lost to us, and some of them may be safely referred 
to the time of Buddha. He also in quoting Bhikshu-Sfttras 
and Na^a-Sfitras, mentions (IV, 3, no) the author of the 
former as Par4i>arya, of the latter as 611alin. As Para- 
sarya is a name of Vyasa, the son of Para^ra, it has been 
supposed that Panini meant by Bhikshu- Sutras, the 
Brahma-Sfitras sometimes ascribed to VyAsa, which we 
still possess. That would fix their date about the fifth 
century B.C., and has been readily accepted therefore by 
all who wish to claim the greatest possible antiquity for 
the philosophical literature of India. But Parasarya would 
hardly have been chosen as the titular name of Vyasa ; 
and though we should not hesitate to assign to the doc- 
trines of the VedSnta a plaee in the fifth century B.C., nay 
even earlier, we cannot on such slender authority do the 
same for the Sutras themselves. 

When we meet elsewhere with the heterodox doctrines 
of Brihaspati, they are expressed in verse, as if taken from 
a KltrikA rather than from Sfitras. They possess a peculiar 
interest to us, because they would show us that India, 
which is generally considered as the home of all that is 
most spiritual and idealistic, was by no means devoid of 
sensualistic philosophers. But though it is diflBicult to say 
how old such theories may have been in India it is certain 
that, as soon as we get any coherent treatises on philosophy, 
sensualistic opinions cixd^ up among them. 

Of course the doctrines of Buddha would be called 
sceptical and atheistic by the Brahmans, and ^arvaka as 

* Oolebrooke, II, 499. * See before, p. 86, 

K 
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well as N&stika are names freely applied to the Buddhists. 
But the doctrines of Brihaspati, as far as we know them, 
go far beyond Buddhism, and may be said to be hostile 
to all religious feelings, while Bud^a's teaching was both 
religious and philosophical, though the lines that separate 
philosophy and religion in India are very faint. 

There are some tenets of the followers of Brihaspati 
which seem to indicate the existence of other schools of 
philosophy by their side. The Bfi^rhaspatyas speak as 
if being inter pares, they differ from others as others 
differed from them. Traces of an opposition against the 
religion of the Vedas (Kautsa) appear in the hymns, the 
BiAhmatias, and the Sfttras, and to ignore them would give 
us an entirely false idea of the religious and philosophical 
battles and battle-fields of ancient India. As viewed from 
a Br&hmanic point of view, and we have no other, the 
opposition represented by Brihaspati and others may seem 
insignificant, but the very name given to these heretics 
would seem to imply that their doctrines had met with 
a world-wide acceptance (Lokayatikas). Another name, 
that of NSatika, is given to them as saying No to every- 
thing except the evidence of the senses, particularly to the 
evidence of the Vedas, which, curiously enough, was called 
by the VedS;ntists Pratyaksha, that is, self-evident, like 
sense-perception. 

These N^stikas, a name not applicable to mere dissenters, 
but to out and out nihilists only, are interesting to us from 
a historical point of view, because in arguing against other 
philosophies, they prove, ipso facto, the existence of ortho- 
dox philosophical systems before their time. The recog- 
nised schools of Indian philosophy could tolerate much; 
they were tolerant, as we shall see, even towards a qualifie d 
atheism, Hke that of th e^S &yikh ya. But they had TiolliUlg'-- 
But natreJ and contempt iorwie Nfistikas, and it is for 
that v&ry reason, and on account of the strong feelings 
of aversion which they excited, that it seemed to me right 
that their philosophy should not be entirely passed over 
by the side of the six Vedic or orthodox systems. 

in his.Saryguiar^na-s flfO^^jp^a^^ Epi tome 

of all philosq^ical systems J begins with an account of l)£e 
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N&stika or ^Lirv^ka system. _ He looks , upon it as the 
lowefit^f all, hut nevertheless, as not to be ignoreTTTn 
a catalogue of the philosophical forces of India. iTArvAkfl. 
(not iTarvSka) is given as the name of a g^ik shasa. and 
he is treated as a historical ind ividual to whom Brihas- 
pati his d o< 3 irihes. The name of 

JTSrvSka is clearly connected witti that of Kkrva,, and this 
is given as a synonym of Buddh a by Bala6S.strin in the 
Preface to his edition of the KAsik^ (p. z). He is repre- 
sented as a teacher of the LokAyata or world-wide system, 
if that is the meaning originally intended by that word. 
A short account of this system is given in the Prabodha- 
A;androdaya 27, 18, in the following words: ‘The I^kAya^ 
8ys^m^iu.Jfidu£h.^ alone. form an aiitli^iiy^.in 

tha . elements are earth» water, fire, and wind, (not 
AkA^ or ether), in which wealth and enjoyment form the 
ideals of man, in which the elements thirik/jthe other world 
is denied, and death ia.Jhe^end o^ all things.' This name 
LokAyata occurs already m Ta^nni’s G aya T JkthAdi. It 
should be noted however, that Hemafcahdra^'distinguishes 
between BArhaspatya or NAstika, and iSTArvAka or LokA- 
yatika, though he does not tell us which he considers the 
exact points on which the two are supposed to have 
differed. The Buddhists use LokAyata for philosophy in 
general. The statement that the Lokayatas admitted but 
one^amAy a, J, e. aiithoritv of knowiedge. namely^gfinauiais 
^perception , shows clearly that there must have been other 
philosophical systems already in existence. We shall see 
that the (Prat- 

yaksha) and inference (AnumAna) ; the SAmkhya three, 
adding trustworthy affirmation (AptavAkya); the Nyaya 
four, adding comparison ^UpamAna); the two MimAmsAs 
six, adding presumption (ArthApatti) and privation (AbhA- 
va). Of these and others we shall have to speak here- 
after. Even what seems to us so natural an idea as that 
of the four or five elements, required some time to develop, 
as we see in the history of the Greek aToix€ta, and yet such 
an idea was evidently quite familiar to the AArvAkas. 
While other systems admitted five, i.e. earth, water, fire, 
air, and ether, they, admitted four only, excluding ether, 

H z 
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probably because it was invisible. In the Upanishads we 
see traces of an even earlier triad of elements. All this 
shows the philosophical activity of the Hindus from the 
earliest times, and exhibits to us the jfir&rvAkas as denying 
rather what had been more or less settled before their time, 
than as adding any new ideas of their own. 

So it is again with regard to the soul. Not only philo- 
sophers, but every Arya in India had a word for soul, and 
never doubted that there was something in man different 
from the visible body. The JK'^rvS/kas only denied this. 
They held that what was called soul was not a thing by 
itself, but was simply the body over again. They held 
that it was the body that felt, that saw and heard, that 
remembered and thought, though they saw it every day 
rotting away and decomposing, as if it never had been. By 
such opinions they naturally came in conflict with religion 
even more than with philosophy. We do not know how 
they accounted for the evolution of consciousness and in- 
tellect out of mere flesh, except that they took refuge with 
a simile, appealing to the intoxicating power that can be 
developed by mixing certain ingredients, which by them- 
selves are not intoxicating, as an analogy to the production 
of soul from body. 

Thus we read : — 

‘ There are four elements, earth, water, fire, and air, 

And from these four elements alone is intelligence pro- 
duced — 

Just like the intoxicating power from Kiriwa, &c„ mixed 
together ; — 

Since in “ I am fat,” “ I am lean,” these attributes abide 
in the same subject. 

And since fatness, &c., resides only in the body, it alone 
is the soul and no other. 

And such phrases as “my body” are only significant 
metaphorically/ 

In this way the soul seems to have been to them the 
body qualified by the attribute of intelligence, and therefore 
supposed to perish with the body. Holding this opinion, it 
is no wonder that they should have considered the highest 
end of man to consist in sensual enjoyment, and that they 
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should have accepted pain simply as an inevitable con- 
comitant of pleasure. 

A verse is quoted : — 

‘ The pleasure which arises to men from contact with 
sensible objects, 

Is to be relinquished as accompanied by pain — such is 
the warning of fools ; 

The berries of paddy, rich with the finest white grains, 

What man, seeking his true interest, would fling them 
away, because covered with husks and dust ^ ’ 

From all this we see that, though fundamental philo- 
sophical principles are involved, the chief character of the 
Kkrwkka, system was practical, rather than metaphysical, 
teaching utilitarianism and crude hedonism in the most 
outspoken way. It is a pity that all authoritative books 
of these materialistic philosophers should be lost, as they 
would probably have allowed us a deeper insight into the 
early history of Indian philosophy than the ready-made 
manuals of the six Darsanas on which we have chiefly to 
rely. The following verses preserved by M&dhava in his 
Epitome are nearly all we possess of the teaching of 
B^’ihaspati and his followers: — 

" Fire is hot, water cold, and the air feels cool ; 

By whom was this variety made? (we do not know), 
therefore it must have come from their own nature 
(Svabhava).’ 

Brihaspati himself is held responsible for the following 
invective : — 

‘There is no paradise, no deliverance, and certainly no 
Self in another world. 

Nor are the acts of the Asramaa (stations in life) or the 
castes, productive of rewards. 

The Agnihotra, the three Vedas, the three staves (carried 
by ascetics) and smearing oneself with ashes. 

They are the mode of life made by their creator^ for 
those who are devoid of sense and manliness. 

^ See for these verses Cowell and Cough’s translation of the Sarvadarsana* 
samgraha, p. 4. 

^ DhAtn*, creator, can here be used ironically only, instead of SvabhAva, 
or nature. 
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If a victim slain at the (Jyotishioma will go to heaven, 

Why is not his own father killed there by the sacrificer? 

If the jSr&ddha-offering gives pleasure to beings that are 
dead, 

Then to give a viaticum to people who travel here on 
earth, would be useless. 

If those who are in heaven derive pleasure from offer- 
ings, 

Then why not give food here to people while they are 
standing on the roof ? 

As long as he lives let a man live happily ; after borrow- 
ing money, let him drink Ghee, 

How can there be a return of the body after it has once 
been reduced to ashes ? 

If he who has left the body goes to another world, 

Why does he not come back again perturbed by love of 
his relations % 

Therefore funeral ceremonies for the dead were ordered 
by the BrS^hmans. 

As a means of livelihood, nothing else is known any- 
where. 

The three makers of the Vedas were buffoons, knaves, 
and demons. 

The speech of the Pandits is (unintelligible), like (?ar- 
phari Turphari. 

The obscene act there (at the horse sacrifice) to be per- 
formed by the queen has been 

Proclaimed by knaves, and likewise other things to be 
taken in hand. 

The eating of flesh was likewise ordered by demons.' 

This is certainly very strong language, as strong as any 
that has ever been used by ancient or modem materialists. 
It is well that we should know how old and how widely 
spread this materialism was, for without it we should 
hardly understand the eflforts that were made on the other 
side to counteract it by establishing the true sources or 
measures of knowledge, the Pram&'j^as, and other funda- 
mental truths which were considered essential both for 
religion and for philosophy. The idea of orthodoxy, how- 
ever, is very different in India from what it h^ been 
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elsewhere. We shall find philosophers in India who deny 
the existence of a personal god or Isvara, and who, never- 
theless, were tolerated as orthodox as long as they recog- 
nised the authority of the Veda, and tried to bring their 
doctrines into harmony with Vedic texts. It is this denial 
of the authority of the Veda which, in the eyes of the 
BrUhmans, stamped Buddha at once as a heretic, and drove 
him to found a new religion or brotherhood, while those 
who followed the S&mkhya, and who on many important 
points did not differ much from him, remained secure 
within the pale of orthodoxy. Some of the charges 
brought by the Barhaspatyas against the Brgthmans who 
followed the Veda are the same which the followers of 
Buddha brought against them. Considering therefore, that 
on the vital question of the authority of the Veda the 
SS-mkhya agrees, however inconsistently, with orthodox 
Br&hmanism and differs from the Buddhists, it would be 
far easier to prove that Buddha derived his ideas from 
Brihaspati than from Kapila, the reputed founder of the 
Samkhya. If we are right in the description we have 
given of the unrestrained and abundant growth of philo- 
sophical ideas in ancient India, the idea of borrowing, so 
natural to us, seems altogether out of place in India. 
A wild mass of guesses at truth was floating in the air, 
and there was no controlling authority whatever, not even, 
as far as we know, any binding public opinion to produce 
anything like order in it. Hence we have as little right 
to maintain that Buddha borrowed from Kapila as that 
Kapila borrowed from Buddha. No one would say that 
the Hindus borrowed the idea of building ships from the 
Phenicians, or that of building Stfipas from the Egyptians. 
In India we move in a world different from that which we 
are accustomed to in Greece, Rome, or Modern Europe, and 
we need not rush at once to the conclusion that, because 
similar opinions prevail in Buddhism and in the S&mkhya- 
philosophy of Kapila, therefore the former must have bor- 
rowed from the latter, or, as some hold, the latter from the 
former. 

Though we can well imagine what the spirit of the 
philosophy of the ancient Indian heretics, whether they 
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are called Kkrv&kas or B^rhaspatyas, may have been, we 
know, unfortunately, much less of their doctrines than of 
any other school of philosophy. They are to us no more 
than names, such as the names of Y&grwavalkya, Raikva, or 
any other ancient leaders of Indian thought mentioned in 
the Upanishads, and credited there with certain utterances. 
We know a few of the conclusions at which they arrived, 
but of the processes by which they arrived at them we 
know next to nothing. What we may learn from these 
utterances is that a large mass of philosophical thought 
must have existed in India long before there was any 
attempt at dividing it into six well-defined channels of 
systematic philosophy, or reducing it to writing. Even 
when the names of certain individuals, such as G^aimini, 
Kapila, and others, are given us as the authors of certain 
systems of philosophy, we must not imagine that they were 
the original creators of a philosophy in the sense in which 
Plato and Aristotle seem to have been so. 

Common miovopliloal Zdoa«. 

It cannot be urged too strongly that there existed in 
India a large common fund of philosophical thought which, 
like language, belonged to no one in particular, but was like 
the air breathed by every living and thinking man. Thus 
only can it be explained that we find a number of ideas in 
all, or nearly all, the systems of Indian philosophy which 
all philosophers seem to take simply for granted, and 
which belong to no one school in particular. 

The best known of these ideas, which belong to India 
rather than to any individual philosopher, is that which 
is known under the name of Metempsychosis. This is 
a Greek word, like Metensomatosis, but without any 
literary authority in Greek. It corresponds in meaning 
to the Sanskrit SamsAra, and is rendered in German by 
Seelenwanderung. To a Hindu the idea that the souls 
of men migrated after death into new bodies of living 
beings, of animals, nay, even of plants, is so self-evident that 
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it was hardly ever questioned. We never meet with any 
attempt at proving or disproving it among the prominent 
writers of ancient or modem times. As early €is the 
period of the Upanishads we hear of human souls being 
reborn both in animal and in vegetable bodies. In 
Greece the same opinion was held by gmpedocles ; but 
whether he borrowed this idea from the Egyptians, as is 
commonly supposed to have been the case, or whether 
teacher Pherecydes learnt it in India, 
is a question still hotly discuss^." me it seems that 
such a theory was so natural that it might perfectly well 
have arisen independently among different races. Among 
the Aryan races, Italian, Celtic, and Scythic or Hyper- 
borean tribes are mentioned as having entertained a faith 
in Metempsychosis, nay, traces of it have lately been dis- 
covered even among the uncivilised inhabitants of America, 
^yica, and Eastern Asia, And why notTTn India certainly 
it developed spontaneously ; and if this was so in India, why 
not in other countries, particularly among races belonging 
to the same linguistic stock? It should be remembered, 
however, that some systems, particularly the SSmkhya- 
philosophy, do not admit what we commonly understand by 
Seelenwa^erung. If we translate the 
Jby Soul ir i«tf^d of SAlf^if. is not the Purusha that migrates, 
but the 5^kah mfl r6arira, the subtile body . The Self remains 
always intact, a mere Wker on, and its highest purpose is 
this recognition that it is above and apart from anything 
that has sprung from Prakriti or nature. 

2. Xaimortality of tho tioiil. 

The idea of the immortality of the soul also should he 
included in what was the common property of all Indian 
philosophers. This idea was so completely taken for 
granted that we look in vain for any elaborate arguments 
in support of it. Mortality with the Hindus is so entirely 
restricted to the body which decays and decomposes before 
our very eyes, that such an expression as Atmano .mrita- 
tvam, immortality of the Self, sounds almost tautological in 
Sanskrit. No doubt, the followers of Bnhaspati would 
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deny a future life, hut all the other schools rather fear 
than doubt a future life, a long-continued metempsychosis ; 
and as to a final annihilation of the true Self, that would 
sound to Indian ears as a contradiction in itself. There 
are scholars so surprised at this unwavering belief in a 
future and an eternal life among the people of India, that 
they have actually tried to trace it back to a belief sup- 
posed to be universal among savages who thought that 
man left a ghost behind who might assume the body of an 
animal or even the shape of a tree. This is a mere fancy, 
and though it cannot of course be disproved, it does not 
thereby acquire any right to our consideration. Besides, 
why should the Aryas have had to learn lessons from 
savages, as they at one time were no doubt savages them- 
selves, and need not have forgotten the so-called wisdom 
of savages as little as the >SMras themselves from whom 
they are supposed to have learnt it ? 

8. F#«ii]iilsm. 

All Indian philosophers have been charged with pes- 
simism, and in some cases such a charge may seem well 
founded, but not in all. People who derived their name 
for good from a word which originally meant nothing but 
being or realeSattare not likely to have looked upon what 
is as what ought not to be. Indian philosophers are by 
no means dwelling for ever on the miseries of life. They 
are not always whining and 

worth living. TiaiJa^not t heiy^ p ftssimism. They simply 
state that they received the"5rst impulse* to philosophical 
reflection from the fact that th ere is su ffering^ in the wor ld. 
They evidently thought that in a peffecF woflCSSfering 
had no place, that it is something anomalous, something 
that ought at all events to be accounted for, and, if possible, 
ov ercome . Pain, certainly, seems tcHSe imperfection, 
ancL as* such, may well have caused the question why it 
existed, and how it could be appihjlatpA But this is not 
the disposition which we are accustomed to call pessimism. 
Indian philosophy contains no outcry against divine injus- 
tice, and in no way encourages suicidal expedients. They 
would, in fact, be of no avad, because, according to Indian 
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vi^ws, the same troubles and the same problems would 
have to be faced again and again in another life. Con- 
sidering that the aim of all Indian philosophy was the 
removed of suffering, which was caused by n e^cien^e. and 
the attainment of the highest happiness, which was pro- 
duced by knowledge, we should have more right to call it 
ffld gmonistic than pessimistic . 

"Tt is int^estrng7 noweve^^ observe the unanimity with 
which the pngg^ahTsystems of philosophy in India, nay 
some of theiflreligious systems also, start from the convic- 
tion that the ‘world is ftdl of suffering, and that this 
sufiering"“sbSuir be accounted for and removed. This 
seems to Kave' been one of the principal impulses, if not 
the principal impulse to philosophical thought in India. 
If we begin with Gaimini, we cannot expect much real 
philosophy from his Piirva-MtmS.mssl, which is chiefly con- 
cerned with ceremonial questions, such as sacrifices, &c. 
But though these sacrifices are represented as being the 
means of a certain kind of beatitude, and so far as serving 
to diminish or extinguish the ordinary afl3ictions of men, 
they were never supposed to secure the highest beatitude 
for which all the other philosophers were striving. The 
Uttara-Mimfilms& and all the other philosophies take much 
higher ground. BMaritya^ia teaches that the cause of all 
evil is Avidya^or nescienQ^and that it is the object of his 
philosophy to remove that nescience by means of science 
^ idyU j. and thus to bring about that true knowledge of 
also the highest bliss (Taitt. Up. II, i). 
The Sfi.mkhya-philosophy, at least such as we know it 
from the K^kfia ^ ^nd the Sfltras . not however the Tattva- 
samdsa, begins at once with the recognition of the existence 
of the thr ee kinds of suffering , and proclaims as its highest 
object the complet^cessation of all pain ; while the Toga 
philosophers, after pointing out the way to meditative 
absorption (Sam&dhi), declare that this is the best means of 
escaping from all earthly troubles (II, 2 ), and, in the end, 
of reaching or perfect freedom. The Vaiseshika 

promises to its followers knowledge of truth, and through 
it final cessation of all pain ; and even Gotama’s philosophy 
of logic holds out in its firat Sfltra complete blessedness 
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as its highest reward, which is obtained by the 
compleleaestruction of all pain by means of logic. That 
Buddha’s religion had the same origin, a clear perception 
of human suffering and its causes, and had the same object, 
the annihilation of DuAkha or suffering (Nirv&na), is too 
well known to require further elucidation, but it should 
be remembered that other systems also have one and the 
same name for the state to which they aspire, whether 
niry42ia.x>^^ i. e. end of DuAkha, pain. 

If therefore all Indian philosophy professes its ability to 
remove pain, it can hardly be called pessimistic in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Even physical pain, though 
it cannot be removed from the body, ceases to affect the 
soul, as soon as the Self has fully realised its aloofness 
from the body, while all mental pain, being traced back to 
our worldly attachments, would vanish by freeing our- 
selves from the desires which cause these attachments. 
The cause of all suffering having been discovered in our- 
selves, in our works and thoughts, whether in this or in 
a previous existence, all clamour against divine injustice is 
silenced at once. We are what we have made ourselves, 
we suffer what we have done, we reap what we have sown, 
and it is the sowing of good seed, though without any hope 
of a rich harvest, that is represented as the chief purpose 
of a philosopher’s life on earth. 

Besides this conviction that all suffering can be removed 
by an insight into its nature and or^n, there are some 
other ideas' whlelTlCTuBr^ T)ack to that rich treasury 

of thought which was open to every thinking man in India. 
These common ideas assumed, no doubt, different guises in 
different systems, but this ought not to deceive us, and a 
little reflection allows us to perceive their common source. 
Thus, when the cause of sunering is inquired for, they all 
have but one answer to give, though under different names. 
The Ved&nta gives Avidyfi., nescience, the SlLmkhya,*«JLiii- 
.pkft. non-dismminatiQP. the Ny^ya, Mithv&q^&aa. fake 
knowl^ge, and tkese various aberrations from knowledge 
are generally represented as Bandha pr bon(| ^ ^ ^. to be 
broken again by means of that ffije^ jltnoyd^g e which is 
supplied % the various systems of pHilosoplii^. 
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4. Xaraum. 

The next idea that seems ingrained in the Indian mind, 
and therefore finds egression in all the systems of philo- 
sophy, is a belief in Karman deed, th at is, the continuous 
woriy Jig. of every thought, word, andTdeed through all 
‘All works, good orT)ad, all must bear and do bear 
l^it,’ is a sentiment never doubted by any Hindu, whether 
to-day or thousands of years ago 

And the same eternity which is claimed for works and 
their results is claimed for the soul also, only with this 
difference, that while works will cease to work when real 
freedom has been obtained, the soul itself continues after 
the obtainment of freedom or final beatitude. The idea of 
the soul ever coming to an end is so strange to the Indian 
mind that there seemed to be no necessity for anything 
like proofs of immortality, so common in European philo- 
sophy. Knowing what is meant by ‘ to be,’ the idea that 
‘ to be ’ could ever become ‘ not to be ’ seems to have been 
impossible to the mind of the Hindus. If by ‘ to be ’ is 
meant Sa9?isS,ra or the world, however long it may last, 
then Hindu philosophers would never look upon it as real. 
It never was, it never is, and never will be. Length of 
time;ii6wevef enormous, is nothi^^ in the eyes of Hindu 
philosophers. To reckon a thousand years as one day would 
not satisfy them. They represent length of time by much 
bolder similes, such as when a man once in every thousand 
years passes his silken kerchief over the chain of the Hima- 
layan mountains. By the time he has completely wiped 
them out by this process the world or Samssira may indeed 
come to an end, but even then eternity and reality lie far 
beyond. In order to get an easier hold of this eternity, 
the very popular idea of Pralayas, i.e. destructions ox 
absorptions of the whole world, has been invented. Accord- 
ing to the TedAnta there oc c urs at the end o f each Kalpa 
a Praia ya dr dissoiugon^or j EIi SI^hw^ is 

then rrauced toTts^'^iSg^CSMStlS^^ 
taining both soul and matter in an A^akta (undeveloped) 

^ Of. The Myeteries of Karma, revealed by a Brahmin Yogee, Allaha* 
bad| 1898. 
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stated At the end of this Pralaya, however, Brahman 
creates or lets out of himself a new world, matter becomes 
fTHiaP onc^ morfi, souls bepQ me active ^a nd 

« hi|r|brr nTi1iffhi.ftnTnpn tjyikasa) . 
and all this according to their pr^vinna ynftritfi and 
Brahman has then assumed its new lSxyfi/Vasth& or effec- 
tive state which lasts for another Kalpa. But all this refers 
to the world of change and unreality only. It is the world 
of Karman, the temporary produce of Nescience, of AvidyS., 
or MfiyS, it is not yet real reality. In the SAmkhya- 
philosophy these Pralayas take place whenever the three 
GuTias of Prakriti recover their equipoise while creation 
results from the upsetting of the equipoise between them. 
What is truly eternal, is not affected by the cosmic illusion, 
or at least is so for a time only, and may recover at any 
moment its self-knowledge, that is, its self-being, and its 
freedom from all conditions and fetters. 

According to the Vaiseshikas this process of creation 
and dissolution depends on the atoms. If they are sepa- 
rated, there ensues dissolution (Pralaya), if motion springs 
up in them and they are united, there follows what we 
call creation. 

The idea of the reabsorption of the world at the end of 
a Kalpa (soon) and its emergence again in the next Kalpa, 
does not occur as yet in the old Upanishads, nay even the 
name of Sai?isS;ra is absent from them; and Professor 
Garbe is inclined therefore to claim the idea of Pralaya as 
more recent, as peculiar to the SA97ikhya-philosophy, and 
as adopted from it by the other systems It may be so, 
but in the Bhagav^-gitS, IX, 7, the idea of Pralayas, 
absorptions, and of Kalpas or ages, of their end and their 
beginning ( Kalpakshaye a nd KalpMau) . are already quite 
familiar to thepoeteT^The exact nature of the Pralayas 
differs so much, according to different poets and philo- 
sophers, that it is far more likely that they may all have 
borrowed it from a common source, that is, from the 
popular belief of those among whom they were brought 
up and from whom they learnt their language and with it 

* Thibauty V* S. I, p. xxnii, * S&mkhya-SCtras VI, 4a. 

* Samkhya-Pliilosophie, p. aai. 
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the materials of their thoughts, than that they should 
each have invented the same theory under slightly varying 
aspects. 

B. ZnfUlililUlT of the Veda. 

One more common element presupposed by Indian philo- 
sophy might be pointed out in the recognition of the 
supreme authority and the revealed character ascribed to 
the Veda. This, in ancient times, is certainly a startling 
idea, familiar as it may sound to us at present. The 
S^mkhya-philosophy is supposed to have been originally 
without a belief in the revealed character of the Vedas, but 
it certainly speaks of Srxxti (Siitras I, 5). As long as we 
know the SS-mkhya,it recognises the authority of the Veda, 
calling it-fiabdfrj appeals to it even in matters of minor 
importance. It is important to observe that the distinction 
between 8mti and Smriti, revelation and tradition, so well 
known in the later phases of philosophy, is not to be found 
as yet in the old Upanishads. 

6. Three CKmai. 

The theory of the three Gunas also, which has been 
claimed as originally peculiar to the SS,nikhya-philosophy, 
seems in its unscientific form to have been quite familiar 
to most Hindu philosophers. The impulse to everything 
in nature, the cause of all life and variety, is ascribed to 
the three Gunas. Guna means quality, but we are warned 
expressly not to take it, when it occurs in philosophy, in 
the ordinary sense of quality , but rather m 

so that th^ bei xm illn faci tlie 

component constituents oFnaCm^^ the inost general 
sense they represent no iriWfi' IHan* t hesis^ antithesis,^ and 
something between the two, such as cold, warin]i^an<i neither 
cold' ndf wd^^ and neither good nor bad ; 

bright, dark, and neither bright nor daA ; and so on 
thrniiflrh every nart of physical and moyal nature. Tension 

produces activity an(r struggle : 
equilibriu m leads to temporary 

imsicm is so^ ^ HSSSSir 

4gss^ caused by a preponderance of oneoitE^nree, as we 
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read, for instance, in the MMt;^ yam„ TTpii,n^|i«d V,> 

‘ This world was in the beOTnnmiT l^^ ^d arkn ess) indeed . 
That Tamas stood in the Highest. Moved by the Highest, 
it became uneven. In that form it was (obscurity). 
That Ra^as, when moved, became unevCT^aSm this is the 
form of Sattva (goodness). That Sattva, when moved, ran 
forth as^gQmS^).’. Here we have clearly the recog< 
nised names of the three Gunas, but the MaitrS-yana Upani- 
shad shows several S^wkhya influences, and it might 
therefore be argued that it does not count for much, in 
order to establish the general acceptance of the theory of 
the Gunas, not for more, at all events, than the later Upani- 
shads or the Bhagavad-giU, in which the three Guwas are 
fully recognised. 



CHAPTER IV. 


V«dluLta or IJttara-Mim^msi^. 

If now we pass on to a consideration of the six orthodox 
systems of philosophy, and begin with the Vedibnta, we 
have to take as our chief guides the ^tras ot 
and the com mentary of iSamka ra. We know little of 
B&darS.ya?ia, the reputed author of the Siitras. Of course 
when we possess commentaries on any Sfltras, we know 
that the Sfttras must have existed before their commen- 
taries, that the Shtras of ESdarS-yana were older therefore 
than S^amkara, their commentator. In India he has been 
identified with Vy&sa, the collector of the Mah&bh&rata, 
but without suflScient evidence, nor should we gain much 
by that identification, as VySsa of the Mahabh&rata also is 
hardly more than a name to us This Vy&sa is said by 
/S'anikara, III, 3, 32, to have lived at the end of the 
DvS,para and the beginning of the Kali age, and to have 
had intercourse with the gods, 1 . c., I, 3, 33. But though 
he calls him the author of the Mah&bh&rata, 1 . c., II, 3, 47, 
^^a97ikara, in the whole of his commentary on the Ved&.nta- 
Sfitras, never mentions that the Vyasa of the epic was the 
author of the book on which he is commenting, though he 
mentions Badar&yana as such. This convinced Windisch- 
mann that Samkara himself did not consider these two 
Vy&sas as one and the same person, and this judgment 
ought not to have been lightly disturbed. It was excus- 
able in Colebrooke, but not amr what had been said by 
Windischmann, particularly when no new argument could 
be produced. All we can say is that, whatever the date of 
the Bhagavad-git& is, and it is a part of the Mah&bh&rata, 
the age of the VedSnta-Sfitras and of BsLdar&yaria must 
have oeen earlier. 

We may also say that B&dar&^aTia himself never refers 
to any work which could be assigned with any amount of 

I 
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certainty to any time after our era. Even when BMarA- 
yana quotes the SmWti, it does not follow that ^amkara is 
always right when suggesting passages from the MahS.bh&- 
rata (Bhagavad-gltfi,), or from Manu, for it is not too much 
to say that similar passages may have occurred in other 
and more ancient Sm^'iti works also. BSdar&yatia is cer- 
tainly most provoking in never quoting his authorities by 
name. If we could follow /Sawkara, BSdarAyaTia would 
have referred in his Siitras to Bauddhas, OeAnas, Pd;8upatas 
and P&//^rft.tras, to Yogins, Vaieeshikas, though not to 
Naiy&yikas, to S&mkhyas, and to the doctrines of (?aimini \ 
By the name of ^Sruti BSdar&,ya7ia, according to iSamkara, 
meant the following Upanishads, Br/had-Aranyaka, Khkn- 
dogya, K&^^Aaka, Kaushitaki, Aitareya, Taittiriya, Munrfaka, 
Prasna, /Svet^evatara, and GkMla,. 

This must suffice to indicate the intellectual sphere in 
which BMardyaiia moved, or was supposed to have moved, 
and so far may be said to determine his chronological posi- 
tion as far anterior to that of another Vy&sa, who was the 
father of iSuka, the teacher of Gauciapada, the teacher of 
Govinda, the teacher of iSamkara, and who, if ^Samkara 
belonged to the eighth century, might have lived in about 
the sixth century of our era 

The literary works to which ^Samkara refers in his com- 
mentary are, according to Deussen (System, p. 34), among 
the that of the Ri g-ved a. of the Y^asaneyins, 

MaitrAyanlyas and Taittiriyas, and Kathas (nothing from 
the S^ma and Atharva-samhit^) ; among the Brdhmanas, 
the Aitarwa, Arsheya, ShacZvim6a, 6^atapatha, Taittiriya, 
Tkndya,, A^indogya; among the Aranyakas, Aitareya 
and Taittiriya; and among the Upanishads, Aitareya, 
Bnhad-&ranyal^, ted,, Katha, Kaushitaki-br&hmana, Kena, 
iTMndogya, MaitrS-yaniya, MuTwiaka, Prasna, ^vetd^vatara, 
Taittiriya. These are sometimes called the old or classical 
Upanishads, as being quoted by /Samkara, though Paimgi, 
A^irahasya, NArayaniya and G&hkla, may have to be 

* Deussen, System des Yed&nta, p. 34. 

^ Another stemma of Yyftsa, ^ven by native writers, is NftrAyana, 
Yasishii^a (Padmabhava), Sakti, Parftaara, Yy&sa, Suka, Qaudapftda, 
HastAmalaka (Sishya), IVoiaka, YArttikak&ra, &c. 
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added. As belonging to Smriti SSamkara quotes Maha- 
bMrata (Bhagavad-git4), Ramslyana, MArka^icZeya-puraTia, 
Manu, Y&ska, P&tiini, Paribha^Ms, Sfi,mkhya-kS;rik&, and he 
refers to S&mkhya-Sfttras (though it is important to observe 
that he gives no ipaissima verba from our SS»mkhya- 
Shtras), to Yoga-Sfttras, Ny&ya-Shtras, Vaiseshika-Shtras, 
and to MimS,ms&.-Shtras. When he alludes to Sugata or 
Buddha he refers once to a passage which has been traced 
in the Abhidharma-KosAa-vyfi,khy&, He also knew the 
Bhagavatas and the SvapnMhyayavids. 

Though the name of Vedanta does not occur in the old 
Upanishads, we can hardly doubt that it was the Vedslntic 
thoughts, contained in the Upanishads, which gave the first 
impulse to more systematic philosophical speculations in 
India. Several scholars have tried to prove that Sa^khya 
ide as prevailed in India at an earlier time than the Ve- 
d&ntic ideas.~Sut though there certainly are germs of 
l^mkhya theories in the Upanishads, they are but few and 
far between, while the strictiy Ved&^ntic concepte 
at e very step in the the BiAhimait^as, the 

vak^ and in tTiel^Sfitras. V eMn ta i s clearly the native 
ph ilosophy of India. It is true that this philosophy is not 
yet tr^ted ^systematically in the Upanishads, but neither 
is the S&.mkhya. To us who care only for the growth of 
philosophical thought on the ancient soil of India, 
is_ fil early firat growth ; and the question whether 
Kap ila lived before Bidaraiva iia. or whether the systematic 
treatment of the SiLmkhya took plaipe befor e that of the 
V ed&nia^ ca n ISa idljr ariae. 

I only wonder that those who maintain the priority of 
the Sllmkhya, have not appealed to the Lalita-vistara, 
twelfth chapter, where, among the subjects known to 
Buddha, are mentioned not only Nirghanfu, XAandas, 
Y^/iakalpa, ©yotisha, but likewise S&mkhya, Yoga, Vaise- 
shika V esika (V aidy aka ?), Arthavidy &, B&rhaspaty a, Asfcarya, 
Asura, Mrigapakshiruta, and Hetuvidyfe (Ny&ya). There 
are several names which are difficult to identify, but there 
can be no doubt that the five philosophical systems here 
mentioned were intended for S&mkhya, Yoga, Vaiseshika, 
Ny&y&, and B&rhaspatya. The two Mim&ms&s are absent, 
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but their absence does not prove that they did not exist, 
but only that they were considered too orthodox to form 
a prc^r subject of study for Buddha. This shows the real 
character of the antagonism between Buddhism and Brah- 
manism, now so often denied or minimised^, and is con- 
firmed by similar references, as when Hemaiandra in his 
Abhidh^a mentions indeed such names as Arhatas or 
Crainas, Saupitas or Buddhists, Naiy&yikas, Yoga, Sftm- 
khya or ^pila, Vaiseshika, BS>rhaspatya or Nd^stika, 
Kkwkka or Lok^yatika, but carefully omits the two really 
dangerous systems, the Mimims^ of Bfi^daiAyana and that 
of G^aimini. 

It should also be remembered that considerable doubt has 
recently been thrown on the age of the Chinese translation 
of the L alita-vistara , which seemed to enable us to assign 
the original to a date at all events anterior to 
The case is not quite clear yet, but we must learn to be 
more cautious with Chinese dates. 

It has been the cu stom to give the n ame of Vedfi^nte- 
nUlosophy to the Uttara-M.im^?s§> of i5§,clar£ya 7ia, nor is 
tEefenacuy^Teason ^y that name"" should not oe retained. 
If Yadfinta is used, aa synonymous, the 

Uttera-Mim&ms& is certainly the Ved&nta-piilosophy, or 
a systematic treatment of the philosophical teaching of the 
Upanishads. It is true, no doubt, that VasisW/ia as well 
as Gautama distinguishes between Upanishads and Ve- 
dkxxtm (XXII, 9), and the commentator to Gautama XIX, 7 
states distinct^ that those parts only of the Aranyakas 
which are not upanishads are to be called Ved^tas. But 
there is no real harm in the received name, and we see 
that the followers of the VedS^nta were often called 
Aupanishadas. 

As to B’ldar&ya'na, the reputed author of the Vedftnta- 
Stltrae, we had to confess wfore that we know nothing 
about him. He is to us a name and an intellectual power, 
but notiiing else. We know the date of his great commen- 
tator, /Sbrnkara, in tbe ei^th century a. a, and we know 

* See BiehmavAdis, Feb , 1698, p. 454. 
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that another commentator, BodhiLyana, was even earlier. 
We also know that BodM^yana's commentary was followed 
by RS^m&nugfa. It is quite possible that ]^dh&yana, like 
Ram&nu^a, represented a more ancient and more faithful 
interpretation of Bfi,dar&,yana's SAtras, and that ^amkara's 
philosophy in its unflinching monism, is his own rather 
than B&darayana’s. But no MS. of jSodh&yana has yet 
been discovered. 

A still more ancient commentator, Upavarsha by name, 
is mentioned, and ^famkara (III, 3, 53) calls him Bhagavad 
or Saint. But it must remain doubtful again whether he 
can be identified with the Upavarsha, who, according to 
the Eath^-sarit>sagara, was the teacher of P&,nini. 

It must not be forgotten that, according to Indian tra- 
dition, BsLdarayana, as the author of the Ved&,nta-Sfitras,is 
called Vyasa or Vedavyasa, Dvaip&.yana or Krishna Dvai- 
pfi,yana. Here we are once more in a labyrinth from which 
it is difficult to find an exit. Vyasa or Krishna Dvaipa- 
yana is the name given to the author of the Mahabharata, 
and no two styles can well be more different than that of 
the Vyasa of the Mahli^bharata and that of VylLsa, the 
supposed author of the so-called Vy&sa-Sfitras. I think 
we should remember that Vyfisa, as a noun, meant no more 
than compilation or arrangement, as opposed to Samasa, 
conciseness or abbreviation ; so that the same story might 
be recited Sam^sena, in an abbreviated, and Vy&sena in 
a complete form. 

We should remember next that Vy&sa is called PS,r&6arya, 
the son of Par&sara and Satyavati (tinthful), and that 
P&nini mentions one P&r&6arya as the author of the 
Bhikshu-Siitras, while Vlii:aspati Misra declares that the 
Bhikshu-Sfitras are the same as the Ved&nta-Sfitras, and 
that the followers of P&rfi;«arya were in consequence called 
P&r&aarins. (P&n. IV, 3, no.) 

This, if we could rely on it, would prove the existence of 
our Sfitras before the time of P&iiini, or in the^ fifth cen- 
tmy B.C. This would be a most important gain for the 
chronology of Indian philosophy. But if, as we are told, 
Vy&sa collected (Vivyasa) not only the Vedas, the Mah&- 
bMrata, the Puranas, but also the VyAsa-Sfltras, nay even 
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a prose commentary on Patawgfali’s Yoga-SAtras, we can 
hardly doubt that the work ascribed to him must be taken 
as the work of several people or of a literary period rather 
than of one man. I formerly thought that Vyfi,sa might 
have represented the period in which the first attempts 
were made to reduce the ancient mnemonic literature of 
India to writing, but there is nothing in tradition to sup- 
port such a view, unless we thought that Vy&sa had some 
connexion with Ny&sa (writing). Indian tradition places 
the great VyS,sa between the third and fourth ages of the 
present world, whatever that may mean, if translated into 
our modem chronological language. If Vyfi,sa had really 
anything to do with our VedAnta-Sutras, it would hardly 
have been more than that he arranged or edited them. 
His name does not occur in the Sfitras themselves, while 
that of B^daraya^ia does, and likewise that of B^dari, 
a napie mentioned by G^aimini also in his Pfirva-MimAmsfi, 
In the Bhagavad-gitsl, which might well be placed as con- 
temporary with the Vedsinta-Sfitras, or somewhat later, 
Vyasa is mentioned as one of the Devarshis with Asita 
and Devala (X, 13), and he is called the greatest of Rishis 
(X, 37). But all becomes confusion again, if we remember 
that tradition makes VyAsa the author of the MahAbhArata, 
and therefore of the Bhagavad-git& itself, which is even 
called an Upanishad. 

The only passage which seems to me to settle the rela- 
tive age of the Vedanta-Sfitras and the Bhagavad-gita is 
in XIII, 3 ^ ‘ Hear and leam from me the Supreme Soul 
(KshetragryJa) that has been celebrated in many ways by 
Rishis in various metres, and by the words of the Brahma- 
S'AtraSy which are definite and furnished with reasons.’ 
Here the words ‘ Brahma sfitra-padai^ ‘ the words of the 
Brahma-Sfitras,’ seem to me to refer clearly to the recog- 
nised title of the Vedd,nta or Brahma-Sfitras. Whatever 
native authorities may say to the contrary, the words 
‘definite and argumentative’ can refer to Sfitras only. 
And if it is said, on the other side, that these Brahma- 

^ Oolebrooke, M. E., II, p. 354. 

* Prof. T. R, Amalnerkar, Priority of the Yedanta-Satras, 1895. 
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SAtras, when they refer to Smriti, refer clearly to passages 
taken from the Bhagavad-gltS. also, and must therefore be 
later, I doubt it. They never mention the name of the 
Bhagavad-gitfi;, nor do they give any ipsissima verba from 
it, and as every Smriti presupposes a ^SSniti, these references 
may have been meant for passages which the Bhagavad- 
gita had adapted, and may have shared with other SmWtis. 
Brahma-Sfltra, on the contrary, is a distinct title, all the 
more significant where it occurs, because neither the word 
Sfltra nor Brahma-Shtra occurs again in any other passage 
of the Git&. However, even admitting that the Brahma- 
Sfltras quoted from the Bhagavad-gitfi,, as the Gita certainly 
appeals to the Brahma-Shtras, this reciprocal quotation 
might be accounted for by their being contemporaneous, 
as in the case of other Sfltras which, as there can be no 
doubt, quote one from the other, and sometimes verbatim. 

As to the commentary on Patawgrali’s Yoga-Siitras being 
the work of the same Vyaisa, this seems to me altogether 
out of the question. There are hundreds of people in India 
who have the name of Vy§;sa. Nor has it ever been 
positively proved that Pata/?gfali, the reputed author of the 
Yoga-Sfttras, was the same person as Pata/lgrali, the author 
of the Mah&bhS,shya, the great commentary on PS,nini’s 
grammar, and on K£tty&»yana's Vfi^rttikas. Some scholars 
have rushed at this conclusion, chiefly in order to fix the 
date of the Yoga-SAtras, but this also would force us to 
ascribe the most heterogeneous works to one and the same 
author ^ 

Even the age of Patawgfali, the grammarian and author 
of the MahAbhAshya, seems to me by no means positively 
settled. I gladly admit the plausibility of Goldstucker’s 
arguments that if Patawgrali presupposed the existence of 
the Maurya-dynasty he might be placed in the third 
century B.c. I look upon the Axlckh, which he mentions 
in the famous Maurya-passage, as having been devised by 
the Mauryas for the sake of trade, as the first coins with 
images of the gods, introduced by the Maurya-dynasty. 
Such coins, when they contain images of the gods, should 

' Both Lassen and Garbe, Die S&mkhya-Philosophie, p. 46, seem 
inclined to accept the identity of the two Pataii^alis. 
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not, according to the grammarian, be called simply by the 
names of the gods, but by a derivative name, not /Siva, but 
>Sivaka, just as we distinguish between an Angel and an 
Angelot. And I pointed out before, the very gods men- 
tioned here by Patawgrali are the gods the images of which 
do occur on the oldest Indian coins which we possess, viz. 
iSiva, Skanda, and Vi6Akha, the last, if taken for EAma. 
As a constructive date therefore, that assigned by Gold^ 
stacker to Pata/Tgfali might stand, but that is very diflFerent 
from a positive date. Besides, the name of Maurya in the 
MahAbhAshya is doubtful and does not occur again in it. 

We saw before that BS.daiAya7ia refers in his Sdtras to 
^aimini, the author of the Piirva-MimAms^i.-Sdtras, and that 
Gaimini returns the compliment by referring to BAdarAyarm 
by name. BIldar&yaTia is likewise acquainted with the 
atheistical doctrines of Kapila and the atomistic theories of 
KaiiMa, and tries to refute them. But in India this is far 
from proving the later date of BAdarilyana. We must 
learn to look on B&darSiyana, Gaimini, Eapila, and similar 
names, as simply eponymous heroes of different philo- 
sophies; so that at whatever time these systems were 
reduced to the form of Sfttras, certain opinions could be 
called by their names. Colebrooke states, on the authority 
of a scholiast to Manu and YA^/?avalkya, that the instruc- 
tions of a teacher were often reduced to writing by his 
pupils, and that this would account for the fact that the 
author of a system is often quoted in the third person in 
his own book. It would be interesting if this could be 
established with reference to ancient texts, but I remember 
nothing of the kind. All this is very discouraging to 
students accustomed to chronological accuracy, but it has 
always seemed to me far better to acknowledge our poverty 
and the utter absence of historical dates in the literary 
history of India, than to build up systems after systems 
which collapse at the first breath of criticism or scepticism. 

When I speak of a chronology of thought, what I mean 
is that there is a chronology which enables us to distinguish 
a period of Vedic thought, subdivided into three periods of 
Mantras, Br&hmanas, and Upanishads. No one would 
doubt the succession of these three periods of language, but 
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if some scholars desire to extend each period to thousands of 
years, I can only wish them success. I confess I do not 
share the idea that we should claim for Indian literature 
as remote an antiquity as possible. The same attempts 
were made before, but nothing was gained by them, and 
much was lost as soon as more sober and critical ideas 
began to prevail. After the Upanishad-period would follow 
that of Buddhism, marked, on the Buddhist side, by the 
Suttas, on the Br&hmanic side, and possibly somewhat 
earlier, by the large mass of Shtra literature. To that 
period seem to me to belong, by similarity of thought, if 
not of style, the six systems of philosophy. I should have 
said by style also, because the earliest form in which we 
possess these systems is that of Sfttras. Unfortunately we 
know now how easily even that very peculiar style can be, 
and in case of the S^mkhya and some of the legal Smritis, 
has been imitated. We must not therefore ascribe too 
much weight to this. The next period would be what 
I have called that of the Renaissance, beginning at a time 
when Sanskrit had ceased to be the language spoken by 
the people, though it continued, as it has to the present 
day, to be cultivated by the learned. 

Such are the difficulties that meet us when we attempt 
to introduce anything like chronological order into the 
literature of India, and it seems to me far better to state 
them honestly than to disguise them. After all, the im- 
portance of that literature, and more particularly of its 
philosophical portion, is quite independent of age. It has 
something to teach us quite apart from the names and 
dates of its authors ; and grateful as we should feel for any 
real light that can be thrown on these chronological mazes, 
we must not forget that the highest interest of the VedS-nta 
and the other philosophies is not their age, but their truth. 

Fnndam/aiitaX Dootrines of tlie VedAata. 

If we ask for the fundamental doctrines of the Vedfi^nta, 
the Hindus themselves have helped us and given us in 
a few words what they themselves consider as the quint- 
essence of that ^stem of thought . I quoted these woras ait 
the end ot myT'EreelLecto^^ the Vedanta ’ (1894) : — 
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‘ In one half verse I shall tell you what has been taught 
in thousands of volumes : Brahman is true, the world is 
false, the soul is Brahman and nothing else V 
And again : — 

‘ There is nothing worth gaining, there is nothing worth 
enjoying, there is nothing worth knowing but Brahman 
alone, for he who knows Brahman, is Brahman/ 

This rhum^ of the Vedfi,nta is very true, and very helpful 
as a rimmi of that system of philosophy. After all we 
must distinguish in every philosophy its fundamental 
doctrines and its minute details. We can never carry all 
these details in our memory, but we may always have 
present before our mind the general structure of a great 
system of thought and its salient points, whether it be the 
philosophy of Kant or of Plato or of BS,dar&.ya7ia. It 
would be quite impossible in a historical sketch of the six 
Indian philosophical systems to give all their details. They 
are often unimportant, and may easily be gathered from 
the texts themselves, such as we have them in the original 
or in translations ; but they must not be allowed to crowd 
and to obscure that general view of the six systems which 
alone is meant to be given in these pages. 

We have another and still shorter abstract of the VedAnta 
in the famous words addressed by TT^dalaka to his 

son J^ceiakfitu (ifAand. Up. VI, 8), namely, ‘Tat-tvAm asi/ 
*T hou art That .' These words, however, convey little 
meaning without the context in which they occur, that is 
to say, iinless we know what is meant by the Tat, that, and 
by the Tvam, thou. The J at is what we saw shadowed forth 
in the Upanishads as the^ Br^ faiQ an, as the cause of the 
world, the Tvam is the Atman, the Self in its various 
meanings, from the ordinary I to the divine Soul or Self, 
recognised in man ; and it is the Ixigheat nixnof the Vedtota 
to show that these two are in reality one This fearless 
synthesis, embodied in the simple words Tat tvam asi, 
seems to me the boldest and truest synthesis in the whole 
history of philosophy. Eve n Kant, who clearly recognised 
the Tat or it . that is the Ding an aieh behind the Directive 

^ See alfto Theosophy, p. 317. 

^ M&9uffikya Up. II, Ayam Atm& Brahma. 
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world, never went far enough to recognise the identity of 
the Tat, the pbjeQtiye Ding an sich, and the the 

Ding an eiek on the^siij^ective side of the world. Among 
ourselves such a synthesis oF the subjective with the objec- 
tive Self would even now rouse the strongest theological, 
if not philosophica], protests, whereas the theologians of 
India discuss it with perfect equanimity, and see in it the 
truest solution of the riddle of the world. In order fully 
to understand it, we must try to place ourselves firmly on 
the standpoint of the VedAnta philosophers, forgetting all 
our own inherited theological misgivings. Their idea of 
the Sup reme Cause of the universe went far beyond what 
is meant by God, the creator and ruler of the world 
(?jrag^pati). That being was to them a manifestation only 
ofj^ e Supre me Cause or Brahman, it was Brahman as 
phenomehaT^ and it followed that, as Brahman, as they 
held, was indeed the cause of everything, the All in All, 
man also could be nothing but a phenomenon of Brahman. 
The idea therefore that it would be blasphemy to make the 
creature equal to the creator so far as their substance was 
concerned, never presented itself to their minds. Their 
Tat was something behind or abova the purely personal 
Qreator, it was the absolute divine essence, the Godhead, 
manifeste d in a sub ject ive and person al cr^tor, and present 
likewise in^alT^s ]^enqmOTS^^^ induding 

^odsttld go3 teyohd all gods (Deyeshu 

qdKrek^^ did not satisfy them any longer, as it did in the 
hymns of the Rig-veda; and though they might have 
shrunk from identifying gods and men with that personal 
divine being, Pra^jrApati, the lord of all creatures, they saw 
nothing but truth in the doctrine that man in his too 
nature was the same with Brahman, tfiatTlte shares in the 
nature of BriiTffianror Tn the spirit of God. They saw, in 
fact, that God is hardly a name that can be used for that 
Supreme Brahman, the absolute Cause of the universe, and 
the al>8blute Cause of PragrApati also, when taken as the 
creative god. I say when taken as such, for we ought 
never to forget that we have always to be satisfied with 
what we take God to be (VidyAm&tra), and that we can 
never go beyond. Translated into the language of the 
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early Christian philosophers o f ^exandria. th is lifting ^u p 
of the,.^am.i?ito the Tat might prove the equiv alent o f 
of divio^e. ^oixsliip, but from the Ved&nla pbml”of 
^ew it means ^ 

divm e natur e of maiL,however much hidden and disfigured 
for a and all its cons equences . 

With us unforfunateiy such questions can hardly be dis- 
cussed in a calm philosophical spirit, because theology gfe^s 
in and protests against them as irreligious and blasphe moua j 
just as the Jews declared it blasphemy in Christ to teaqh 
that He was equal to God, nay that He and the Father 
were one, Tat tvam asi. If properly understood, these 
Vedanta teachin gs may ^ though under a strange form, brin g 

veiy_^ftiBax.tQ. tho earlrn^ Christian philosophy, and h^p 
us to understand it, as it was understood by the great 
thinkers of Alexandria. To maintain the eternal iden tity 
of the human and the divine is very different from arrogat- 
ing divinity for humanity; and on this point even our 
philosophy may have something to learn which has often 
been forgotten in modem Christianity, though it was 
recognised as vital by the early fathers of the Church, the 
unity of the Father and the Son, nay, of the Father and 
all His sons. 

The teachers of the Vedfi^nta, while striving to resuscitate 
ii^man the consciousness oLthe identity , of the Tat. and the 
Tvam, and, though indirectly, of man and God, seem to be 
moving in the most serene atmosphere of thought, and in 
their stiff and algebraic Sfitras they were working out 
these mighty problems with unfaltering love of truth, and 
in an unimpassioned and truly philosophic spirit. 

It is as difficult to give ah idea of the form of the 
Upanishads as of the spirit that pervades the Upanishads. 
A few extracts, however, may help to show us the early 
Ved&ntists as they were, groping their way in the dark. 
We do not indeed get there the pure wine of the Ved&.nta, 
but we get the grapes from which the juice was extracted 
and made into wine. The first is taken from the Khka- 
dogya Upanishad which belongs to the Sd^ma-veda and is 
geneiSIly regarded as one of the earlier Upanishads 

^ Translated in S. B. £., I, p. 9a. 
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Fibst Khanda. 

1. Svetaketu was the son of Arum, the grandson of 
Arutia. To him his father (UddAlaka, the son of Aru7?a) 
said : ‘ fifvetaketu, go to school ; for there is none belong- 
ing to our race, darling, who, not having studied (the Veda), 
is, as it were, a Brahma-bandhu, i. e. a BrAhma^ia by birth 
only/ 

2. Having begun his apprenticeship (with a teacher) when 
he was twelve years or age, Svetaketu returned to his 
father, when he was twenty-four, having then studied all 
the Vedas, — conceited, considering himself well-read, and 
stubborn. 

3. His father said to him: ‘>Svetaketu, as you ai-e so 
conceited, considering yourself well-read, and so stubborn, 
my dear son, have you ever asked for that instruction by 
which we hear what is not heard, by which we perceive 
what is not perceived, by which we know what is not 
known ? ’ 

4. ' What is that instruction, Sir ? ’ he asked. 

The father replied : ‘ My dear son, as by one clod of clay 
all that is made of clay is known, the difference being only 
the name, arising from speech, but the truth being that all 
is clay ; 

5. ‘ And as, my dear son, by one nugget of gold all that 
is made of gold is known, the difference being only the 
name, arising from speech, but the truth being that all is 
gold; 

6. ‘ And as, my dear son, by one pair of nail-scissors all 
that is made of steel (KSirshnkyasam) is known, the differ- 
ence being only the name, arising from speech, but the 
truth being that all is steel, — thus, my dear son, is that 
instruction.’ 

7. ‘ The son said : ‘ Surely those venerable men (my 
teachers) did not know that. For if they had known it, 
why should they not have told it me 1 Do you. Sir, there- 
fore tell me that.’ ‘ Be it so,’ said the father. 

SSOOND KnXNDX. 

I. ‘ In the beginning, my dear son, there was that only 
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which is (to ov), ong^pnly^ without a second. Others say, in 
the beginning there was that only which is not (ro firi Sv), 
one omy, without a second ; and from that which is not, 
that which is, was born. 

2. ‘jiutTiow couIdTlt be so, my dear son?’ the father 
continued. ^ How could that which is, be bom of that 
which is not ? No, my dear son, only that which is, was in 
the beginning, one only, without a second. 

3. ‘ It thought, may I be many, may I grow forth. It 
sent forth fire. 

‘ That fire thought, may I be many, may I grow forth. 
It sent forth water. 

‘ And therefore whenever anybody anywhere is hot and 
perspires, water is produced on him from fire alone. 

4. ‘ Water thought, may I be many, may I grow forth. 
It sent forth earth (food). 

‘Therefore whenever it rains anywhere, most food is 
then produced. From water alone is eatable food pro- 
duced. 

Seventh Khanda, 

1. ‘Man (PuTOsha), ray son, consists of sixteen parts.* 
Abstain from food for fifteen days, but’^rink, as jHUich 
water as you like, for breath comes from water, and will 
not be cut off, if you drink water.’ 

2. /Svetaketu abstained from food for fifteen days. 
Then he came to his father and said : ‘ What shall I say ? ’ 
The father said : ‘ Repeat the Rik, Yagns, and Sfi,man 
verses.’ He replied : ‘ They do not occur to me. Sir.’ 

3. The father said to him: ‘As of a great lighted fire 
one coal only of the size of a firefly may be left, which 
would not bum much more than this (i. e. very little), thus, 
my dear son, one part only of the sixteen parts (of you) is 
left, and therefore with that one part you do not remember 
the Vedas. Go and eat ! 

4. ‘Then wilt thou understand me.’ Then /Svetaketu 
ate, and afterwards approached his father. And whatever 
his father asked him, he knew it all by heart. Then his 
father said to him : 

5. ‘As of a great lighted fire one coal of the size of 
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a firefly, if left, may be made to blaze up again by putting 
grass upon it, and will thus bum more than this, 

6. ' Thus, my dear son, there was one part of the sixteen 
parts left to you, and that, lighted up with food, burnt up, 
and by it you remember now the Vedas/ After that, he 
understood what his father meant when he said: ^ Min d, 
my , comes from food, br^th from water, speech from 
"fire/_ He understood what he said, yea, he under- 
stood it. 

Ninth Khanda. 

T. ‘As the bees, my son, make honey by collecting 
the juices of distant trees, and reduce the juice into one 
form, 

2. ‘ And as these juices have no discrimination, so that 
they might say, I am the juice of this tree or that, in the 
same manner, my som all these creatures, when they have 
become ^merged in the , True (either in deep sleep or in 
death), knqy^ not that they are merged in the True. 

3. ‘ Whatever these creatures Are here, whether a lion, or 
a wolf, or a boar, or a worm, or a midge, or a gnat, or 
a musquito, that they become again and again. 

4. ‘ Now that which is that subtil e essence, in it all that 
exists has ita^jSelf. It is the True. It is the Self, and 
thou, 0 /Svetaketu, 

‘ Please, Sir, inform me still more,’ said the son. 

‘ Be it so, my child,’ the father replied. 

Tenth Khanda. 

1. ‘ These rivers, my son, run, the eastern (like the 
Gang&) toward the east, the western (like the Sindhu) 
toward the west. They go from sea to sea (i. e. the clouds 
lift up the water from the sea to the sky, and send it back 
as ram to the sea). They become indeed sea. And as 
those rivers, when they are in the sea, do not know, I am 
this or that river, 

2. ‘In the same manner, my son, all these creatures, 
when they have come back from the True, know not that 
they have come back from the True. Whatever these crea- 
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tures are here, whether a lion, or a wolf, or a boar, or 
a worm, or a midge, or a gnat, or a musquito, that they 
become again and again. 

3. ‘ That which is that subtile essence, in it all that exists 
has its Self. It is the True. It is the Self, and thou, O 
(Svetaketu, art it.’ 

‘ Flea%, Sir, inform me still more,’ said the son. 

‘ Be it so, my child,’ the father replied. 

Eleventh Khanda. 

1. ‘ If one were to strike at the root of this large tree 
here, it would bleed, but it would live. If he were to strike 
at its stem, it would bleed, but it would live. If he were 
to strike at its top, it would bleed, but it would live. Per- 
vaded bjr the living Self that tree stands firm, drinking in 
its nourishment and rejoicing ; 

2. ‘But if the life (the living Self) leaves one of its 
branches, that branch withers; if it leaves a second, that 
branch withers ; if it leaves a third, that branch withers. 
If it leaves the whole tree, the whole tree withers. In 
exactly the same manner, my son, know this.’ Thus he 
spoke : 

3. ‘ This (body) indeed withers and dies when the living 
(Self) has left it ; the living (Self) dies not. 

‘ That which is that subtile essence, in it all that exists 
has its Self. It is the True. It is the Self, and thou, 
/SVetaketu, art it.’ 

‘ Please, Sir, inform me still more,’ said the son. 

‘ Be it so, my child,’ the father replied. 

Twelfth Khanda. 

I. ‘Fetch me from thence a fruit of the Nyagrodha 
tree.’ 

‘ Here is one, Sir.’ 

‘ Break it.’ 

‘ It is broken. Sir.’ 

‘ What do you see there ? ’ 

‘ These seeds, almost infinitesimaL’ 
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‘ Break one of them.* 

‘ It is broken, Sir.’ 

‘ What do you see there ? ’ 

‘ Not anything, Sir.’ 

2. The father said : ‘ My son, that subtile essence which 
you do not perceive there, of that very essence this great 
Nyagrodha tree exists. 

3. ‘ Believe it, my son. That which is the subtile essence, 
in it all that exists has its Self. It is the True. It is the 
Self, and thou, O /Svetaketu, art it.’ 

^ Please, Sir, inform me still more,’ said the son. 

‘ Be it so, my child,’ the father replied. 


Thirteenth Khanda. 

1. ‘ Place this salt in water, and then wait on me in the 
morning.’ 

The son did as he was commanded. 

The father said to him ; ‘ Bring me the salt, which you 
placed in the water last night.* 

The son, having looked for it, found it not, for, of course, 
it was melted. 

2. The father said: ‘Taste it from the surface of the 
water. How is it ? ’ 

The son replied : ‘ It is salt.’ 

‘ Taste it from the middle. How is it ? ’ 

The son replied : ‘ It is salt.’ 

‘ Taste it from the bottom. How is it 1 ’ 

The son replied : ‘ It is salt.’ 

The father said : ‘ Throw it away and then wait on me.’ 

He did so ; but the salt continued to exist. 

Then the father said : ‘ Here also, in this body, indeed, 
you do not perceive the True (Sat), my son ; but there 
indeed it is. 

3. ‘ That which is the subtile essence, in it all that exists 
has its Self. It is the True. It is the Self, and thou, 
O fifvetaketu, art it.* 

‘ Please, Sir, inform me still more,* said the son. 

‘ Be it so, my child/ the father replied. 
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Foubteenth Khanda. 

1. * As one might lead a person with his eyes covered 
away from the GandhAras, and leave him then in a place 
where there are no human beings; and as that person 
would turn towards the east, or the north, or the west, and 
shout, " I have been brought here with my eyes covered, 
I have been left here with my eyes covered,” 

2. ‘ And as thereupon some one might loose his bandage 
and say to him, “ Go in that direction, it is the GandhAras, 
go in that direction ; ” and as thereupon, having been in- 
formed and being able to judge for himself, he would by 
asking his way from village to village arrive at last at the 
GandhAras, — in exactly the same manner does a man, who 
meets with a teacher to inform him, learn that there is 
delay so long only as I am not delivered (from this body) ; 
and then I iSiall be perfect.” 

3. * That which is the subtile essence, in it all that exists 
has its Self. It is the True. It is the Self, and thou, 
O /Svetaketu, art it.* 

‘ Please, Sir, inform me still more,* said the son. 

‘ Be it so, my child,* the father replied. 

Fifteenth Khanda. 

1. * If a man is ill, his relatives assemble round him and 
ask : ‘‘ Dost thou know me ? Dost thou know me ? ** Then, 
as long as his speech is not merged in his mind, his mind 
in breath, breath in heat (fire), heat in the Highest Being 
(DevatA), he knows them. 

2. ' But when his speech is merged in his mind, his mind 
in breath, breath in heat (fire), heat in the Highest Being, 
then he knows them not. 

‘ That which is the subtile essence, in it all that exists 
has its Self. It is the True. It is the Self, and thou, 0 
/Svetaketu, art it.* 

‘ Please, Sir, inform me still more,* said the son. 

* Be it so, my child,* the father replied. 

The next extract is from the EatAa Upanishad of the 
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Yagiir-veda, and has by many scholars been classed as of 
later date. 

First VallI. 

I. V&graferavasa, desirous (of heavenly rewards), surren- 
dered (at a sacrifice) all that he possessed. He had a son of 
the name of NaWketas. 

4. He (knowing that his father had promised to give up 
at a sacrifice all that he possessed, and therefore his son 
also) said to his father : " Dear father, to whom wilt thou 
give me ? ’ 

He said it a second and a third time. Then the father 
replied (angrily) : 

‘ I shall give thee unto Death.* 

(The father, having once said so, though in haste, had to 
be true to his word and to sacrifice his son.) 

5. The son said : ‘ I go as the first, at the head of many 
(who have still to die) ; I go in the midst of many (who 
are now dying). What will be the work of Yama (the 
ruler of the departed) which to-day he has to do unto me ? 

6. ‘ Look back how it was with those who came before, 
look forward how it will be with those who come here- 
after. A mortal ripens like com, like com he springs up 
again.’ 

(Na&iketas then enters into the abode of Yama Vaivas- 
vata, and there is no one to receive him. Thereupon one 
of the attendants of Yama is supposed to say :) 

7. / Fire enters into the houses, when a BrS.hma7ia enters 
as a guest. That fire is quenched by this peace-offering ; — 
bring water, O Vaivasvata ! 

8. ‘A Br&hmaiia that dwells in the house of a foolish 
man without receiving food to eat, destroys his hopes and 
exTCctations, his possessions, his righteousness, his sacred 
and his good deeds, and all his sons and cattle.* 

(Yama, returning to his house after an absence of three 
nights, during which time Nafciketas had received no hos- 
pitality from him, says :) 

9. * O Br&hmaria, as wiou, a venerable guest, hast dwelt 
in my house three nights without eating, therefore choose 
now three boons. Hwl to thee ! and weffare to me 1 * 
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10. Na^iketas said : ^ O Death, as the first of the three 
boons I choose that Gautama, my father, be pacified, kind, 
and free from anger towards me ; and that he may know 
me and greet me, when I shall have been dismissed by thee/ 

11. Yama said: ‘With my leave, Audd^Llaki Arum, thy 
father, will know thee, and be again towards thee as he 
was before. He shall sleep peacefully through the night, 
and free from anger, after having seen thee freed from the 
jaws of death.’ 

12 . Naifciketas said: ‘In the heaven- world there is no 
fear ; thou art not there, O Death, and no one is afraid on 
account of old age. Leaving behind both hunger and thirst, 
and out of the reach of sorrow, all rejoice in the world of 
heaven/ 

13. ‘ Thou knowest, O Death, the fire-sacrifice which leads 
us to heaven ; tell it to me, for I am full of faith. Those 
who live in the heaven-world reach immortality, — this I 
ask as my second boon.’ 

14. Yama said : * I will tell it thee, learn it from me, 
and when thou understandest that fire-sacrifice which 
leads to heaven, know, O Na^iketas, that it is the attain- 
ment of the eternal worlds, and their firm support, hidden 
in darkness.’ 

15. Yama then told him that fire-sacrifice, in the begin- 
ning of the worlds, and what bricks are required for the 
altar, and how many, and how they are to be placed. And 
NaHketas repeated all as it had been told to him. Then 
Mrityu, being pleased with him, said again : 

19. ‘ This, 0 NaA:iketas, is thy fire which leads to heaven, 
and which thou hast chosen as thy second boon. That fire 
all men will proclaim as thine. Choose now, O NaHketas, 
thy third boon.’ 

20. NaJkiketas said : ‘ There is that doubt, when a man 
is dead, — some saying, he is; others, he is not. This I 
should like to know, taught by thee ; this is the third of 
my boons.’ 

2 J. Death said: ‘On this point even the gods have been 
in doubt formerly; it is not easy to understand. That 
subject is subtle. Choose another boon, O Na^iketas, do 
not press me, and let me off that boon.’ 
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22 . Na/ciketas said ; ‘ On this point even the gods have 
been in doubt indeed, and thou, Death, hast declared it 
to be not easy to understand, and another teacher like 
thee is not to be found : — surely no other boon is like unto 
this/ 

23. Death said : ‘ Choose sons and grandsons who shall 
live a hundred years, herds of cattle, elephants, gold, and 
horses. Choose the wide abode of the earth, and live 
thyself as many harvests as thou desirest.* 

24 . ‘ If thou canst think of any boon equal to that, choose 
wealth, and long life. Be (king), Nafciketas, on the wide 
earth. I make thee the enjoyer of all desires.' 

25. 'Whatever desires are difficult to attain among 
mortals, ask for them according to thy wish; — these fair 
maidens with their chariots and musical instruments, — 
such are indeed not to be obtained by men, — be waited 
on by them whom I give to thee, but do not ask me about 
dying.' 

26. Naiiketas said : ' Thoughts of to-morrow, O Death, 
wear out the present vigour of all the senses of man. Even 
the whole of life is short. Keep thou thy horses, keep 
dance and song for thyself.' 

27. ‘ No man can be made happy through wealth. Shall 
we have wealth, when we see thee ? Let us live, as long 
as thou rulest ? Only that boon (which I have chosen) is 
to be chosen by me.' 

28. 'What mortal, slowly decaying here below, and 
knowing, after having approached them, the freedom from 
decay enjoyed by the immortals, would delight in a long 
life, after he has pondered on the pleasures which arise 
from beauty and love ? ' 

29. ' No, that on which there is this doubt, O Death, tell 
us what there is in that great Hereafter. NaA;iketas does 
not choose another boon but that which enters into what 
is hidden.' 


Second Vall!. 

I. Death said: 'The good is one thing, the pleasant 
another ; these two, having different objects, chain a man* 
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It is well with him who clings to the good ; he who 
chooses the pleasant, misses his end.* 

а. ‘ The good and the pleasant approach man : the wise 
goes round about them and distinguishes them. Yea, the 
wise prefers the good to the pleasant, but the fool chooses 
the pleasant through greed and avarice.* 

3. * Thou, O Naiiketas, after pondering all pleasures that 
are or seem delightful, hast dismissed them all. Thou hast 
not gone into the road that leadeth to wealth, in which 
many men perish.* 

4. ‘ Wide apart and leading to different points are these 
two, ignorance, and what is known as wisdom. I believe 
NaAiketas to be one who desires knowledge, for even many 
pleasures did not tear thee away.* 

5. * Fools dwelling in darkness, wise in their own con- 
ceit, and puffed up with vain knowledge, go round and 
round, staggering to and fro, like blind men led by the 
blind.* 

б. ‘ The Hereafter never rises before the eyes of the care- 
less child, deluded by the delusion of wealth. “ This is the 
world,** he thinks, “ there is no other ; ** — thus he falls again 
and again under my sway.* 

7. ‘He (the Self) of whom many are not even able to 
hear, whom many, even when they hear of him, do not 
comprehend ; wonderful is a man, when found, who is able 
to teach this (the Self) ; wonderful is he who comprehends 
this, when taught by an able teacher.* 

9. ‘ That doctrine is not to be obtained by argument, but 
when it is declared by another, then, O dearest, it is easy 
to understand. Thou hast obtained it now ; thou art truly 
a man of true resolve. May we have always an inquirer 
like thee 1 * 

10. Naiiketas said : ‘ I know that what is called treasure 
is transient, for the eternal is not obtained by things 
which are not eternal. Hence the NfiJkiketa fire-sacrifice 
has been laid by me first; then, by means of transient 
things, I have obtained what is not transient (the teaching 
of Yama),* 

11. Yama said: ‘Though thou hadst seen the fulfilment 
of all desires^ the foundation of the world, the endless 
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rewards of good deeds, the shore where there is no fear, 
that which is magnified by praise, the wide abode, the 
rest, yet being wise thou hast with firm resolve dismissed 
it all/ 

1 2 - * The wise who, by means of meditation on his Self, 
recognises the Ancient, who is difficult to be seen, who has 
entered into darkness, who is hidden in the cave, who 
dwells in the abyss, as God, he indeed leaves joy and sorrow 
far behind/ 

13. ‘ A mortal who has heard this and embraced it, who 
has removed from it all qualities, and has thus reached 
that subtle Being, rejoices, because he has obtained what is 
a cause for rejoicing. The house (of Brahman) is open, 
I believe, O N^ketas/ 

18. * The knowing Self is not born, it dies not; it sprang 
from nothing, nothing sprang from it. The Ancient is 
unborn, eternal, everlasting; he is not killed, though the 
body is killed.’ 

19. ‘If the killer thinks that he kills, if the killed thinks 
that he is killed, they do not understand ; for this one does 
not kill, nor is that one killed.’ 

20 . ‘ The Self, smaller than small, greater than great, is 
hidden in the heart of the creature. A man who is free 
from desires and free from grief, sees the majesty of the 
Self by the grace of the Creator (or through the serenity 
of the elements).’ 

a I. ‘Though sitting still, he walks far; though lying 
down, he goes everywhere. Who, save myself, is able to 
know that God, who rejoices and rejoices not ? ’ 

22 . ‘ The wise who knows the Self as bodiless within the 
bodies, as unchanging among changing things, as great and 
omnipresent, he never grieves.’ 

23. ‘That Self cannot be gained by the Veda, nor by 
understanding, nor by much learning. He whom the Self 
chooses, by him the Self can be gained. The Self chooses 
him (his body) as his own.’ 

24 . ‘ But he who has not first turned away from his 
wickedness, who is not tranquil, and subduea, or whose 
mind is not at rest, he can never obtain the Self (even) by 
knoiyledge.’ 
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Third VALLi. 

I* ‘There are the two, drinking their reward in the 
world of their own works, entered into the cave (of the 
heart), dwelling on the tdghest summit (the ether in 
the heart)* Those who know Brahman call them shade 
and light; likewise, those householders who perform the 
Tri7ifi.&iketa sacrifice.* 

а. ‘ May we be able to master that Naiiketa rite which 
is a bridge for sacrificers ; which is the highest, imperish- 
able Brahman for those who wish to cross over to the 
fearless shore.* 

3. ‘ Know the Self to be sitting in the chariot, the body 
to be the chariot, the intellect (buddhi) the charioteer, and 
the mind the reins.* 

4. ‘The senses they call the horses, the objects of the 
senses their roads. When he (the Highest Self) is in union 
with the body, the senses, and the mind, then wise people 
call him the Enjoyer.* 

5. ‘ He who has no understanding and whose mind (the 
reins) is never firmly held, his senses (horses) are unman- 
ageable, like vicious horses of a charioteer.* 

б. ‘ But he who has understanding and whose mind is 
always firmly held, his senses are under control, like good 
horses of a charioteer.* 

7. ‘ He who has no understanding, who is unmindful and 
always impure, never reaches that place, but enters into the 
round of births.* 

8. ‘ But he who has understanding, who is mindful and 
always pure, reaches indeed that place, from whence he is 
not bom again.* 

9. ‘But he who has understanding for his charioteer, 
and who holds the reins of the mind, he reaches the end 
of his journey, and that is the highest place (step) of 
Vishnu.* 

10. ‘ Beyond the senses there are the objects, beyond the 
objects there is the mind, beyond ^e mind there is the 
intellect, the Great Self is beyond* the intellect.* 

11. ‘Beyond the Great there is the Undeveloped, beyond 
the Undeveloped there is the Person (Purusha). Beyond 
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the Person there is nothing — ^this is the goal, the furthest 
road/ 

1 2 . * That Self is hidden in all beings and does not shine 
forth, but it is seen by subtle seers through their sharp and 
subtle intellect/ 

13. ‘A wise man should keep down speech and mind; he 
should keep them within the Self which is knowledge; 
he should keep knowledge within the Self which is the 
Great ; and he should keep that (the Great) within the Self 
which is the Quiet/ 

14. ‘Rise, awake! having obtained your boons, under- 
stand them 1 The sharp edge of a razor is difficult to pass 
over ; difficult is the path (to the Self) ; the wise tell it/ 

15. ‘ He who has perceived that which is without sound, 
without touch, without form, without decay, without taste, 
eternal, without smell, without beginning, without end, 
beyond the Great, and unchangeable, is freed from the jaws 
of death/ 


Txaaslation of tlio Upaaioliads. 

May I be allowed to say here a few words with regard 
to my translation. Those who know my translation of the 
Upanishads, published in 1879 and 1884, will easily see that 
I have altered it in several places. But I do not wish it to 
be understood that I consider my translation even now as 
quite free from doubt. Our best scholars know how far we 
are still from a perfect understanding of the Upanishads. 
When therefore, in 1879, I undertook a translation of all 
the more important Upanishads, all I could hope for was 
to give a better translation than what we had before. 
Though I was well aware of the difficulties of such an 
undertaking, I knew that I could count on the same in- 
dulgence which is always granted to a first attempt at 
translating, nay, often, as in our case, at guessing and 
deciphering an ancient text. Nor have I been at all con- 
vinced that I was wrong in following a text, such as it is 
presupposed by the commentaries of iSamkara, instead of 
introaucing conjectural emendations, however obvious they 
seem to be. Scholars should learn that the more obvious 
their emendations are, the more difficult it becomes to 
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account for the introduction of such palpable corruptions 
into an ancient text, such as it was at the time of fifamkara. 
My determination also, whenever it was impossible to dis- 
cover a satisf actoiy meaning, to be satisfied with /Samkara’s 
interpretations, who after all lived a thousand years ago, 
may be criticised, and I never represented it as more than 
a pis alter. Besides that, all the translators of the S. B. E. 
had to make a sacrifice in giving what they could give at 
the time, without waiting for the ninth year. Though 
I have hardly ever referred to the mistakes made by earlier 
translators of the TJpanishads, but have simply corrected 
them, anybody who will take the trouble to compare them 
with my own will find a good harvest of them, as those 
who come after me will no doubt glean many a stray ear 
even in a field which so many mowers have mowed. But 
the work of the children who glean some ears is very 
different from that of the mower who has to mow a whole 
field alone. Such a work as Colonel Jacob's Concordance 
of the Principal Upanishads and the Bhagavad-git&;, pub- 
lished in 1891, has placed at the disposal of all Vedfi.ntic 
students what may almost be called a mowing machine in 
place of a sickle ; and the careful and brilliant translation 
of the Sixty Upanishads published by Professor Deussen, 
in 1897, shows what an immense advance has been made 
with its help. I have adopted many emendations, in the 
extracts given above, from Professor Deussen’s work, and 
when my translations differ from his, all I can say is that 
I always differ most reluctantly from one who has devoted 
so many years to Veda,ntic studies, and whose mind is so 
thoroughly imbued with Ved&,ntic ideas. If we could 
always know at what time each Upanishad was finally 
settl^ and reduced to writing, whether before or after the 
time when the Vedfi,nta and S^mkhya-philosophy assumed 
each its own independent and systematic form, our task 
would be much lightened. Whenever we come across such 
words as Atman and Brahman we suspect Ved&ntic in- 
fluences, whereas Purusha and Prakriti at once remind us 
of Sft^mkhya doctrines. But Atman is by no means un- 
known to early S&,mkhya philosophers, nor is Purusha 
entirely outside the Vedtotic horizon. To say, therefore, 
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that Purusha must always be taken in the technical 
S&mkhya sense, and Atman in that of the VedS-nta, is 
going too far, at least at present. We go still further out 
of our depth if we maintain, with regard to the Ka^^a 
Upanishad, for instance, that there was a time when it 
consisted of one chapter and three Vallis only. It may 
have been so, and who shall prove that it was not so ? 
But on the other hand, what do we know of the compilers 
of the Upanishads to enable us to speak so positively on 
such a subject 1 Everybody can see that there was a divi- 
sion at III, 13, or 16, or 17. The technical repetition of 
certain words in IV, 17 might indicate that the Upanishad 
originally ended there, and that V, 18 is later. Anybody 
can see also that the second Adhy^ya diflers in spirit from 
the first. The name of NaA^iketas, for instance, is never 
mentioned in the second chapter, except in the last and 
probably spurious or additional verse, and then it appears 
as N&kiketa, as derived from NaHketa, not from the old 
form NaAjiketas. We may easily discover a different spirit 
in the third, as compared with the first and second Valli. 
In fact, there is still plenty of work left for those who 
come after us, for with all that has been achieved we are 
on the threshold only of a truly historical study of Indian 
philosophy and literature. Here, also, we are still like 
children playing on the sea-shore and finding now and 
then a pebble or a shell, whilst the great ocean of that 
ancient literature lies before us undiscovered and unex- 
plored. 


Ohmoter of tlie Upanishads. 

Such utterances as I have here quoted from the Upani- 
shads will hardly seem worthy of the name of philosophy. 
It would have been almost impossible to describe them so 
as to give a clear idea of what the Upanishads really are. 
With us philosophy always means something systematic, 
while what we find here philnanpbiV rather 

than cons^utiiY^ that is the very reason 

why the t 7 ]^nishads are so interesting to the Instorical 
student. Nowhere, except in India, can we watch that 
period of c haotic tb niifi^t, Kii.]f pq^ticflJ^ 
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which preceded, in India at least, the age of philosophy, 
properly so called. Possibly, if we knew more or the utter- 
ances of such men as Heraclitus or Epimenides in Greece, 
they might show some likeness to the outpourings of the 
authors of the Upanishads. What is quite clear, however, 
is that the systematic philosophy of India would be per- 
fectly unintelligible without the previous chapter of the 
Upanishads. And however unsystematic these relics of 
the childhood of philosophy may seem, there is really more 
system in them than appears at first sight. They contain 
a number even of technical terms which show that the 
Upanishads did not spring up in one day, and that there 
must have been a good deal of philosophical controversy 
during the age that is recorded to us in the Upanishads. 
If iSvetaketu is represented as attending the schools of 
famous teachers till he is twenty-four years of age, and is 
then only learning from his father the highest wisdom, we 
see that that highest wisdom had already been fully elabo- 
rated in the formula of * Tat tvam asi,’ * Thou art that,’ that 
is, thou, man, art not different from that divine nature which 
pervades the whole world, as salt pervades the sea. You 
cannot see it, you cannot handle it, but you can taste it and 
know that, though invisible, it is there. That divine essence, 
that which is alone true and real in this unreal or pheno- 
menal world, is present likewise, though invisible, as the 

e rm of life in the smallest seed, and without it there would 
no seed, no fruit, no tree, as without God there would 
be no world. That this ancient wisdom should be so often 
mixed up with what seems to us childish and absurd, is as 
true as it is difficult to explain, but we must remember that 
a long continued oral tradition must naturally leave a wide 
door open to additions of every kind. 

Whatever we may think of these Upanishads, it cannot 
be doubted that they represent the soil which contained 
the seeds of philosophy which sprang up and had their full 
growth in the great systems of philosophy of a later age. 

If now we turn to these, and first of all, to the philosophy 
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elaborated by BIldar&yaTia, we find no longerxhapaodies, but 
a eareinlly , rpm>ne4..JSiy8i^^ in ^^5 abort para- 

graphs, ,tho eo-ealled Ved&nta-Stitraa. We read there in 
the first Sfitra and as a kind of title, ^ Now then a desire 
to know Brahman,' or as Deussen translates 6ignkj&k, ‘ Now 
then research of Brahman/ The two words Atha and Ata^ 
which, I believe, were originally no more than introductory, 
and which occur again and again at the beginning of San- 
skrit works, always give rise to endless and most fanciful 
interpretations. If we must assign to them any special 
meaning, it seems to me best to take Atha in the sense of 
Now, and Ata A in the sense of Then or Th erefor e, implying 
thereby that the student has fulfilled certain preliminary 
conditions, such as Upanayana, reception by a teacher, 
VedMhyayana, learning by heart the text of the Veda, 
including the Upanishads, and that he is therefore likely 
to feel a desire to understand the Veda and to know Brah- 
man. It may be true also, as some commentators maintain, 
that in real life the first step would have been to study the 
Pfirva-M^S-msfi,, or what is called Dharma, law, virtue, &c ; 
and that only after having gained a knowledge of Dharma, 
particularly of the sacrificial Dharma, would there arise 
a desire to know Brahman. In that case the Mimams& 
might be looked upon as one body, the PArva-MimamsS, 
forming the first, the Uttara-MimalmsS, the second part, 
and we should have to consider the practice of virtue and 
the performance of sacrificial acts as a necessary prelimi- 
nary to a study of the Ved&nta-philosophy, or, as it is 
generally expressed, we should have to consider works as 
essential for producing that purity and serenity of the 
mind without which a knowledge of Brahman is impos- 
sible. I confess I doubt whether all this was present to 
the mind of B&dar&ya^ia. He may have used 0\gh^^^ 
wish to know, instead of ViMra, research or discussion, on 
purpose, because in the true sense Brahman cannot be de- 
fined or known. But although Brahman cannot be known 
like all other things, by being defined as So and So, it can 
be explained negatively as Not so and Not so, and can thus 
be cleared from many doubts which arise from the various 
utterances about it in the Upanishads. When we read 
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however, that food is Brahman that Manas is Brahman 
that ViffMnA is Brahman that the sun is Brahman \ nay 
that N&r&yana is Brahman *, there is surely room enough 
for trying to determine what Brahman really is, or at least 
what he or it was to B&darAyana and his predecessors. 

The best answer, however, to all these questions is that 
given in the next Sfitra, ‘ Thgt /rom which the origin See, 
(origin, subsistence, and dissolution) of this 'proceed 
The full sense of this Sfttra, accordingTiTiSEe commentator, 
is : ‘ That omniscient, omnipotent cause from which proceed 
the origin, subsistence and dissolution of the world, which 
world is diflferentiated by names and forms, contains many 
agents and enjoyers, and is the abode of fruits or effects, 
caused by former actions, these fruits having their definite 
places, times and causes, and the nature of whose arrange- 
ment cannot be conceived by the mind — that cause is 
Brahman.’ 

If it be asked, how this is known, the commentator in- 
sists very strongly that such knowledge is not to be gained 
Iw sense perception or by inference, but simpl^ y the V g da 
(Upanishads), passages of which have 
properly arranged in the Sfitras. If in some places he 
admits as a second source of knowledge Saksh^tk4ra,^Qr 
manifestation ^ that can only be meant fdl^^n^iMidh,^ bu 
^^CBctlyfipeaE^ such intuition also presupposes a previous 
working of the organs of sensuous perception, while the 
object of such SUkshlltk&ra, i.e. Brahman, can at first be 
supplied by the Veda only. In support therefore of our 
Sfitra which is intended to give a general idea of Brahman, 
a passage is (juoted from the Taitt. Up. Ill, i, where Varuna 
explains to his son that ‘ that from which these beings are 
bom, that by which, when bom, they live, that into which 
at their death they re-enter, try to know that, that is 
Brahman.’ 

* Kh&nd. Up. VII, 7> 9> a ; Brih. Ar. V, la, x. 

* XAAnd. Up. Ill, 18, 1 ; VII, 3, a ; BrOi. Ar. IV, x, 6. 

* JEMnd. 7, a. 

* JOind. Up. Ill, 19, X ; Brih. Up. II, i, a. 

* Mah&n&r. Up. XI, 4. 

* The words which actuallj occur in the S&tra are printed in italics, 
to |^¥e an idea of the enigmatical style of the Sdtras, and their utter 
uselessness without a commentary. 
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Appeals to tlio Toda. 

And here we should mark a curious feature of orthodox 
Indian philosophy. Though the VedS-nta appeals to the 
Veda, it appeals to it, not as having itself grown out of it 
or as belonging to it, but rather as an independent witness, 
looking bade to it for sanction and confirmation. The same 
applies, though in a less degree, to other systems also. 
TW 3 ll^^p^^MJl.tb!ey liad for sev(er8j,.generatipua.da- 
bo^l^ their dgigtrines and, after they had 

dfone^^" tKe^seem to come back^^ the approval of the 
VedA, of to eslabfish their conformity with th^ ^ 

the j^ecognised highest authority. This shows that a cer- 
tain""6me must have elapsed after the final redaction of the 
Upanishads and the return, as it were, of their ofispring, 
the Sfitras, to their original home. How this came about, 
we cannot tell, because we have no historical documents, 
but that there had been something very important inter- 
vening between the old Upanishads and the first attempts 
at systematising Ved&nta and S&mkhya doctrines in the 
form of Sfitras is very clear by the manner in which the 
Sfitras appeal to the Veda. This constant appeal to 
the Veda as the highest authority was justified by the 
most elaborate arguments, as part of the question, How do 
we know? a question which forms an essential preliminary 
to all philosophy in India. 


We saw how the .firfirvakas admitted but one source of 
knowledge, the evidence of the senses, excluding all others. 
How they defended that sensuous knowledge against the 
uncertainties inherent in it, we do not know, because we 
do not possess those Sfitras. But it is characteristic of the 
Ved&nta-Siitras, that they pay much smaller attention to 
the Pram&Tias, the sources and auXhfiHtl^ 
than'^Chelitfief systems. These questions of Pram&na are 
often referred to in the commentaries, but not so much in 
the text. Pram&na is originally the instrument of measur- 
ing, from MA, to measure, and Pra, forth. It may be 
trwslated by measure, standard, authority, and survives 
in the modem Persian Ferm&n, an authoritative order. 
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Fraiii4na« aooordiair to the S4mkltjm. 

The PramS.na which serves as a means (S&»dhana) of 
determining, produces Pramiti, accurate knowledge, just as 
a S&dhana (means) produces Siddhi, truth or certainty. 
When we come to the Samkhya, we shall find there a very 
full and perhaps the oldest description of the three essen- 
tial PramS,7ias, viz. Pratyaksha^ -^^(bdfili 

The first Pram&Tia, Pratyaksha, is what we mean by 
sensuous perception, though it is also used in the sense of 
what can be perceived oy the senses, the Drishfa, i.e. 
what is seen. It is explained (S&mkhya-Sfltra I, 89) as 
cognition which arises from contact (with objects) and 
represents their form. 


Pratyoksho. 

It is generally explained by IncMy^ha-say^ika^ 
contact of the senses and their respective olbjects^ and is 
said to involve really three stages, contact of the sense- 
organ with its object, and at the same time union of the 
sense with Manas, mind, and union of Manas, mind, with 
Atman, Self. There is a distinction made between two 
kinds of Pratyaksha, called 

with doubt and without doubt. The former seems to con- 
sist in our seeing an object, and then declaring that it is 
this or that ; the latter in simply accepting a thing such as 
it is, without any previous idea of it, such as when we 
awake from sleep, see a tiger, and at once run away. 
Each sense working by itself, and on its own objects only, 
is the As&dhUraTzak^raTia, the special or exclusive instru- 
ment of the knowledge conveyed by it, Sound, for 
instance, is heard by the ear only, and is conveyed by 
AkA^a or ether. But not every sound is brought 
into immediate contact with the ear; it is transmitted 
through the ether, as we are told, by means of waves 
(VMdta), so that we may perceive the beating of a 
distant drum, one wave propelling the other across 
the vast ocean of ether, till it strikes the shore, i.e. the 
ear. 
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The next Fra mi m jg o which is 

explained (1. c7TiB5y*^S*^^wf^^otthe^nnected on 
the part of one who knows the connection, or as knowledge 
of something that is not perceptible, but is known as being 
invariably connected (Vyapya) with something else that is 
perceived, as when we perceive fire (Vy^paka) from per- 
ceiving smoke (VyS,pta). This is a very imperfect descrip- 
tion of AnumS.na, which will be more fully explained 
hereafter, but it suffices for our present purpose. As an 
illustration, we have the common illustration that we know 
the presence of fire when we see smoke, and that we know 
the absence of smoke when we see no fire, always supposing 
that fire has been proved to be the VyS.paka or the ainequd 
non of smoke. 

iSftbda. 

/Sabda (I, loi) or word, another Pram&na, is explained 
to be instruction given by one that can be trusted (Agjg:, 
; this one that can be trusted being for the VedS!n- 
tists~^ the Veda, but for the SS^mkhya and other systems, 
any other person also endowed with authority and there- 
fore considered as trustworthy. It might easily be shown 
that these three Fram|^, all go bads: 
t yaksha^ because the^^^SSu^. rQyinftini ta noe--b ft tw aft n 
sm^e^d .fire. and .tlie like, on which the Anumslna rests, 
caiTTiave been established by only; 

and the trustworthiness of any knowledge conveyed hy 
word must equally depend on experience, or on acquaint- 
ance with the person who is or is not to be trusted. 

The question is, whether this iSalMk^word, was orirfnally 
taken to signify the Vgda such as we possess it \ 1 have 
elsewhere given my reasons for believing that Sabda had 
really a far more general and more philosophical meaning, 
and that it may have been intended at first for Brahman, 
the Word, or for verbal knowledge as is conveyed by 
a word. The Hindus knew quite well that words such as 
greatness, goodness, nay, also such as animal, plant, metal, 

‘ S&mkhya-Philosophie, p. 154, Aum. 3. Tlmt the connection between 
sound and meaning, and therefore the authority of words by themaelTes, 
occupied the Sdmkhyas, we see from SCltra V, 37. 
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nay, even dog or cow, convey knowledge that cannot be 
gained either by perception or by inference alone, but only 
by the word. The same applies to Aptava^^a, miother 
term for jSabda, word, used in the Sfi.mkhya-philo8ophy. 
Apta, which is explained by Yo gy a. can hardly be trans- 
lated by aptus. It means what has been obtained or 
received, and Aptavllkya or AptavaA;ana need originally 
have meant no more than our traditional language such 
as it is, though it was explained afterwards as meaning the 
word of a person worthy of confidence, or even of a tKX)k 
believed in by the world at large. However, we must be 
satisfied with what the S&mkhya philosophers tell us ; and 
there can be no doubt that the followers of the orthodox 
S&mkhya understood iSfabda in the sense of Veda; though, 
considering that they admitted a divine, not a human 
origin of the Veda, it is difficult to understand how they 
comd afterwards take it in the general sense of the word 
of one that can be trusted. The important question for 
us to consider is what other systems of philosophy have 
made of these three Pram^nas. The Sfitras of all the 
other systems of philosophy are well acquainted with them, 
and they are even referred to by the commentators of the 
VedlLnta also. It seems strange at first sight, considering 
that the question of the possibility of knowing, and of the 
instruments of knowledge, forms the foundation of every 
true system of philosophy, that the Brahma-Sfitras, though 
not the later Ved&nta works, should apparently have 
attached so little importance to what may be call^ their 
Critique of Pure Xeason. This would seem indeed to lower 
the Ved&nta-philosophy to the level of all Pre-Eantian 
philosophy^ but a little reflection will show us that there 
was in tne Ved&nta a sufficient excuse for this neglect. 
What at first sight makes the case still worse is that while 
Pratyaksha, perception, and Anumllna, inference, are 
mnored, the only evidence invoked by B&dar&yana is 
gymtLar which, as we saw, was often invoked 

the modem orthodox S&mkhyas under the name of 
To most philosophers re^l|^ion would 
seem a very wei^ instrument of knowledjge^ahcTbne that 
ooidd never claim more^^lEw plMe, evm if 
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treated as a subdivision of Anum&na or inference. But we 
must remember that it is the highest object of the Vedanta 
to prove that there is only on^ti^xe real^j narndy Bgidiman, 
ana that the manifoldness of the visible world is but the 
result of that ngscmnce which the Vedanta is meant to 
destroy. It will then become intelligible why an appeal 
to the evidence of the senses or to inference would have 
been out of place and almost self-contradictory in the 
Vedsinta. The commentator admits this when he says, ' If 
we acquiesce in the doctrine of absolute unity (Brahman), 
the ordinary means of right knowledge, perc eption^ &c., 
become invalid, because the absence of manifoldness deprives 
them of their objects.’ Hence, a doctrine which undertakes 
to pr ove -thai, the manifold world, presented to us by the 
seimeSri&^^i^Lni:^^ could not well appeal at the same time to 
the evidence of the senses, nor to inference which is founded 
onTt;, m support of truth or right knowledge, though it may 
an^iioea x^dily acknowled^ their importance for all the 
ordinal^. transacts of life. Thus /Samkara continues: 

* So long as a person has not reached the true knowledge 
of the unity or the Self, it does not enter his mind that the 
world of effects, with its instruments and objects of right 
knowledge and its results of actions, is untrue ; and hence, 
as long as true knowledge does not present itself, there is 
no reason why the ordinary course of secular and religious 
activity should not go on undisturbed,’ 

How well B&darllyaTia must have been acquainted with 
the ordinary evidences of knowledge, both Pratyaksha and 
Anum^a, is best shown by the new meaning which he 
assigns to them, applying (I, 3, Pratyaksha to <Sfruti 
(revelation] and Anum&na to Smriti (tradition), the Veda 
being to him self-evident, while other works, such as the 
Law-books of Manu, the MaMbh^ta (Bhamvad*git&), imy 
even the S&mkhya and Yoga systems (IV, 2, 21), be^ 
Smnti, are true in so far only as they are not in opposition 
to the Veda. But everything else, every kind of Tarka or 
speculation, is excluded when the fundamental truths of 
the Ved&nta are at stake. Thus iSamkara, II, i, ii, says: 

* In matters to be known from jS^ti mere reasoning is not 
to be relied on. As the thoughts of man are alt^ther 
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unfettered, reasoning, which disregards the holy texts and 
rests on individual opinion only, has no proper foundation. 
One sees how arguments which some clever men had ex- 
cogitated with great pains, are shown by people still more 
ingenious to be fallacious, and how the arguments of the 
latter are refuted in their turn by other men ; so that on 
account of the diversity of men's opinions, it is impossible 
to accept mere reasoning as having a sure foundation. 
Nor can we get over this difficulty by accepting as well 
founded the reasoning of some person of recognised 
eminence, whether Kapila or any one else, since we observe 
that even men of the most undoubted intellectual eminence, 
such as Kapila, EatiMa, and other founders of philosophical 
schools, have contradicted each other.' 

This rejection of reason and reasoning, though not un- 
familiar to ourselves, seems certainly strange in a philo- 
sopher ; and it is not unnatural that /Sa7)ikara should have 
been taunted by his adversaries with using reason against 
reasoning. ‘You cannot,' they say, ‘maintain that no 
reasoning whatever is well-founded, for you yourself can 
foimd your assertion that reasoning has no foundation on 
reasoning only. Moreover, if all reasoning were unfounded, 
the whole course of practical human life would have to 
come to an end.' But even this does not frighten ^amkara. 
As all reasoning is admittedly founded on perception and 
inference, he replies, ‘that although with regard to some 
things reasoning is known to be well-founded, with regard 
to the matter in hand there will be no escape, i.e. reasoning 
cannot there escape from the charge of being ill-founded. 
The true nature of the cause of the world on which final 
emancipation depends cannot, on account of its excessive 
abstruseness, even be thought of without the help of the 
holy texts ; for it cannot become the object of perception 
because it does not possess qualities such as form and the like, 
and,a8it is devoid of characteristic signs or qualities, it cannot 
lend itself to inference and other means of right knowledge.' 

Here we approach a very difficult question, and have 
possibly to admit a weak link in the strong chain armour 
of bo£h"H&d&p8yana and Btow is "the " su ppm e 

authority oF;?he Teda to be estabUshed who 
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doubt it? ^ It may be enough for the that 

the Veda i^ts own ^roof, that, it ifii 

sun: but nSw aire objectm^^ to be silenced? The VedS^nta 
pKndsophera'have ho superatilioife 0^ any other points, and 
are perfectly fearless in the treatment of all other problems; 
they can enter into the most subtle controversies, and yet 
they are satisfied with the mere assertion that the Veda 
wants no proof, that its authority requires no support from 
elsewhere (pr^manyam nirape k sham b that it is direct 
evidence of tinitiI,~JusF^^^^ 01 the sun is its own 

evidence of light, and at the same time the direct means of 
our knowledge of form and colour (II, 1,1). 

Authority of tho Vodas. 

But who says so ? Who but a fallible mortal ? It 
would be hardly enough if we were to say that the Veda 
was the oldest document which the Brahmans possessed, that 
it may even have been brought into India from another 
country, that its very language required to be interpreted 
by competent persons. All this might have helped to 
invest the Veda with some kind of mysterious character ; 
but my impression has always been that this would be 
taking too low a view of the Indian intellect, Veda, I hold, 
was not merely the name of a text or of texts, but was ori- 
ginally conceived in a far deeper sense. 

The MMuiiiff of Vod*. 

We often read that Veda is Brahman, and Brahman is 
Veda, and in such passages Brahman is now generally 
taken in the sense of the Samhit&s and Brs^hmaTias such as 
we possess them. But might it not, like Aptava/cana, to 
which we referred before, have meant originally knowledge 
or wisdom or Sophia ; and as such a Sophia was impossiUe 
without words, might we not here also have a faint recol- 
lection of Brahman as the Word, the first creation of divine 
thought. After all, Vft^a jgieans originally knowledge, and 
not hymns and Br&hma'nas, and as such would come very 
near to Wisdom or Sophia. I do not venture to speak 
positively on such a subject, because there is so little of 
real evidence left to which we could appeal. I give it 
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simply as an idea that has presented itself to my mind as 
a way out of many diflSiculties. To prevent all misunder- 
standings I say at once that I do not entertain the idea 
that sudi thoughts were borrowed from Greece and Alex- 
andria, or had been matured during the as yet undivided 
Aryan period. All I should venture to suggest is that the 
idea of the Word or the Logos being the first revelation, 
manifestation or creation of a Divine rower is by no means 
so strange, even in a very early period of thought, as it 
seems to us. People who have thought at all about what 
a word is, not a mere sign or a means of communication, 
but an act embodying for the first time a definite idea 
which came into existence by being uttered, and afterwards 
thrown forth and realised in our objective world, would 
naturally, whether in Greece or in India, recognise in every 
word an act of a Divine Thinker, just as in every species 
they have to recognise the will of a Divine Creator. Sam- 
kara goes so far as to declare that the Veda is the cause 
of the distinction of all the different classes and conditions 
(species) of gods, animals, and men (I, i, 3, and Brih. Ar. 
Upan. II, 4, 10). Nay he speaks still more distinctly in 
I, 3, 28: ‘We all know from observation,' he says, ‘that 
any one, when setting about something which he wishes to 
accomplish, first remembers the word denoting the thing, 
and alter that sets to work.’ What should he do when 
there is as yet no word to remember, but the word, that is, 
the idea, has first to be created? We therefore conclude 
that, before the creation, the Vedic words became manifest 
in the mind of Pragrd,pati the creator, and that after that 
he created the things corresponding to these words. The 
iSruti also, when it says ‘uttering Bhfir He created the 
earth, &c.,’ shows that the worlds, such as the earth, &c., 
became manifest, i. e. were created, from the word Bhftr, 
which had become manifest in the mind (of Pragr&pati). 
In that case the recognition W Indian thinkers of Brahman 
as the Word or the Divine 'Hiought, or as Veda, would 
no means be so surprising as it sounds to us at first. It 
might then be said quite truly that the ^Sabda, sound, or 
Brahman orYkk or *Brih = word, was absoluf^. 

8 ^ 4 uminous, self-evident, in fact all that the Veda is said 
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to be. Two such words as Brahman and Atman would by 
themselves convey that eternal truth for which the Ved4nta- 
philosophy is fighting, and in support of which there is but 
one appeal, not to sensuous experience nor to inference, 
but to the Word itself, Le. to Brahman, or the Veda. 
I know full well how entirely hypothetical, if not mystical, 
this may sound to many Sanskrit scholars, but I could not 
entirely suppress these thoughts, as they seem to me the 
only way in which we can free our Vedllnta philosophers 
from the charge of childishness, for imagining that they 
could establish the highest truths which are within the 
reach of the human mind, on such authorities as the hymns, 
the Br^hmarias and even some of the Upanishads, as we 
possess them now. 

Returning to the VedS,nta, however, such as we know it 
from the Sfitras, we must be satisfied with the expressed 
view of Bad ar4ya? ia that the e^dence for^wjiat th^ Ved^to, 
teaches is nSflher "^rceptioSa^ but tbi^ ^ord 

(i^ j^T ldonel such as we find it in or 

rath^ in the o ral tradition ^ the Veda. 


Work-part and Xnowlodgo-part of tko Toda. 


Of course a distinction has to be made, and has been 
made by BMar&yaTia between the the 

m-k^ 7 i/Za. the Upanishads. and the Kaom- 

KSnda. the »^"d Br&hii^nas . Both 

^e caltedV eda or j^tL reyflatinn.^ H vet i^e'^rk-part 
does not exist for the true philosopher, except in order to 
be discarded as soon as he has understood the knowledge- 

part. ^mkaia. is bold enough ta ..declare, thaLthc- whole 

V eda is useless to jk man who. has obtained, knowledge, or 
M iiktii, nr fraadom^.. <Not all the Vedas together,' he says, 
< are more useful to one who has obtained true knowledge 
than is a small tank of water in a country flooded with 
water.’ A man who has neglected the Vei^ and disre- 
garded the rules of the four Asramas, in fact, a man who 


has ioBt caste,, may .still haallowsd „tQ„study.Jhe,yedanta 
as the fountam of all true knqwled^, wd thus becoine 
libeiSted ’Qp, 4, 36 ). The hymns and BiSihima'nas refer in 
fact to the phenomenal world, they presuppose the exist- 
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ence of a manifold creation, of an enjoyer of what is to be 
enjoyed, of good works and their fruit. But all this, as we 
shall see, is not real, but phenomenal; it belongs to the 
realm of A vid y&, N escience, and vanishes as jaQoa-€ba-teue 
Tdsdom or Vidy4 has been. obtained. It is to be observed 
iiTthe world, such as it is, as a lower stage, but as essential 
in leading on to a higher stage. 

VldyA and Avidyd. 

If then the highest truth contained in the Veda is the 
Tat Tvam Asi, that is. Thou, the glv&tma n^ iL^ the 
Param^tman or Brahmanb’*aS3TfraF we ar told, there is 
a and nothing beside it, the Vedanta philo- 
sopher is at once met by the question. How then are we to 
account for the manifold Thou’s, the manylndi vid imT^ fi nd 
the immense variety of the objective worl4 ? If the Veda 
is fnie, our view of thelvorld cannot be true at the same 
time. It can therefore be due only to what is called 
JS[.^§cience, and it is the very object of the VedUnta- 
philosophy to expel and annihilate this Avidyfi, and replace 
it by VidyA 

Subject and Object. 

This Avidyfi. is the next point that has to be discussed. 
/S^amkara, in the introduction to his commentary, has some 
important remarks on it * As it is well known," he says, 
Hhat object and^sujyect^ which fall under the concepts of 
We and Tou (or as we should say, of the Ego and Non- 
Ego), are in their very essence opposed to each other, like 
darkness and li ght, and that the one can never therefore 
take the pa^e of "the other, it follows further that their 
attributes also can never be interchanged.* This means 
that o]^ut^and subject mutually exclude each other, so 
that what is conceived as ofeject caii never in the samejict 
of thought be conceived as subject, and vice versa. We can, 
for instance, never say or think : We are you, or You are 
we, nor ought we ever to substitute subjective for objective 
qu^ities. ‘Therefore,’ he continues, ‘we may conclude 
that to transfer w^t is o bjective , t hat i s what is perceived 


^ Three Lectures on the Vedftnta, p. 6a. 
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as You or Noor^go with its qualities^ to what is subjective, 
that IS what perceives as We, the Ego, which consists of 
thought, or vice versa ixi transfer what is sulgective to 
what is objective, must be altogether wroug.' A subject 
can ^neyer be anything but a subject, the object always 
remains the object. ‘Nevertheless,* he adds, ‘ it is a habit 
in human nature (a necessity of thought, as we might call 
it), to say, combining what is true and what is false, “ I am 
this,** “ this is mine,** &c. This is a habit, caused by a false 
apprehension of subject and predicate, and by not distin- 
guishing one from the other, but transferring the essence 
and' the Qualities, of the ..one upon the other.’ 

is clear that >Samkara here uses subject and object not 
only in their simple logical sense, but that bv subject h e 

^ct 4h6 SelfTwhile bisect 
means with him what is phenoTnenal, such as the 

body with its organs, and the whole visible world. In 
‘ I am,* the verb has a totally diflferent character from what 
it has in ‘ t hou art * or ‘ he js/ Such statements therefore 
as ‘ I am strong,* or ‘ I am blind,* arise from a false appre- 
hension which, though it is inseparable from human thought, 
such as it is, has slowly to be overcome and at last to be 
destroyed by the VedAnta-philosophy. 

This distinction between subject and object in the sense 
of what is real and [f\ very important, 

and stamps the whole of the VedAnta-philosophy with its 
own peculiar character. 

It follows in fact from this fundamental distinction that 
we should never predicate what is j)henomenal or objective 
of what is real and or what is real and subjec- 

tive of what” iiT^henomenal and objective; and it is in 
cau^ingjthis. mistake that the chief power of AvidyA or 
N^ignce^consis^^^^^ I should even go so far as to say that 
this^waming might be taken to heart by our own philo- 
sophers also, for many of our own fallacies arise from the 
same Avidy&, and are due in the end to the attribution of 
phenomena and objective qj^ties to the sqbjective reali- 
tieja.which we should recognise in the Divine only, and as 
underlying the Human Sen and the phenomenal world. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the Avidy& or 
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Nescience which makes the world what we make it and 
take it to be, is simply our own in dividual imorance. our 
being unacquainted with the truths o^ the VedS^nta. It 
should rather be looked upon as inbo rn in humaiiL.j mture. 
or, from an Indian point of view, as the result of accumu- 
lated thoughts and deeds before the mountains were^brought 
forth. It has truly been called a gene ral cosmical 
M ^ darknes f?Js wicnJi fidi^ 

far as in true reality we areJBrahman, otlf INescience might 
indeed be called the Nescience ^oFBrahman, if for a time 
only; and if we remSnBSF"^Kat’'it "catTbe^nnihilated, we 
can understand why it was said to be nought, for, according 
to a general principle of the Vedanta, nothing that is real 
cap ever be annihilated, so that nothing that is liable to 
annihilation has a right to be called real. 


Tlie Flienomenal Seality of the World. 

But it is very curious to find that though ^Samkara lopkja. 
upon the whole objective world as .the rpault 6| Nesciep^, 
he nevertheless allows it to be real for all practical purposes 
(Vyays^SrArthan^ Thus we read (II, i, 14), ‘The entire 
complex orphehomenal existence is considered as trae so 
long as the knowledge of Brahman and the Self of all has 
not arisen, just as the phantoms of a dream are considered 
to be true until the jgfleeper wakes. . . .* Hence, as long as 
true knowledge does not present itself, there is no reason 
why the ordinary course of secular and religious activity 
should not go on undisturbed, and more particularly, why 
all the commands of the Veda, even of the work-part, 
should not be obeyed. 

But apart from this concession, the fundamental doctrine 
of Samkara remains always the same. in 

jeksj. thia .Brahman sduJha.^ 


I 5 ranman, tor the simple reason that there is nothing but 
Brahman, - ^ j , , . , . 






we may predicate of 
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that it is one, never changing, never in contact with any- 
thing, devoid of all form, eternallypOTe, in tellig ent and 
free. To ascribe anything pnenoinefial' 'to thatTKuhman or 
'XEnaan would be the same error as to ascribe blue colour to 
the colourless ether of the sky. 


Oraation or Cansatlon. 

If with these ideas, taken as granted, we approach the 
problem of what we call the creation or the making of the 
world, it is clear that creation in our sense cannot exist 
for the Ved&ntist. As long as creation is conceived as 
a making or fashioning of matter, it does not exist for 
BMar&,yaRa; only so far as it is a calling forth out of 
nothing does it approach the ideas of the Ved&ntist. Crea- 
tion with B&dariyaTia would be nothing but the result of 
Nescience, and yet Brahman is again and again repre- 
sented as the cause of the world, and not only as the 
efficient, but as the material cause as well, so far as such 
foreign terms can be applied to the reasoning of the Ve- 
dS-nta. Here lies our great difficulty in rendering Hindu- 
philosophy intelligible. The terms used by them seem to 
be the same as those which we use ourselves, and yet they 
are not. It is easy to say that K&raTia is cause and Kslrya 
effect, that the created world is the effect, and that Brah- 
man is the cause. But the Ved&ntists have elaborated 
their own theory of cause and effect. According to them 
cause and effect are really the same thing looked at from 
two points of view, and the effect is always supposed to 
be latent in the cause. Hence, if Brahman is everything, 
and nothing exists besides Brahman, the substance of the 
world can be nothing but Brahman. Divyad&sa, a living 
Ved&ntist, seems therefore to draw a quite legitimate in- 
ference when he says ^ that the universe with all its sins 
and miseries must have existed latent in Brahman, just 
as steam existed latent in water before it was heated, 
though it does not become evident as vapour till fire is 
brought near to water. 


^ Leotures on tho Yoii&nta, p. 24. 
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Oaufle and Sffeot. 

This question of c^s e ^ a n d ^gjffect and their mutual rela- 
tion has occupied m^ofTae philosophical systems of 
India; and when we remember what different views of 
cause and effect have been held by some of the most 
eminent philosophers of Europe, it is not surprising that 
the Hindus also should have arrived at very different 
results. The Vedfi-ntists stand up for K&^ai|r^^bh^a, 
the non-difference or substantial identi^^? 5 r 5 JSfH^* 1 S?r®ect, 
and the Sslmkhya philosophers agree with them up to a 
certain point. In the Vedfi,nta, II, i, 14, we read in so 
many words, Tadanggj|g|^^ that is, ‘they, cause and 
effect, are not dllKer, are not different from each other/ 
On this, as a general principle, rests their dogma of the 
substantial identity of Brahman and the phenomenal world. 
Nor does £famkara support this principle by passages from 
the Veda only, but he appeals likewise to observation. 
Thus he continues, II, i, 15, ‘Only when a cause exists 
is an effect observed to exist, not when it does not exist. 
The non-difference of the two (cause and effect) is perceived, 
for instance, in an aggregate of threads, when we do not 
perceive the thing which we call cloth in addition to the 
threads, but merely threads running len^hways, and cross- 
ways. In the threads again we perceive finer threads, and 
in these again still finer threads, and so on. On this ground 
we conclude that the very finest parts which we can per- 
ceive are ultimately identical with their causes, viz. red, 
white, and black, these again with air, the air with ether, 
and, at last, the ether with Brahman which is without 
a second and the ultimate cause of the whole world.' Or 
again, when we look at a tree and ask what it is, when we 
see through its leaves and fruits, its bark and wood, and 
ask again what it is, the answer comes that it would be 
nothing if it were not Brahman, that it lives through Brah- 
man, that it exists through Brahman, that it would not be 
at all but for Brahman. This is the real Pantheism of the 
Ved&nta : and strange as it may sound to us, it would not 
be difficult to match it whether from our own philosophers 
or our poets. Even so recent a poet as Tennyson is reported 
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to have said, * Perhaps this earth and all that is in it — 
storms, mountains, cataracts, the sun and the skies, are the 
Almighty: in fact, such is our petty nature, we cannot 
see Him, but we see His shadow, as it were, a distorted 
shadow/ Is not this pure VedAnta? only that the Ve- 
dAntists hold that a cause, by its very nature, can never 
become the object of perception, while what Tennyson calls 
the distorted shadow would come very near to the AvidyA 
of >Samkara. The Veda has declared ‘that what is posterior 
in time, i.e. the effect, has its being, previous to its actual 
beginning, in the nature of the cause/ And /Sa^wikara adds 
that, even in cases where the continued existence of the 
cause (in the effect) is not perceived, as, for instance, in 
the case of seeds of the fig-tree from which spring sprouts 
and new trees, the term birth, as applied to the sprout, 
means only that the causal substance, viz. the seed, becomes 
visible by becoming a sprout through the continued accre- 
tion of similar particles, while the term death means no 
more than that through the secession of these particles, the 
cause passes again beyond the sphere of visibility. 

This problem of cause and effect in connection with the 
problem of Brahman and the world was no doubt beset 
with difficulties in the eyes of the Vedantists. If they 
turned to the Veda, particularly to the Upanishads, there 
were ever so many passages declaring that Brahman is one 
and unchangeable, while in other passages the same Brah- 
man is called the Creator, and from him, and not, as the 
SAmkhyas hold, from a second non-intelligent power, called 
Prakriti, the creation, sustentation, and reabsorption of the 
world are said to proceed. If it be asked how two such 
opinions can be reconciled, fifamkara answers : ‘ Belonging 
to the Self, as it were, of the omniscient Lord, there are 
names and forms (NAmarfipa).* These correspond very 
closely to the Logoi of Greek philosophy, except that, 
instead of being the ideas of a Divine Mind, they are the 
figments of Nescience, not to be defined as either real 
(Brahman), or as different from it. They are the germs 
of the entire expanse of the phenomenal world, tlmt is, 
of what in &uti and Smriti is called illusion (MAyA), power 
(/S^akti), or nature (Prakriti). Different, however, from all 
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this is the Omniscient Lord, and in support of this a 
number of Vedic passages may be quoted, such as ‘He 
who is called Ether is the revealer of all forms and names ; 
that wherein these forms and names are contained, that is 
Brahman* (^TMnd. Up. VIII, 14, i); Let me evolve names 
and forms * ( iTMnd. Up. VI, 3, 2) ; ‘ He, the wise one, having 
defined all forms and having made their names, sits speak- 
ing,* i.e. creating (Taitt. Ar. Ill, la, 7); ‘He who makes 
the one seed manifold* (flfvet. Up. VI, i:^). The Lord as 
creator, as Lord or Isvara, depends upon the limiting 
conditions of the Up&dhis of name and form, and these, 
even in the Lord, are represented as products of Nescience, 
not like the Logoi, creations of a Divine Wisdom. The 
true Self, according to the Ved&nta, is all the time free 
from all conditions, free from names and forms, and for 
the truly informed enlightened man the whole phenomenal 
world is really non-existent. 

To steer between all these rocks is no easy matter. 
Brahman, though called the material cause (Up&dtoa) of 
the world, is himself immaterial, nay the world, of which 
he is the cause, is considered as unreal, while at the same 
time cause and effect are held to be identical in substance. 

While the Ved&ntist is threatened by all these breakers, 
the S&mkhya philosopher is far less imperilled. He starts 
with a PrakWti, a power different from Brahman, gener- 
ally, though very imperfectly, translated by Nature, as the 
material cause of the world. Prakriti exists, as far as 
man is concerned, only so far as it is taken notice of by 
man (Purusha) ; and he, the Purusha, on taking notice, 
may therefore be called the efficient cause of the world, 
Prakrtti itself being its material cause. Otherwise Kapila 
takes much the same view of the relation between cause 
and effect as the Ved&ntist. The E&rya-k&ran 4 bheda, the 
identity of cause and effect, is valid as much for Sknikhya, 
as for Ved&nte. According to both, no real effect would 
be possible without the continuance of its cause. Though 
different in appearance or phenomenally, both are the same 
substantially. ^ An effect is not something newly produced 
or created, it is a new manifestation only, the cause being 
never destroyed, but rendered invisible c^y. This is so 
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characteristic a dogma of the S&,mkhya that this philo- 
sophy is often spoken of as the Sat-k&ryavMa, the doctrine 
that every effect pre-exists, and is the effect of something 
real, while the Asat-k&,ryavsUia is peculiar to Nyaya and 
Vaiaeshika, and strongly supported by the Buddhists. 
Whether this doctrine of the identity of cause and effect was 
first proclaimed by Kapila or by BMarayana, it is almost 
impossible to settle. Professor Garbe^, who claims it for 
Kapila, may be right in supposing that it would be a more 
natural theorem for a follower of the Samkhya than of 
the VedS;nta, but this could never be used as an argument 
that the Sd-mkhya-philosophy is older in its entirety than 
the VedSnta. fi^amkara himself certainly gives us the im- 
pression that with him the recognition of the identity 
of cause and effect came first, and afterwards its religious 
application, the identity of Brahman and the world. For 
he says (II, i , ao), * Thus the non-difference of the effect 
from the cause is to be conceived. And therefore^ as the 
whole world is an effect of Brahman, and non-different 
from it, the promise is fulfilled.* It is curious that Kapila 
seems, almost in so many words, to guard against what 
is known to us as Hume’s view of causality. For in SGtra 
I, 4, I, he says, ‘ If it were only priority, there would be no 
law or hold (Niyamal between cause and effect.’ 

The Sat-kliryavGaa, which might be compared with 
Herbart’s Sdbsterhaltung des Bealen, is often illustrated 
by the very popular simile of the rope which is mistaken 
for a snake, but which, even in its mistaken character, has 
the very real effect of frightening those who step on it. 
There is more in this often-quoted simile than at first 
sight appears. It is meant to show that as the rope is 
to the snake, so Brahman is to the world. There is no 
idea of claiming for the rope a real change into a snake, 
and in the same way no real change can be claimed for 
Brahman, when perceived as the world. Brahman presents 
itself as the world, aud apart from Brahman the world 
would be simply nothing. If, therefore. Brahman is called 
the material cause of the world, this is not meant in the 


^ a&mkliya-Philosophie, p. asa. 
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sense in which the clay is the material cause of a jar. 
Even the apparent and illusory existence of a material 
world requires a real substratum, which is Brahman, just 
a.s the appearance of the snake in the simile requires the 
real substratum of a rope. If we once see this clearly, we 
shall also see that Nescience may quite as well be called 
the material cause of the world as Brahman, the fact being 
that, strictly speaking, there is with the Vedantists no 
matter at all, in our sense of the word. 

Breaming and Waking. 

There is, however, in the VedS^nta, as well as in many 
other systems of philosophy, a certain ambiguity as to 
what is meant by material and real. One would have 
thought that philosophers, who look upon everything as 
the result of Avidyll or Nescience, would have denied 
all reality in the highest sense to everything except Brah- 
man. And so in a certain sense they do. But besides the 
concession to which we alluded before, that for practical 
purposes (Vyavahfilr&.rtham) things may be treated as real, 
whatever we may think of them in our heart of hearts, 
a concession, by-the-by, which even Berkeley and Kant 
would readily have allowed, there is another important 
argument. It is clearly directed against Buddhist philo- 
sophers who, carrying the Vedfi^nta principle to its extreme 
consequences, held that everything is empty and unreal, 
and that all we have and know are our perceptions only. 
This is called the jShnyavlUia (doctrine of emptiness or 
vanity) or Vidyfi,m&tra (knowledge only). Although some 
Vedantists have been credited with holding the same 
opinion, and have actually been called Cryptobuddhists 
in consequence, ^Sa^nkara himself argues most strongly 
against this extreme idealism. He not only allows the 
reality of the objective world for practical purposes (Vya- 
vah&r&rtham), but he enters on a full argument against 
the nihilism of the Buddhists. These maintain that per- 
ception in dreams is of the same kind as all other perception, 
and that the admission of the existence of external things 
is therefore unnecessary. No, says iSamkara, there is a 
difference between perceiving viands and perceiving the 
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satisfaction arising from eating them. He holds, therefore, 
that in perceiving anything we not only perceive our per- 
ceptions, but perceive something not ourselves, and not 
our perceptions. He also points out that there is this 
difference between dreaming and waking, that dreams on 
awaking are found to be unreal. Dreams at night are 
contradicted by full daylight, but perceptions in full day- 
light are not contradicted by dreams. When the Buddhist 
replies that, in spite of that, we never can be said to per- 
ceive anything but perceptions, the VedgLntist answers that, 
though we perceive perceptions only, these perceptions are 
always perceived as perceptions of something. And if the 
Buddhists answer that these perceptions are illusive only, 
that they are perceptions of things as if they were without 
us, the Vedantist asks What is meant by that ‘ without us,* 
to which all things perceived by us are referred ? If our 
perceptions conform to anything without us, the existence 
of such perceived objects is ipso facto admitted. No one 
would say that perception and what is perceived are iden- 
tical ; they stand to each other in the relation of instrument 
and effect, just as when we speak of an impression, we 
admit something that impresses as well as something that 
is impressed. 

This must suffice to show what the Vedantists thought 
of the difference between the real and the phenomenal, and 
what was the meaning they attached to Avidyft, by which 
not only the individual Egos, but the whole phenomenal 
world exists or seems to exist. Creation is not real in the 
highest sense in which Brahman is real, but it is real in so 
far as it is phenomenal, for nothing can be phenomenal 
except as the phenomenon of something that is real. No 
wonder that, with all these ambiguities about the pheno- 
menally real and the really real, different schools even in 
India should have differed in their views about Avidy&, 
and that European scholars also should have failed to form 
a clear idea of that creative Nescience of which we can 
neither say that it is or that it is not. Avidysl, like all 
other words, has had a history. In the Upanishads it is 
often used in the simple sense of ignorance, and opposed 
to Vidy&, knowledge. Both are in that sense simply 
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jective. Thus we read, jK'Mnd. Up. I, i, 10 : ‘ Both perform 
the sacrificial act, he who knows and he who does not 
know. But there is a difference between Vidy^l (know- 
ledge! and Avidy&. (nescience). For what is performed with 
Vidya, with faith, and with the Upanishad, that is more 
efficacious.* Or again, Brih. Ar. Up. IV, 3, 20 : ‘ If he feels 
in a dream as if he were murdered, then, in his ignorance, 
he takes that to be real whatever he fears, when awake.* 
Here we see that it is ignorance alone which imparts a false 
character of reality to the visions of a dream. In the same 
Upanishad, IV, 4, 3, a man, when dying, is said to shake 
off his body and his Avidy^. We are right therefore, 
I believe, if historically we trace the concept of Avidya 
back to the subjective ignorance of the individual, just as 
we saw that the higher concept of the Self, though in the 
end identical with Brahman, arose from that of the indi- 
vidual personal Self, when as yet not free from the limits 
of the Ego. In some of the later Upanishads this Nesci- 
ence or I^orance assumes a more independent character 
and even a new name, viz. MkyL It is then no longer the 
Nescience of the individual, but the result of that universal 
Nescience, which is the cause of what we should call the 
phenomenal world. Thus we read in the fifvet. Up. IV, to : 
‘ Know Prakriti (nature) as Mkyk (mafric), and the great 
Lord as the Mkyin (ma^cian).’ Thou^ this is not pure 
Vedtota, it shows us, at all events, the way by which the 
ignorance of the individual became the cause of what we 
call objective reality, and led, at the same time, to the 
admission of an active and creative Lord, the personal 
BrahmA or tsvara ; how Avidy^l in fact became a /Sfakti or 
potential somehow or other related to Brahman itself. 

But before there arises this M&yil of objective nature, 
belonging as it were to Brahman himself, there was the 
M&y^ of the internal or subjective world. This was 
oii^nally the only Md;y&, and, deceived by that M&v& or 
AvidyA, the Atman, or pure Self, was covered (U[>ahita) 
or blinded, or conditioned by the so-called Up&dhis, the 
conditions or impositions, if we may say so, in both senses. 
There is here again a certain ambiguity, the Up&.dhis being 
caused by primeval Avidyk, and, from another point <3 
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view, AvidyS, being caused in the individual soul (Givktr 
man) by the UpMhis. These Up^dhis are : — 

1. The MukhyaprSt-na, the vital spirit (unconscious) ; 

2. the Manas, the central organ of perception, ready to 
receive what is conveyed to it by the separate senses, and 
to react on them by will ; Manas being that which, as we 
say, perceives, feels, thinks and wills ; 

3. the Indriyas, the five senses, both afferent and efferent. 
The five afferent (Upalabdhi) senses are the senses of 
hearing, touch, sight, taste, scent. The five efferent or 
acting senses (Adhyavas&^ya ^) are the senses of speaking, 
grasping, going, evacuating and generating ; 

4 the material organic body. 

To these is sometimes added — 

5. The objective environment, or the objects or meanings 
of the senses (Artha). 

All these are not the Atman, and it is only through 
Avidy& that the Atman has become identified with them. 

That there is in man something that can be called Atman 
or Self requires no proof, but if a proof wei'e wanted it 
would be found in the fact that no one can say, ‘ I am not ' 
(I being the disguised Atman), for he who would say so, 
would himself be not, or would not be. The question then 
is, What is really I or what is there real behind the I ? It 
cannot be the body as influenced by our objective environ- 
ment, for that body is perishable ; it cannot be the Indriyas 
or the Manas or the Mukhyaprd?^a, for all these liave 
a beginning, a growth, and therefore an end. All these, 
called the Up&anis, conditions, are to be treated as Not- 
self ; and if it be asked why they should ever have been 
treated as Self, the only possible answer is that it was 
through Nescience or Aviay&, but through a Nescience 
that is not only casual or inaividual, but universal. What 
in our common language we call the Ego or Ahamkdra 
is but a product of the Manas and quite as unsubstantial 
in reality as the Manas itself, the senses and the whole 
body. 

We can understand how this startling idealism or 


^ Adhyava 6 A.yo buddliiA, Slimkbya Sdiraa 11, 13 . 
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monism — for it is not nihilism, though our philosophy has no 
better name for it — led to two distinct, yet closely united 
views of the world. All that we should call phenomenal, 
comprehending the phenomena of our inward as well as 
of our outward experience, was unreal ; but, as the pheno- 
menal was considered impossible without the noumenal, 
that is, without the real Brahman, it was in that sense real 
also, that is, it exists, and can only exist, with Brahman 
behind it. And this led to the admission by the strict 
Advaitists or Monists of two kinds of knowledge, well 
known under the names of Apar^, the lower, and Parsi, the 
higher knowledge. 


The Higher and the Xiower Znowledife. 

The higher knowledge consists in^ the distinction and 
thereby the freedom of the Self (Atman) from all its 
Upadhis, and this not for this life only, but for all eter- 
nity. This is the true Moksha or freedom which implies 
knowledge of the identity of the Atman with Brahman, 
and deliverance from birth and rebirth in the constant 
evolution (SamsS-ra) of the world. The lower knowledge 
is likewise founded on the Veda, but chiefly on its work- 
portion (Karmakllm/a), and teaches, not how Brahman is 
to be known, but how it or he is to be worshipped in its or 
his phenomenal state, that is, as a personal Lord and Crea- 
tor, or even under the name of any individual deity. This 
worship (XJp&sanS,) being enjoined in many parts of the 
Veda, is recognised as obligatory on all who have not yet 
reached the highest knowledge. These are even allowed 
the comfort that, in worshipping a personal god, they are 
really worshipping Brahman, the true Godhead, though in 
its phenomenal aspect only, and they are promised, as 
a reward of their worship, happiness on earth and in 
heaven, nay by way of preparation, a slow advance (Kra- 
mamukti) towards complete Moksha or freedom. 

In this sense it has been truly said that ^amkara did not 
attack or destroy idolatry, though with him it was always 
symbolism rather than idolatry. On this point which has 
given rise to much controversy among the Hindus them- 
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selves, some appealing to /Samkara’s contempt of all ritual- 
ism and Karman, others to his defence of a worship of the 
popular gods, I may quote the words of a living VedS^ntist, 
Divyadds Datta, in his Lecture on Vedantism, p. 12. "It 
is certain,’ he says, ‘that iSamkara was opposed to the 
abuse of ritualism, and though he did not cut oflf all con- 
nection with idolatry, he tried to introduce the right spirit 
of idolatry. Idolatry in the sense of religious symbolism — 
and I believe the most orthodox Hindus would take no 
other view — cannot be open to objection. Symbolism there 
must be, whether in words or things. Verbal symbols 
appeal to the ear, and the symbols of things to the eye, and 
that is all the difference between them. Verbal symbolism 
is language. Who would object to the use of language in 
religion ? But if the one is allowed, why should not also 
the other ? To my mind, idolatry, apart from its attendant 
corruptions, is a religious algebra. And if verbal symbols, 
without the spirit or in a corrupted spirit, are not objec- 
tionable, [but are they not?] so, and to the same extent, 
formal symbols, or stocks and stones also are unobjection- 
able. At one stage of its growth, idolatiy is a necessity of 
our nature. The tender seed of a religious spirit requires 
to be carefully preserved in a soft coating of symbols, till 
it has acquir^ the strength to resist the nipping frost of 
worldliness and scepticism. . . . When the religious spirit is 
mature, symbols are either given up, or suffered to remain 
from their harmlessness. . • ♦ Samkara did bow to idols, 
sometimes as symbols of the great Infinite, sometimes as 
symbols of lower orders of beings in whom he believed. . . • 
These lower orders of divine beings, Brahmfi.,Vish«u,Indra, 
Yama, &c., in whom he believed, are phenomenal, and subject 
to creation and dissolution as much as ourselves.* #Samkara 
himself expresses this opinion very clearly when (I, 3, 28) 
he says: ‘The gods (or deities) must be admitted to be 
corporeal, and though by their divine powers they can, at 
one and the same time, partake of . oblations offered at 
numerous sacrifices, they are still, like ourselves, subject to 
birth and death.* 

If ^arnkara did not claim full freedom or Moksha for 
himself, he did so, as he says, for the sake of others, ‘ If 
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I,’ he says, ‘ had not walked without remission in the path 
of works, others would not have followed my steps, 
O Lord I ’ 

Im Tlrtiie Ssaeatial to Moksliat 

Another question which has been hotly contested both 
in India and in Europe is whether Moksha can be the result 
of knowledge only, or whether it requires a fulfilment of 
moral duties also Though, as far as I understand Ss.m- 
kara, knowledge alone can in the end lead to Moksha, 
virtue is certainly presupposed. It is the same question 
which meets us with regard to the Buddhist Nirv«t7ia. 
This also was in the beginning the result and the reward 
of moral virtue, of the restraint of passions and of perfect 
tranquillity of soul, such as we find it described, for instance, 
in the Dhammapada ; but it soon cissumed a different char- 
acter, as representing freedom from all bondage and 
illusion, amounting to a denial of all reality in the objec- 
tive, and likewise in the subjective world. There are a few 
traces left in the Upanishads, showing that virtue was con- 
sidered an essential preliminary of Moksha. In the Katha. 
Upanishad II, i, which is generally quoted for that purpose, 
we read ; ' The good is one thing, the pleasant another ; 
these two having different objects chain a man. It is 
well with him, if he clings to the good ; but he who chooses 
the pleasant, misses his end. The good and the pleasant 
approach a man ; the wise goes round about them and dis- 
tinguishes them.- Yea, the wise prefers the good to the 
pleasant, but the fool chooses the pleasant through greed 
and avarice.’ But even in this passage we are not told 
that virtue or self-denial by itself could secure Moksha or 
perfect freedom ; nay, if we only read a few lines further, 
we see; ‘Wide apart and leading to different points are 
those two, ignorance ( Avidyi) and what is known as wisdom 
(Vidya).’ And Naifeiketas is praised because he desires 
knowledge, and is not tempted away from it by pleasure. 
Still less convincing are passages taken from the Bhagavad- 
gltft, a work which was meant to present different views 

See Mokeha or the Yedantic Belease, by Bivyadis Datta, Journal of 
the B. A* S., Tol. xXf part 4. 
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of Moksha. All of them, no doubt, though they do not 
explicitly say so, presuppose high morality on the part of 
the candidate, so that Ar^na is made to say for himself : — 

£r&nS;mi dharmam, na ha, me pravHttiA, 

Okokmy adharmam, na ka me nivrittiA, 

which has been somewhat freely translated : ‘ For what 
I would that I do not, but what I hate that do 1 / 

That later treatises, such as the Pa/lA^adasi, should lay 
great stress on the religious and moral side of Moksha is 
quite compatible with what has been maintained before, 
that Moksha cannot be achieved by sacrifices or by moral 
conduct, but in the end by knowledge only. Hence a 
prayer such as, — 

‘ May such unchanging love as foolish people feel for 
earthly pleasures never cease in my heart when I call upon 
Thee 1 ' 

— may well be uttered by worshippers of Brahma or tsvara, 
but not by the true Mumukshu, who is yearning for Brah- 
man and true Moksha. 

Even the prayer from the BWhad-aranyaka (I, 3, a8) — 

‘ X^ad me from the unreal to the real I Lead me from 
darkness to light I Lead me from death to immortality ! ’ 
— refers to Hie lower knowledge only, and has for its 
reward another world, that is, the heaven world, which 
will also pass away. 

It would not be difficult, no doubt, to produce passages 
which declare that a sinf^ man cannot obtain Moksha, 
but that is very difierent from saying that Moksha can be 
obtained by mere abstaining from sin. Good works, even 
merely ceremonial works, if performed from pure motives 
and without any hope of rewards, form an excellent prepa- 
ration for reaching that highest knowledge which it is the 
final aim of the Ved&nta to impart And thus we read : 
‘ Br^mauas seek to know Him by the stu(^ of the Veda, 
by sacrifices, by charitable gifts ' /Brih. Up. IV, 4, 22). 

But when the knowledge of tne highest Brahman has 
once been reached or is within reach, all works, whether 
good or bad, fall away. * The fetter of the heart is brokmi, 
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all doubts are solved, extin^ished are all his works, when 
He has been beheld who is both high and low ’ (MuTid. 
Up. II, 2, 8). 

Hence, to imagine that true Moksha can be obtained by 
moral conduct alone is a mistake, while there are passages 
in the Upanishads to show that some VedAntists taught 
that a man who had reached Brahman and the highest 
knowledge, was even in this life above the distinction of 
good and evil, that is, could do nothing that he considered 
good and nothing that he considered evil. Dangerous as 
this principle seems to be, that whosoever knows Brahman 
cannot sin, it is hardly more dangerous, if properly under- 
stood, than the saying of St. John (Ep. I, v. 68), that who- 
soever is bom of God, sinneth not. 


Tile Two Brehmane. 

It sometimes seems as if iSamkara and B^dar^yaTia had 
actually admitted not only two kinds of knowledge, but 
two Brahmans also, Sagutiam and Nirguiiam, with or 
without qualities, but this would again apply to a state of 
Nescience or AvidyA only; and it is in this sense alone 
that Brahman also may be said to be affected by AvidyS,, 
nay to be produced by Avidya, not by the AvidyA of single 
individuals, but by an AvidyS, inherent in sentient nature. 
The true Brahman, however, remains always Nirgu7?am or 
unqualified, whatever we may think about him ; and as, 
with regard to Brahman, to be conceived and to be is the 
same thing, so likewise, so far as we are concerned. Brahman 
is conceived by us and becomes to us qualified, active, crea- 
tive and personal through the deception of the same uni- 
versal and inevitable Avidyft. In the same way the creation 
of the world and of man is not the work of Brahman, but 
the result of Avidyft and of man while under her sway. 
This ambiguity runs through the whole of the Ved&nta, at 
least according to the interpretation of iSamkara. 

It will be seen how small a step it was from this view 
to another which looked upon Brahman itself as affected 
by AvidyA, nay which changed this Avidyft into a Sakti 
or potentia of Brahman, thus lowering him, not raising 
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him, to the character of an active creator. In full reality 
Brahman is as little affected by qualities as our true Self 
is by Upd^dhis (conditions), but the same Nescience which 
clouds us for a time, clouds ipm facto Brahman also, Atman 
(GivAtman) and Brahman being substantially ^one. If the 
qualified Brahman makes us, we, the qualified Atman, make 
Brahman, as our maker. Only we must never forget that 
all this is illusion, so that in truth we can predicate nothing 
of Brahman but Na, na, i. e. No, no ; he is not this, he is 
not that. He is, that is all we can say, and is more than 
everything else. In that sense Brahman may be called both 
Sat and Asat, being and not being, being in the highest 
sense, not being, as different from all that the world calls 
being or true. If in the later Upanishads Brahman is called 
SaA;-Xid-&nanda, ‘ being, perceiving, and blessed,' then these 
three predicates are in reality but one, for he or it could 
not be without perceiving itself {e^se est percipere), and he 
or it could not perceive himself or itself except as inde- 
pendent, perfect, unaffected and untrammelled by anything 
else (Advitiya). Having no qualities, this highest Brahman 
cannot of course be known by predicates. It is subjective, 
and not liable to any objective attributes. If it knows, it 
can only know itselr, like the sun that is not lighted, but 
lights itself. Our knowledge of Brahman also can only 
be consciousness of Brahman as our own subjective Atman 
or Self. 

It seems only a concession to the prejudices, or let us say, 
the convictions of the people of India, that an ecstatic per- 
ception of Brahman was allowed as now and then possible 
in a state of trance, such as the Yogins practised in ancient, 
and even in modern times, though, strictly speaking, this 
perception also could only be a perception of the Atman as 
identical with Brahman. The fatal mistake which in- 
terpreters of the VedAnta-philosophy both in In<iia and 
Europe have made is to represent this absorption or re- 
covery (SamrAdhanam, accomplishment) as an approach 
of the individual soul towards God. There can be no 
such approach where there is identity, there can only be 
recovery or restitution, a return, a booming of the soul 
of what it always has been, a revival of its true nature. 
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Even Yoga, as we shall see, did not mean technically union, 
nor Yogin a man united with God, but Yoga is eflfort 
towards Nirodha or suppression of ^itta (the activity of 
thought) (see Yoga-Siitras I, 2 ). 

We shall thus understand the distinction which the Ve-. 
d&ntists and other Indian philosophers also make between 
the Brahman, rd Svrm or, and the Brahman as l6vara, the 
personal God, worshipped under different names, as creator, 
preserver, and dissolver of the universe. This li^vara exists, 
just as everything else exists, as phenomenally only, not as 
absolutely real. Most important acts are ascribed to him, 
and whatever he may appear to be, he is always Brahman. 
When personified by the power of Avidyfi. or Nescience, 
he rules the world, though it is a phenomenal world, and 
determines, though he does not cause, rewards and punish- 
ments. These are produced directly by the acts themselves. 
But it is He through whose grace deeds are followed by 
rewards, and man at last obtains true knowledge and 
Mukti, though this Mukti involves by necessity the disap- 
pearance of Isvara as a merely phenomenal god. 

It must be clear to any one who has once mastered the 
framework of the true Vedanta-philosophy, as I have here 
tried to explain it, that there is really but little room in 
it for psychology or kosmology, nay even for ethics. The 
soul and the world both belong to the realm of things 
which are not real, and have little if anything to do with 
the true Ved&nta in its highest and truest form. This 
consists in the complete surrender of all we are and know. 
It rests chiefly on the tremendous synthesis of subject and 
object, the identification of cause and effect, of the I and the 
It. This constitutes the unique character of the Vedanta, 
unique as compared with every other philosophy of the 
world which has not been influenced by it, directly or in- 
directly. If we have once grasped tliat synthesis, we know 
the Ved&nta. All its other teaching flows naturally from 
this one fundamental doctrine; and though its carefully 
thought out and worked out details are full of interest, 
they contain no thoughts, so entirely new at the time when 
they were uttered, as this identity of subject and object, or 
this complete absorption of the object by this sulgect. 
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FUloMpliy and BeUglon. 

It is interesting to see how this very bold philosophy of 
the Vedanta was always not only tolerated, but encouraged 
and patronised by religion and by its recognised repre- 
sentatives. Nor did the VedS^nta as a philosophy interfere 
with popular religion; on the contrary, it accepted all 
that is taught about the gods in the hymns and in the 
Br&hmartas, and recommended a number of sacrificial and 
ceremonial acts as resting on the authority of these hymns 
and Br^hmaTi^as. They were even considered as a neces- 
sary preliminary to higher knowledge. The creation of 
the world, though not the making of it, was accepted as an 
emanation from Brahman, to be followed in great periods 
by a taking back of it into Brahman. The individual 
souls also were supposed, at the end of each KaJpa, to be 
drawn back into Brahman, but, unless entirely liberated, 
to break forth again and again at the beginning of every 
new Kalpa. 

The individual souls, so far as they can claim any reality, 
date, we are told, from all eternity, and not from the day 
of their birth on earth. They are clothed in their UpSdhis 
(conditions) according to the merit or demerit which they 
have acquired by their former, though long-forgotten, 
acts. Here we perceive the principal moral element in the 
ancient Ved&nta, so far as it is meant for practical life ; 
and this doctrine of Karman or deed, to which we alluded 
before, has remained to the present day, and has leavened 
the whole of India, whether it was under the sway of 
Brilhmans or of Buddhists. The whole world, such as it 
is, is the result of acts ; the character and fate of each man 
are the I’esult of his acts in this or in a former life, possibly 
also of the acts of others. This is with them the solution 
of what we venture to call the injustice of God, It is 
their Thiodicie. A man who suffers and suffers, as we say, 
unjustly, seems to them but paying off a debt or laying up 
capital for another life. A man who enjoys health and 
wealth is made to feel that he is spending more than he 
has earned, and that he has therefore to make up his debt 
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by new efforts. It cannot be by a Divine caprice that one 
man is bom deaf or dumb or blind, another strong and 
healthy. It can be the result of former acts only, whether, 
in this life, the doer of them is aware of them or not. It 
is not even necessarily a punishment, it may be a reward 
in disguise. It might seem sometimes as if Avidysi too, 
which is answerable for the whole of this phenomenal 
world, had to be taken as the result of acts far back before 
the beginning of all things. But this is never clearly 
stated. On the contrary, this primeval AvidyS. is left 
unexplained, it is not to be accounted for, as little as 
Brahman can be accounted for. Like Brahman it has to 
be accepted as existent; but it differs from Brahman in 
so far as it can be destroyed by Vidyst, which is the eternal 
life-spring of Brahman. The merit which can be acquired 
by man even in this state of Avidya is such that he may 
rise even to the status of a god, though for a time only, for 
at the end of a Kalpa even gods like Indra and the rest 
have to begin their career afresh. In fact it might be said 
with some truth that Avidyfi, is the cause of everything, 
except of Brahman; but that the cause of that primeval 
Avidya is beyond our powers of conception. 

Brahman Im Brexythliiir* 

These powers of conception are real indeed for all 
practical purposes, but in the highest sense they too are 
phenomenal only. They too are but N^marApa, name and 
form; and the reality that lies behind them, the Atman 
that receives them, is Brahman and nothing else. This 
might become clearer if we took Brahman for the Kantian 
Ding an sichf remembering only that, according to the 
Kantian philosophy, the Rftpa, the forms of intuition and 
the categories of thought, though subjective, are accepted 
as true, while the Ved&nta treats them also as the result 
of Nescience, though true for all practical purposes in this 
phenomenal life. In this sense the VedAnta is more scep- 
tical or critical than even Kant’s critical philosophy, though 
the two agree with each other again when we remember 
that Kant also denies the validity of these forms of per- 
ception and thought when applied to transcendent subjects* 
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According to Kant it is man who creates the world, as far 
as its form (Namarftpa) is concerned; according to the 
Vedfi;nta this kind of creation is due to Avidy&, And 
strange as it may sound to apply that name of AvidyS, to 
Kant’s intuitions of sense and his categories of the under- 
standing, there is a common element in them, though 
hidden under different names. It would be natural to 
suppose that this Atman within had been taken as a part 
of Brahman, or as a modification of Brahman: but no. 
According to Samkara the world is, as I tried to show ^ on 
a former occasion, the whole of Brahman in all its integrity, 
and not a part only ; only, owing to AvidysL, wrongly 
conceived and individualised. Here we have in fact the 
Holenmerian theoiy of Plotinus and of Dr. Henry More, 
anticipated in India. If the Atman within seems limited 
like the Brahman when seen in the objective world, this is 
once more due to Avidya. Brahman ought to be omni- 
present, omniscient, and omnipotent ; though we know but 
too well that in ourselves it is very far from all this. 

The SthfOa- and 

These are the conditions or Up&dhis which consist of 
Manas, mind, Indriyas, senses, PiA^ias, vital spirits, and the 
Sarira, body, as determined by the outward world. This 
Vedantic arrangement of our organic structure and our 
mental organisation is curious, but it seems to have been 
more or less the common property of all Indian philoso- 
phers, and supplied by the common language of the people. 
What is peculiar in it is the admission of a central organ, 
receiving and arranging what has been conveyed to it by 
the separate organs of sense. We have no word con*e- 
sponding to it, though with proper limitations we may 
continue to translate it by mens or mind. It would repre- 
sent perception as uniting and arranging the great mass 
of sensations, but it includes besides Upalabdhi, perception, 
Adhyavas&ya, determination also, so mr as it depends on 
a previous interaction of percepts. Hence a man is said 
to see by the mind (Manas, rovs), but he may also be said 


^ Theosophy, p. d8o. 
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to decide and act by the mind (Manas). All this may seem 
very crude, leaving particularly the question of the change 
of mere sensations into percepts {Vorddlungen\ a subject 
so carefully elaborated by modern philosophers, and of per- 
cepts into concepts, unapproached and unexplained. Here 
the philosophy of Herbart would supply what is wanted. 
He too, being opposed to the admission of various mental 
faculties, is satisfied with one, the Manas, and tries to 
explain all psychical phenomena whatever as the result of 
the action and interaction of elementary Vorddlungm 
(ideas or presentations). 

By the side of the vital spirit, the Mukhya Prfi^na, we 
find a fivefold division into Pr&Tia, Upfi-na, Vy&na, SamS^na, 
and TJd&na, meaning originally forth-, off-, through-, with-, 
and out-breathing, but afterwards defined differently and 
without much reference to any physiological data. This 
also is a doctrine common to most systems of Indian philo- 
sophy, though it is difiicult to see by what physiological 
observations it could have been suggested. 

What is more interesting is the distinction between the 
Sthfila- and Sfikshma-sailra, the coarse and the fine body, 
the former the visible outward body; the latter invisible 
and consisting of Mukhya Pr&na, vit^l spirit, Manas, mind, 
and Indriyas, organs of sense. This body is supposed to 
remain after death, while the outer body is dissolved into 
its material elements. The thin or subtle body, though 
transparent or invisible, is nevertheless accepted as mate- 
rial; and it is this Sfikshma-^arira which is supposed to 
migrate after death from world to world, but, for the most 
part, in an unconscious state. It is not like a human body 
with arms and legs. 


TIm 7<mr StetM. 

Here again we come across an original idea of Indian 
philosophy, the doctrine of the four states, the state of 
being awake, the state of dreaming, the state of deep and 
dreamless sleep, to which is added^ as the fourth, the state 
of death. In the first state the Atman is supposed to be 
TOrceiving and acting bv means of the Manas and the 
Indriyas. In the second the Indriyas cease to act, but 
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the Manas remains active, and the Atman, joined to the 
Manas, moves through the veins of the body and sees 
dreams made out of the remnants of former impressions 
(VAsan&s). The third state arises from a complete separa- 
tion of Atman from Manas and Indriyas, While these are 
absorbed in the vital spirit, which remains in full activity, 
the Atman in the heart is supposed to have for a time 
become one with Brahman, but to return unchanged at the 
time^of awakening. In the fourth or disembodied state 
the Atman with the Shkshma-sarira is supposed to escape 
from the heart through a vein in the head or through the 
hundred veins of the body, and then to take, according to 
merit and knowledge, different paths into the next life. 

Bsoliatology. 

Such fancies seem strange in systems of philosophy like 
the Ved&nta; and, with the full recognition of the limits 
of human knowledge, we can hardly understand how 
Vedantists accepted this account of the Sftkshma-mrira, 
the circumstances attending the departure of the soul, in 
fact, a complete Eschatology, simply on the authority of 
the Veda. It is taken over from the Upanishads, and that 
may be the excuse for it. Vedantists had once for all 
bound themselves to accept the Upanishads as revealed 
truth, and the usual result followed. But we should see 
clearly that, while much may be taken over from the Veda 
as due to AvidyA, we are here really moving in an Avidyft 
within that AvidyA For practical purposes Avidya may 
often be called common sense, under its well-understood 
limitations, or the wisdom of the world. But these dreams 
about the details of a future life are a mere phantasmagoria. 
They cannot even be treated as Naisargika, or inevitable. 
They are simply Mithy%M&na, fanciful or false knowledge, 
if not that which is commonly illustrated by the son of 
a barren woman— that is, a self-contradictory statement — 
that kind at least which is unsupported by any evidence, 
such as the horn of a hare. This is really a weakness that 
runs through the whole of the VedAnta, and cannot be 
helped. After the supreme and superhuman authority of 
the Word or of the V^a had once b^n recognised, a great 
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portion of the sacred traditions of the Vedic age, incor- 
porated as they are in the hymns, the Br^hmarias, and the 
Upanishads, had to be accepted with the rest, though ac- 
cepted as part of the Aparfi, VidyS,, the lower knowledge 
omy. All the sacrificial rules, nay the very conception of 
a sacrifice, had no place in the Par& Yidyk, or the highest 
knowledge, because they involved an actor and an enjoyer 
of the fruits of such acts, and the truly enlightened man 
cannot be either an actor or an enjoyer^. However, as 
a preparation, as a means of subduing the passions and 
purifying the mind by drawing it away from the low and 
vulgar interests of life, all such commandments, together 
with the promises of rewards vouchsafed to them, might 
perhaps have been tolerated. But when we come to a full 
description of the stations on the road by which the subtle 
body is supposed to travel from the veins of this body to 
the very steps of the golden throne of the Lower Brahman, 
we wonder at the long suflfering of the true philosopher 
who has learnt that the true and highest knowledge of the 
Vedllnta removes in the twinkling 01 an eye (Apatata^) the 
veil that in this life seems to separate Atman from Brah- 
man. As these eschatological dreams have been included 
in the VedS,nta system, they had to be mentioned here, 
though they are better studied in the pages of the Upani- 
shads. 

We are told there that, in the case of persons who have 
fulfilled their religious or sacrificial duties and have lived 
a good life, but have not yet reached the highest know- 
le(%e, the subtle body in which the Atman is clothed 
migrates, carried along by the Udfi;na through the MClr- 
dhanya the capitol vein, following either the path of 

the fathers (PitriyAiia) or the path of the gods (DevayS^na). 
The former is meant for good people, the latter for those 
who are good and have mready reached the lower, if not 
the highest knowledge. The former leads on to smoke, 
night, the waning moon, the waning year, the world of the 
fathers, the ether, and lastly the moon. In the moon the 
departed souls remain for a time enjoying the rewards of 


^ See Samkara*s Introduction to the Aitareya Upanishad. 
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their good deeds, in company with the Pitr/s, and then 
descend again, supported by the remnant of unrewarded 
merit due to their good works, to the ether, wind, smoke, 
cloud, rain, and plants. From the plants springs seed 
which, when matured in the womb, begins a new life on 
earth in such a station as the rest of his former deeds 
(Anusaya), Anlage, may warrant. As this is, as far as 
I know, the earliest allusion to metempsychosis or Seden- 
wwaderung^ it may be of interest to see in what sense 
iSamkara in his commentary on Siitra III, i, 22 took 
it ^ : — 

‘It has been explained," he says, ‘that the souls of 
those who perform sacrifices, &c., after having reached the 
moon, dwell there as long as their works last, and then 
redescend with a remainder of their good works. We now 
have to inquire into the mode of that descent. On this 
jx)int the Veda makes the following statement: “They 
return again the way they came to the ether, from the 
ether to the air (wind). Then the sacrificer having become 
air becomes smoke, having become smoke he becomes mist, 
having become mist he becomes a cloud, having become a 
cloud he falls down as rain.’" Here a doubt arises whether 
the descending souls pass over into a state of identity 
(Sabhavyam) with ether, &c,, or into a state of similarity 
(Sfi^myam) only. The Pfirvapakshin (opponent) maintains 
that the state is one of identity, because this is directly 
stated by the text. Otherwise there would take place 
what is called indication only (Laksha?iS., i.e. secondary 
application of a word), and whenever the doubt lies be- 
tween a directly expressed and a merely indicated meaning, 
the former is to be preferred. Thus the following words 
also, “ Having become air he becomes smoke,” &c., are ap- 
propriate only if the soul be understood to identify itself 
with them. Hence it follows that the souls (of the de- 
parted) become really identical with ether. To this we 
(Samkara) reply that they only pass into a state of simi- 
larity to ether, &c. When the body, consisting of w’^ater 
which the soul had assumed in the sphere of the moon for 

' S.B.E., vol. xxzvii, Thibaut's translation. 

N 
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the purpose of enjoyment, dissolves at the time when that 
enjoyment comes to an end, then it becomes subtle like 
ether, passes thereupon into the power of the air, and then 
gets mixed with smoke, &c. This is the meaning of the 
clauses, “ They return as they came to the ether, from the 
ether to the air,” &c. How is this known to be the mean- 
ing ? Because thus only is it possible. For it is not pos- 
sible that one thing should become another in the literal 
sense of the word. If, moreover, the souls became identified 
with ether, they could no longer descend through the air. 
And as connection with the ether is, on account of its all- 
pervadingness, eternal, no other connection (of the souls) 
with it can here be meant, but their entering into a state 
of similarity to it. In cases where it is impossible to accept 
the literal meaning of the text, it is quite proper to assume 
the meaning which is merely indicated. For these reasons 
the souls’ becoming ether, &c., has to be taken in the secon- 
dary sense of their passing into a state of similarity to ether, 
and so on.’ 

We see from this that /Sawikara believed in a similarity 
only, an outward and temporary similarity between the 
departed (in its Sflkshma-sarira) and the ether, air, mist, 
cloud, and rain; and it is important to observe how, in 
doing so, he violently twisted the natural meaning of 
S&bhAvya, the word used in the Sfitras, rather than alter- 
ing a word of the Sfltra, and replacing Sibhivyam by 
S&myam. 

A similar diflSculty arises again when it has to be deter- 
mined whether the departed, in his further descent, actually 
becomes a plant, such as rice, com, sesamum, beans, &c,, or 
becomes merely connected with them. £famkara decides 
strongly in favour of the latter view, though here again 
the actual words of the Sfitra have certainly to be twisted 
by him ; nay, though ^amkara himself has to admit that 
other people may really, on account of their bad deeds, sink 
so low as to become plants. He only denies this with re- 
ference to the departed who, on account of their pious 
works, have already reached the moon, and are after that 
redescending upon earth. 

Lastly, if it is said that the plant, when eaten, becomes 
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a progenitor, this also, according to ^amkara, can only 
mean that it is joined with a progenitor. For the pro- 
genitor must exist long before he eats the rice or the 
l^ans, and is able to beget a child. Anyhow, the child 
when begotten is the soul that had ascended to and 
descended from the moon, and is bom again according 
to his former works. 

I must confess that, though the Ved 4 ntists may be bound 
by /Sanikara’s interpretation, it seems to me as if the author 
of the Sfttras himself had taken a different view, and had 
looked throughout on ether, air, mist, cloud, rain, plants as 
the habitat, though the temporary habitat only, of the de- 
parted in their subtle body 

Little is said in the Upanishads of those who, owing to 
their evil deeds, do not even rise to the moon and descend 
again. But BMarayana tries to make it clear that the 
Upanishads know of a third class of beings (III, i, 12) 
who reap the fruits of their evil actions in Samyamana 
(abode or Yama) and then ascend to earth again. Theirs 
is the third place alluded to in the Khknd. Upanishad V, 
10, 8 . 

But while evil doers are thus punished in different hells, 
as mentioned in the PurS.nas. and while pious people are 
fully rewarded in the moon and then return again to the 
earth, those who have been pious and have also reached at 
least the lower knowledge of Brahman follow a different 
road. After leaving the body, they enter the flame, the 
day, the waxing moon, the waxing year (northern preces- 
sion). the year, the world of the Devas, the world of Vayu, 
air, the sun, the moon, and then lightning ; but all these, 
we are told, are not abodes for the soul, but guides only 
who, when the departed has reached the lightning, hand 
him over to a person who is said to be not-a-mau. This 
person conducts him to the world of Varuna, then to that 
of Indra, and lastly to that of PragrS.pati or the qualified 
Brahm&. Here the souls are supposed to remain till they 
realise true knowledge or the Samyagdarsana, which does 
not mean universal, but thorough and complete knowledge, 


^ See Yifibnu Dh. S. XUII, 45. 
K Z 
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that knowledge which, if obtained on earth, at once frees 
a man from all illusion. Finally the souls, when fully re- 
leased, share in all the powers of Brahman except those of 
creating and ruling the universe. They are not supposed 
ever to return to the world of Sams&ra (IV, 4, 17). 

All this is hardly to be called philosophy, neither do the 
different descriptions of the road on which the souls of the 
pious are supposed to wander towards Brahmgl, and which 
naturally vary according to different schools, help us much 
towards a real insight into the Ved&nta. But it would have 
been unfair to leave out what, though childish, is a charac- 
teristic feature of the Vedlinta-philosophy, and must be 
judged from a purely historical point or view. 

Freedom in tma Xdfe. 

What is of importance to remember in these ancient 
fancies is that the enlightened man may become free or 
obtain Mukti even in this life (G^ivanmukti '). This is 
indeed the real object of the VedsLnta-philosophy, to^ over- 
come all Nescience, to become once more what the Atman 
always has been, namely Brahman, and then to wait till 
death removes the last UpMhis or fetters, which, though 
they fetter the mind no longer, remain like broken chains 
hanging heavy on the mortel body. The Atman, having 
recovered its Brahmahood, is even in this life so free from 
the body that it feels no longer any pain, and cannot do 
anything, whether good or bad. This has been always laid 
hold of as the most dangerous doctrine of Vedantisrn, and no 
doubt it may be both misunderstood and misapplied. But 
in the beginning it meant no more than that the Atman, 
which is above the distinctions of subject and object, of past 
and present, of cause and effect, is also by necessity above 
the distinction of good and evil. This never was intended 
as freedom in the sense of licence, but as freedom that can 
neither lapse into sinful acts nor claim any merit for good 
acts, being at rest and blessed in itself and in Brahman. 

It is hardly necessary to say or to prove that the Ved«i,nta- 
philosophy, even in its popular form, holds out no en- 


^ Yed&nta-SAtraB III, 3, 26. 
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couragement to vice. Far from it. No one can even 
approach it who has not previously passed through a course 
of discipline, whether as a student (BrahmaAiarin) or as 
a householder (Grihastha). In order to make this quite 
clear, it may be useful to add a few verses from one of the 
many popular works intended to teach Vedsinta to the 
masses. It is called the Mohamudgara, the Hammer of 
Folly, and is ascribed to jSamkara. Though not strictly 
philosophical, it may serve at least to show the state of 
mind in which the true Vedantist is meant to maintain 
himself. It was carefully edited with Bengali, Hindi and 
English translations by Durga Das Ray, and published at 
Darjeeling in 1888. 

' Fool ! give up thy thirst for wealth, banish all desires 
from thy heart. Let thy mind be satisfied with what is 
gained by thy Kaiman. 

Who is thy wife and who is thy son ? Curious are the 
ways of this world, Who art thou ? Whence didst thou 
come? Ponder on this, O Brother.” 

Do not l>e proud of wealth, of friends, or youth. Time 
takes all away in a moment. Leaving all this which is 
full of illusion, leave quickly and enter into the place of 
Brahman. 

Life is tremulous like a water-drop on a lotus-leaf. The 
company of the good, though for a moment only, is the 
only l)oat for crossing this ocean of the world. 

As is birth so is death, and so is the dwelling in the 
mother's womb. Thus is manifest the misery of the world. 
How can there be satisfaction here for thee, O Man ! 

Day and night, morning and evening, winter and spring 
come and go. Time is playing, life is waning — yet the 
breath of hope never ceases. 

The body is wrinkled, the hair grey, the mouth has 
become toothless, the stick in the hand shakes, yet man 
leaves not the anchor of hope. 

To live under a tree of the house of the gods, to sleep 
on the earth, to put on a goat-skin, to abandon all worldly 
enjoyment; when does such surrender not make happy? 

Do not trouble about enemy, friend, son, or relation, 
whether for war or peace. Preserve equanimity always, if 
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you desire soon to reach the place of Vishnu (Vishnu- 

The eight great mountains, the seven oceans, Brahmft, 
Indra, the Sun and the Rudras, thou, I and the whole 
world are nothing ; why then is there any sorrow ? 

In thee, in me, and in others there dwells Vishnu alone, 
it is useless to be angry with me and impatient. See every 
self in Self, and give up all thought of difierence. 

The child is given to play,1;he youth delights in a beauti- 
ful damsel, an old man is absorbed in cares — no one clings 
to the Highest Brahman. 

Consider wealth as useless, there is truly no particle of 
happiness in it. The rich are afraid even of their son, this 
is the rule established everywhere. 

So long as a man can earn money, his family is kind to 
him. But when his body becomes infirm through old age, 
no man in the house asks after him. 

Having given up lust, anger, avarice, and distraction, 
meditate on thyself, who thou art. Fools without a know- 
ledge of Self are hidden in hell and boiled. 

In these sixteen verses the whole teaching of the disciples 
has been told. Those in whom this does not produce under- 
standing, who can do more for them ? ’ 

Different Wmyu of Stndyinff FMloeopliy. 

This may not be exactly moral teaching as we under- 
stand it. But there are two ways of studying philosophy. 
We may study it in a critical or in a historical spirit. 
The critic would no doubt fasten at once on the superses- 
sion of morality in the Vedfi^nta as an unpardonable flaw. 
One of the corner-stones, without -which the grandest 
pyramid of thought must necessarily collapse, would seem 
to be missing in it. The historian on the other hand will 
be satisfied with simply measuring the pyramid or trying 
to scale it step by step, as fax as his thoughts will carry 
him. He would thus understand the labour it has required 
in building up, and possibly discover some counteracting 
forces that render the absence even of a corner-stone in- 
telligible, pardonable, and free from danger. It is surely 
astounding that such a system as the Veo&nta should have 
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been slowly elaborated by the indefatigable and intrepid 
thinkers ot India thousands of years ago, a system that 
even now makes us feel giddy, as in mounting the last 
steps of the swaying spire of an ancient Gothic cathedral. 
None of our philosophers, not excepting Hera»clitus, Plato, 
Kant, or Hegel, has ventured to erect such a spire, never 
frightened by storms or lightnings. Stone follows, on stone 
in regular succession after once the first step has been 
made, after once it has been clearly seen that in the 
beginning there can have been but One, as there will be 
but One in the end, whether we call it Atman or Brahman. 
We may prefer to look upon the expansion of the world in 
names and forms as the work of Sophia or as the realised 
Logos, but we cannot but admire the boldness with which 
the Hindu metaphysician, impressed with the miseries and 
ev^anescence of this world, could bring himself to declare 
even the Logos to be but the result of Avidya or Nescience, 
so that in the destruction of that Avidya could be recog- 
nised the highest object, and the mmmum bormim (I^guai- 
shArtha) of man. We need not praise or try to imitate 
a Colosseum, but if w^e have any heart for the builders of 
former days we cannot help feeling that it was a colossal 
and stupendous effort. And this is the feeling which 
I cannot resist in examining the ancient Vedanta. Other 
philosophers have denied the reality of the world as per- 
ceived by us, but no one has ventured to deny at the same 
time the reality of what we call the ggp, the .senses and 
the mindf and their iu][is.reutJ&nan8, And yet after lifting 
the Self above body and soul, after u niting heaven and 

eaiih, Go ^ and man . Br ahman and Atmia n, the 7^“, 

philosophers have destrcyi^ nothing in t he^Jife^-of-the 
phenomenid^ESn^" to jact ^^d to their 

' ^ ^"enom¥h^ fw On the contrary, they 

have shown that there can nnfhiyig pLAn^fna.! 
soix ^thing t hM-jQ Q^nd that goodness and virtue, faith 
ana works, are necessary as a px^eipacation, nay as a sinfi 
for the attainment of tha t highesf^ knowledge 
which brings tlie.,iLQuI baek tp its apurce ^d to i ts 
and restores it to its tru e nature, to its true Selfhood in 
B^lpiani 
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And let us think how keenly and deeply Indian thinkers 
must have felt the eternal riddles of this world before they 
could propose so desperate a solution as that of the Vedanta; 
how desperate they must have thought the malady of 
mankind to be, before they could think of so radical a cure. 
A student of the history of philosophy must brace himself to 
follow those whom he wants to reach and to understand. He 
has to climb like a mountaineer, undismayed by avalanches 
and precipices. He must be able to breathe in the thinnest 
air, never discouraged even if snow and ice bar his access 
to the highest point ever reached by the boldest explorers. 
Even if he has sometimes to descend again, disappointed, 
he has at all events strengthened his lungs and his muscles 
for further work. He has done his athletic exercise, and 
he has seen views such as are never seen in the valleys 
below. I am myself not a mountaineer, nor am I altogether 
a Vedantist; but if I can admire the bold climbers scaling 
Mount Gauri-Samkar, I can also admire the bold thinkers 
toiling up to heights of the Vedanta where they seem lost 
to us in clouds and sky. Do we imagine that these ascents 
were undertaken from mere recklessness, from mere love of 
danger? It is easy for us to call those ancient explorers 
reckless adventurers, or dispose of them with the help of 
other names, such as mystic or pantheist, often but naif 
understood by those who employ them. The Vedjintists 
have often been called Atheists, but as the gods which they 
denied were only Devas, or what we call false gods, they 
might thus far have been forgiven. They have been called 
Pantheists, though their nr ihpir were not the 

P&n, but the Pan was their theos. They have been called 
NiMlats, but they themselves have drawn a ^harp lin e 
beiweejL.tk^japl^Ldera ofjthe ^ftnya-v&da^, the emptiness- 
jigMrfaine, and^eir own teaching, which, on tKe^cohtrary, 
insists throughout ^p^the reality^ha^ 
nomenal thin^, namelyjBnffi^n^^^^ 
which even this worla of s<^imng imposes on aDT who are 
not yet in possession of the highest truth. That this 

^ An important distinction between Buddhists and YedAntists is that 
the former hold tlie world to have arisen from what is not, the latter 
from what is, the Sat or Brahman. 
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phenomenal world has no exclusive right to the name of 
real is surely implied by its very name. Be sides, whatev er 
perish es can never have been real. If heaven and eartk 
shalTpass away; if, we see, pur body, our sensefiu and 
that has been buiU up on them, ‘ 

every dayigfore pur very ^es ; if the very Ego, the Aham, 
is di ssolved into the eleihents from which it sp rang, why 
shoulcTnot the Vedantist also have he ld to his belief . JJiat 
Brahman ajone is reajly„reaband eyeiyUiipg^l^^ 
and~EHaF ev^nlEHe^TfgLmajj’A^^ the jyprds a p d . uthi uggxJy^U 
vanislTwith eacn Ralpaj 

1^) sufn’Tipj^nffi teaches that in the ^ highest 

And while to us such] 
hi^pi abstractions may seem useless for the many, it is all 
the more surprising that, with the Hindus, the fundamental 
ideas of the Vedanta have pervaded the whole of their 
literature, have leavened the whole of their language, and 
form to the present day the common property of the people 
at large. No doubt these ideas assume in the streets a 
different garment from what they wear among the learned 
in the Asramas or the forests of the country. Nay even 
among the learned few stand up for the complete Advaita 
or Monism as represented by iSanikara. 

The danger with 6'amkara*8 Vedllntism was that what 
to him was simply phenomenal, should be taken for purely 
fictitious. There is, however, as great a difference between 
the two as there is between AvidyS, and Mithyip/'^ana. 
May& ^ is the cause of a phenomenal, not of a fictitious, 
world ; and if fi'anikara adopts the Vivarta (turning away) 
instea(l of the Pari?ilima (evolution) doctrine, there is always 
something on which the Vivarta or illusion is at work, and 
which cannot be deprived of its reality. 


There ai^ schools of VedlLntists who try to explain the 
.a in a far The 

best kno\ya.is schop] of who lived in the 

^ In the only passage where the SiUras speak of M&yli (III, a, 3), it 
need not mean more than a dream. 
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ucLi--. If we place ^Samkara’s literary 

activity about the eighth century the claim of priority 
and of prior authority woul^Jbtglonjg But we 
must never forget that in India more than anywhere else, 
philosophy was not the property of individuals, but that, 
as in the period of the Upanishads, so in later times also, 
everybody was free to contribute his share. As we find 
a number of teachers mentioned in the Upanishads, and as 
they give us long lists of names, pupil succeeding teacher 
through more than fifty spiritual generations, tiie com- 
mentators also quote ever so many authorities in support 
of the views which they either accept or reject. Hence we 
cannot accept Samkara as the only infallible interpreter of 
the Vedanta-Sfitras, but have to recognise in his commen- 
tary one only of the many traditional interpretations of 
the Sfitras which prevailed at different times in different 
parts of India, and in diflerent schools. A most important 
passage in this respect is that in which ^amkara has to 
confess that others (apare tu vfi;dinaA) differ from him, and 
some, as he adds, even of our own (asmadiyits fca ke^itj 
This allows us a fresh insight into the philosophical life 
of India which is worth a great deal, particularly as the 
difference of opinion refers to a fundamental doctrine, 
namely the absolute identity of the individual soul with 
Brahman, fifa^nkara, as we saw, was uncompromising on 
^Hiat point With him and, as he thinks, with Blidaraya7?a 
aiso^ no reality allowed* the soul ' ^ 
vidual (Criva), or tqjbhe world as presented., j o and by the 
senses,^.*. ..Wiwi Kim the^sours reali^ js. Brahman, and 
S ifahm an is one only, ^ut othersi^Ke. addej aHow 
t he m dividuaTsouIs~ also. Now this is the very opinion 
on wEicIT another philosopher, RAmAnug^a, has based his 
own interpretation of B|dar&yatia*s Sfitras* and h as fou n ded 
a large and influential sect. But it does not follow that 
fhli, whether heretical or orthodox opinion, was really first 
propounded by Blm&nug^a, for RS;mS-nugfa declares himself 
dependent on former teachers {PtiYkkkrykh), and appeals 

^ Wilson, Works, I, p. 35. 

^ Dtsing, Introduction, p. xv, j88-8so a. n. : Kum&rila, 750 a d. 

* 8.B.E., XXXIV, p. XX, Thibaut. 
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particularly to a somewhat prolix Sj^tja-vritti by BodhSl- 
yana as his authority. Mmfi.nug^a ^ himselFqwtes not only 
B odh&yan a. but after him T)ramic?a (or Dravirfa), 

Guhadeva, Kapardin, BharuAi. One of them, Dravirfa, is 
expressly said to have been anterior to >Samkara, and so 
must Bodh^yana have been, if he is meant by the VWtti- 
k^ra whom ^Samkara himself criticises 

We ought, therefore, to look on a^,4i j>.Q]^^ct 

S ual of /Sa-mkara, so far as his right of interpreting Bada- 
yaifa*s“'Sutras, according to his own opinion, is concerned. 
It is the same here as everywhere in Hindu philosophy. 
The individual philosopher is but the mouthpiece of tradi- 
tion, and that tradition goes back further and further, the 
more we try to fix it chronologically. While /Samkara's 
syste m is Adyaita, i. e. absolute M onism, that of ^Imanu^a 
has been called V igishFa-Adyaita, the doctrine of u njw 
with attributes or I^nism with 

Qmni- 

potentj pmmscaent, biitihis.Brahm is at the^same time 
lovej^ This is a new and very im- 
1 K^m^ugra’s Brahman, as compared with 
the icy self-sufficiency ascribed to Brahman by fi^amkara. 
Even more" important and more humanising is the recog- 
nition that soul s, as individuals poss ess r ealit y, that J ^it 
and Ah t, what perceives and wliaT'"^ not perceive, 
gpul andTmjitfir, form, as it were, the Jk'dy nf 'RvqVity^qti 3 
" * ' of Brahman . Sometimes .Jlit 
is taken for the"" Supreme Spirit as A/dt 

for the u ncons cious effect or matteFpbuiTtEere is always 
Is vara as a tEiM. theT^rff ; and this, originally Brahm^is 
later on identified without much ado with VishTju^ so that 
E^msinugfa’s sect is actually calledT 
assumed no'^uBtrlil^'^feaJ^^ a religious 

sect, as teaching peop le how to live rathe r than ‘ 
t hink . But to us its chief interest is its philosophical 
character, and more particularly its relation to the B&da- 
rS^yaua-Shtras and Samkara’a explanation of them. 

Brahman, whether under the name of Isvara . V yhnu, or 

^ S.B.E., XXXIV, p. xxi. * Deussen, The Vedanta- Philosopliy, p. 31. 
’ Colebrooke, Miae. Eeeays, I, 439 u. 
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V&sudeva, or Bhagava t. is with Rfi,mS;nugfa as with >Sa?)i- 
kara both the efficient and the material cause of all that 
exists, and lie is likewise the Tofd and niTer oFtKe wq^I3^ 
But here mythology comes ih at once. Ersm^ihis Bir- 
man, according to R to^nuqa. spring Si > ^^ |f j,)c^rsha^a . the 
indiv idual ^ som „ ((?iva)7~fr^m_^^Ea^ana^^^a^umna, 
imndXManas^ from Pra^umnaTa^^ 

(AhahkAra). ^^rahmA, masc., here called V^lsudeva, is not 
without qualities, as Samkara holds, but possesses Onknsi 
(knowledge), ^akti (energy), Bala (strength), Ak yary a 
(supreme power (vigour)," and Tegas (energy) as his 
Gunas or qualities. Much more of the same kind may be 
found in Colebrooke 

The real philosophical character of Rgimfi^nuga's VedS^nt- 
ism has for the first time been placed in its true light by 
Professor Thibaut, from whom we may soon expect a com- 
plete translation of RAmllnuga’s own commentary on the 
Vedanta-Siitras, the ^libhllshya. As, according to R&mar 
nuga. Brahman, is. not, without -qudities, such 
qualities as intelligence, power, and mercy are ascribed to 
him, while with /Samkara even intelligence was not a 
quality of Brahman, but Bmhman was intelligence, pure 
thought, and pure being. Besides these qualities, Brah- 
man is supposed to possess, as constituent elements, the 
material world and the individual souls, and to act as the 
inward ruler of them. Hence, neither the 

worW ,nor . the individual soujs^ wilj _eyjBiL.xease. to. .e3j;iat« 
All that R^manuga aSnuFs is that they pass through 
difierent stages as Ayyakta and Vyakta. As Vyakta, de- 
veloped, they are ^^at we know them'' to be on earth ; as 
A vyakta they are enveloped (Samkoiita). . Thia involution 
takes place at the end of each Kalpa, when Brahman 
assumes its causal state (Kfi;ran&yastb&.), and when indi- 
vidual souls and individual things lose for a time their 
distinct and independent character. Then follows, by the 
mere will of Brahmjl, the evolution, or the new creation of 
gross and visible matter, and an assumption by the indi- 
vidual souls of new material bodies, according to the merit 


^ Colebrooke, Hisc. Essays, I, p. 439. 
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or demerit p£ their former existence. The important point 
is that the individual souls, according to BS.mS.nu^a, retain 
th eir indi viduality even when they have reached the bliss- 
fiit^bode of Brahman. The world is not considered by 
him as merely the result of Avidy^, but is rea l, while 
Brahman is to be looked upon and worshippedlts^per sona l 
^tpator and ruler of a real world. ThusT^arg^, 
the Lord, is not to" be a phendm^^^ ; and tiiie 

difference between Brahman and Isvara vamaoes, as much 
as the difference between a qualified and ah ’uh(jiia3Tfi 
man, Wtweeh a higher and a lower knowledge. Here we 
perceive the influence exercised on philosophy by the com- 
mon sense or the common sentiment of the people. In 
other countries in which philosophy is, as it were, the 
private property of individual thinkers, that influence is 
far less perceptible. But extreme views like those pro- 
pounded by ^amkara were, as might be expected, too much 
for the great mass of the people, who might be willing to 
accept the doctrines of the Upanishads in their vagueness, 
but who would naturally shrink from the conclusions 
drawn from them with inexorable consistency by /Sa^vikara. 
If it is impossible to say, as /Samkara says, ‘ I am not,’ it is 
difficult at least to say, ‘ I am not I,’ but " I am Brahman/ 
It may be possible to say that l8vara or the Lord is Brah- 
man; but to worship Isvara, and to be told at the same 
time that Isvara is but phenomenal, must be trying even 
to the most ardent of worshippers. If therefore Ram^nu^a, 
while professing his faith in the Upanishads and his alle- 
giance to Badar^ya-na, could give back to his followers not 
only their own souls, but also a personal god, no wonder 
that his success should have been so great as it was. 

In the absence of any definite historical materials it is 
quite impossible for us to say whether, in the historical 
development of the Ved&nta-philosophy at the time of 
BMar&yana and afterwards, it was the absolute Monism 
as represented by £famkara that took the lead, or whether 
the more tempera^Jtfonism, as we see it in R&m &nu^a’s 
commentary, exercised an earlier sway. There are cer- 
talSIy some Sfltrajs which, as Dr. Thibaut as shown, lend 
themselves far more readily to R&^mfi^nu^ra’s than to 
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^amkara’s interpretation. The question as to the nature 
of individual souls seems decid^ by the author of the 
iS '^Favour of RS;m&nu^*rather than of Samkara. 
We read in Siitra II, 3, 43, * Th e-soul is a part q f praJirD^n/ 
Here the soul is clearly declared to be a part of Brahman, 
and this is the view of R^m^nuya ; but fi^amkara explains it 
by ‘ a part, as it were/ since Brahman, being not composed 
of parts, cannot have parts in the literal sense of the word. 

This seems a bold proceeding of /Samkara’s ; and though 
he tries to justify it by very ingenious arguments, R&mSr 
nugra naturally takes his stand on the very words of the 
Shtra. Similar cases have been pointed out by Dr. Thibaut ; 
and this very diversity of opinion confirms what I re- 
marked before, that the Ved&nta philosophers of India, 
though they look both on. T Ipanishads tb^ as 

th^ highest authorities, often present a^bodyLof^doctrine 
independent of them; colonies, as it were, of thought that 
had grown to be independent of the mother-country, but 
are anxious nevertheless to prove that theiurjJWJiXiioctrmes 
can _ be reconciled with the, old authorities. This was the 
position assumed by BMarslyaTia towards the Upanishads, 
so much so that nearly the whole of the first book of his 
Sfitras had to be devoted to showing that his own views 
of Brahman were not in conflict with certain passages in 
the Upanishads. Some of them may refer to the lower 
Brahman, some to the individual soul as one with Brah- 
man ; and it is on these points that, at a later time, ^am- 
kara and RAm&nugra would naturally have differed. What 
was important for Bd/dar&yaom to show was that no pas- 
sages from the Upanishads could fairly be quoted in 
support of other philosophies, such as the S&mkhya, of 
which both flfamkara and Kkraknuga, would disapprove. 
In the same manner both ^famkara and R&m^nugra are 
anxious to show that they themselves are in perfect agree- 
ment with Bddard^yana. Both, however, approach the Sfitras 
as if they had some opinions of their own to defend and to 
bring into harmony with the Sfitras. We can only sup- 
pose that schools in different parts of India had been grow- 
mg up fast in the hermitages of certain teachers and their 
pupils, and that all were anxious to show that they had 
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not deviated from such paramount. .and infallible autho- 
rities as the Sdtr as and the Uganishads. This was done- 
by means of whaf is "caTIeJ Iffihmm^^ a critical discus- 
sio n of passa ges which seemed to be amBi^ouFor £ad 
actually been twisted into an unnatural meaning by impor- 
tant teachers. 

Dr. Thibaut ^ therefore seems to me quite right when he 
says that both iSamkara and R^m^nu^a pay often less 
regard to the literal sense of the words and to tradition 
than to their desire of forcing B^daraya/ia to bear testi- 
mony to the truth of their own philosophical theories. 
This only confirms what I said before about the rich 
growth of philosophical thought in India, independent of 
Sfitras and Upanishads, though influenced by both. Even 
if we admit that Bidarllyaua wished to teach in his Sfitras 
nothing but what he found in the Upanishads, it must not 
be forgotten that the Upanishads contain ever so many 
conflicting guesses at truth, freely uttered by thinkers 
who had no personal relations with each other, and had no 
idea of propounding a uniform system of religious philo- 
sophy. If these conflicting utterances of the Upanishads 
had to be reduced to a system, we can hardly blame /Sam- 
kara for his taking refuge in the theory of a higher and 
a lower Brahman, the former being the Brahman of philo- 
sophy, the other that of religion, and both, as he thought, 
to be found in different parts of the Veda. By doing that 
he avoided the necessity of arguing away a numl&r of 
purely anthropomorphic features, incongruous, if applied to 
the highest Brahman, and dragging down even the Brah- 
man of the lower VidyS, to a lower stage than philosophers 
would approve of. Ra.m&uugra’s Brahman is always one 
and the same, and, according to him, the knowledge of 
Brahman is likewise but one ; but his Brahman is in conse- 
sequence hardly more than an exalted tsvara. He is able 
to perform the work of creation without any help from 
M&.y& or Avidyfi.; and the souls of the departed, if only 
their life has been pure and holy, are able to approach this 
Brahm^, sitting on his throne, and to enjoy their rewards 


* aB.E., XXXIV, p.xcvL 
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in a heavenly paradise. The higher conception of Brah- 
man excluded of course not only everything m^hological, 
but everything like activity or workmanship, so that 
creation could only be conceived as caused by MAylt ^ or 
AvidyA ; while the very idea of an approach of the souls 
of the departed to the throne of Brahman, or of their souls 
being merged in Brahman, was incompatible with the 
fundamental tenet that the two were, and always remain, 
one and the same, never separated except by Nescience. 
The idea of an approach of the soul to Brahman, nay, even 
of the individual soul being a separate part of Brahman, to 
be again joined to Brahman after death, runs counter to the 
conception of Brahman, as explained by /Sa-wikara, however 
prominent it may be in the Upanishads and in the system 
of BamAnu^a. It must be admitted therefore that in India, 
instead of one VedAnta-philosophy, we have really two, 
springing from the same root but extending its branches 
in two very different directions, that of Smikaxa being kept 
for unflinching reasoners who, supported by an unwavering 
faith in Monism, do not shrink from any of its consequences ; 
another, that of RAmanugfa, trying hard to reconcile their 
Monism with the demands of the human heart that required, 
and always will require, a personal god, as the last cause 
of all that is, and an eternal soul that yearns for an 
approach to or a reunion with that Being. 

I am well aware that the view of the world, of God, and 
of the soul, as propounded by the Vedantists, whether in 
the Upanishads or in the Sfltras and their commentaries, 
has often been declared strange and fanciful, and unworthy 
of the name of philosophy, at all events utterly unsuited 
to the West, whatever may have been its value in the 
East. I have nothing to say against this criticism, nor 
have I ever tried to make propaganda for VedAntism, 
least of all in England. But I maintain that it represents 
a phase of philosophic thought which no student of philo- 
sophy can afford to ignore, and which in no country can 
be studied to greater advantage than in India. And I go 
even a step further, I quite admit that, as a popular philo- 

^ Ved. S&tras II, s, 2 , sub fine : Ayidy&pratyupasth&pitan&marfipaznA- 
y&vesavasena, ^ Through being possessed of the of names and forms 

hn>ught near by AvidyA.’ 
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Sophy, the VecMinta would have its dangers, that it would 
fail to call out and stren^hen the manly qualities required 
for the practical side 01 life, and that it might raise the 
human mind to a height from which the most essential 
virtues of social and political life might dwindle away into 
mere phantoms. At the same time 1 make no secret that 
all my life I have been very fond of the VedUnta. Nay, 
I can fully agree with Schopenhauer, and quite understand 
what he meant when he said, — ‘ In the whole world there 
is no study, except that of the original (of the Upanishads), 
so beneficial and so elevating as that of the Oupnekhat 
(Persian translation of the Upanishads). It has been the 
solace of my life, it will be the solace of my death.* 

Schopenhauer was the last man to write at random, or 
to allow himself to go into ecstasies over so-called mystic 
and inarticulate thought. And I am neither afraid nor 
ashamed to say that I share his enthusiasm for the 
VedsLnta, and feel indebted to it for much that has been 
helpful to me in my passage through life. After all it is 
not everybody who is called upon to take an active part in 
life, whether in defending or ruling a country, in amassing 
wealth, or in breaking stones; and for fitting men. to lead 
co ntemp lative. and quiet lives,^! know nolBetter preparation 
than the„ Ved&nta. A man may be a Platonist, and yet a 
good^cTEizen and an honest Christian, and I should say the 
same, of a Vedanfeist. They may be called useless by the 
busy and toiling portion of humanity; but if it is true 
that ‘those also serve who only stand and wait,* then 
may we not hope that even the quiet in the land are not 
so entirely useless as they appear to be ? 

And while some of the most important doctrines of the 
VedlLnta, when placed before us in the plain and direct 
language of the VedlUita-Sfitras, may often seem very 
startling to us, it is curious to ol^erve how, if clothed in 
softer language, they do not jar at all on our ears, nay, are 
in full harmony with our own most intimate convictions. 
Thus, while the idea that our own self and the Divine 
Self are identical in nature might seem irreverent, if not 
blasphemous, one of our own favourite hymns contains the 
prayer,— 


o 
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And that a higher gift than grace 
Should flesh and blood refine, 
God's Presence and His very Self, 
And Essence all-divine I 


This is pure Vedtota. We also speak without hesitation 
of our body as the temple of God, and of the voice of God 
within us ; nay, we repeat with St. Paul that we live, and 
move, and have our being in God, yet we shrink from 
adopting the plain and simple language of the Upanishads 
that the Self of God and man is the same. 

Again, the unreality of the material world, though 
proved point by point by Berkeley, seems to many a pure 
fancy; and yet one of our most popular poets, the very 
type of manliness and strength, both mental and physical, 
speaks like a Vedtotist of the shadows among which we 
move : — 

For more than once when 
Sat all alone, revolving in myself 
The word that is the symbol of myself, 

The mortal limit of the Self was loosed, 

And passed into the Nameless, as a cloud 

Melts into Heaven. 1 touched my limbs— the limbs 

Were strange, not mine — and yet no shade of doubt, 

But utter clearness, and thro' loss of Self 
The gain of such large life as matched with ours 
Were Sun to spark— uushadowable in words, 

Themselves but shadows of a shadow-world. 


It would be easy to add similar passages from Words- 
worth, Goethe, and others, to show that after all there is 
some of the Indian leaven left in us, however unwilling we 
may be to confess it. Indian thought will never quite 
square with English thoughts, and the English words which 
we have to adopt in rendering Indian ideas are never quite 
adequate. All we can do is to strive to approximate as 
near as possible, and not to aUow these inevitable dif- 
ferences to prejudice us against what, though differently 
expressed, is often meant for the same. 

■ Tliere is one more point that requires a few remarks. 


* Tennyson, The Ancient Sage. 
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It has often been said that the VedAnta-philosophy deals 
too much in metaphors, and that most of them, though 
fascinating at first sight, leave us in the end unsatisfi^, 
because they can only illustrate, but cannot prove. This 
is true, no doubt; but in philosophy illustration also by 
means of metaphors has its value, and I doubt whether 
they were ever meant for more than that. Thus, when the 
VedAnta has to explain how the SjLtx, thfi . Eeal or Brahman , 
d wells within us, though vsre cannot ^ distinguish it, the 
author of the j^Atodbgya Up. VI, 13, introduces a father 
telling his son to throw a lump of salt into water, and after 
some time to take it out again. Of course he cannot do it, 
but whenever he tastes the water it is salt. In the same 
way, the father says, the . Sat^ the Divine, i s wit hin u^, 
though we cannotjierceive it by itself. 

Another application of the same simile (Brihad. Ar. Up. 
II, 4, 1 2 ) seems intended to show that the Sat or Brahman, 
in permeati ng the whp.l^ elemeatory woridj-vamsh so 
that th^e is. no distinction left between the iudividus-l Self 
and tl^HighestiJeli^ 

Again, when we read ^ that the manifold beings are pro- 
duced from the Eternal as sparks spring from a burning 
fire, we should remember that this metaphor illustrates 
the idea that all created beings share in the substance 
of the S upre me B eing, t hat for_a^Jbiine~^^ 
independent, TbuT^lhat they vanish again without caus- 
ing any diminution iii the Power from whence they 
sprang. 

The idea of a creating as a making of the world is most 
repugnant to the Vedantist, and he tries in every way to 
find another simile by which to illustrate the springing of 
the world from Brahman as seen in this world of Nescience. 
In order to avoid the necessity of admitting something 
extraneous, some kind of matter out of which the world 
was shaped, the Upanishads point to the spider spinning 
its web out of itself ; and, in order to show that things can 

^ Seo Deu8»en, Upanishads, p. 416, f«>r a different explanation. 

• Bn’h. ir. Up. II, r, 9a 
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spring into existence spontaneously, they use the simile of 
the hairs springing from a man’s head without any special 
wish of the man himself. 

Now it may be quite true that none of these illustrations 
can be considered, nor were they intended as arguments in 
support of the Upanishad-philosophy, but they are at all 
events very useful in reminding us by means of striking 
similes of certain doctrines arrived at by the Vedanta 
philosophers in their search after truth. 



CHAPTER V. 

It would be interesting to trace at once the same or 
very similar tendencies to those of the Vedanta in the 
development of other Indian philosophies, and particularly 
of the S^nikhya and Yoga, and to see what they have to 
say on the existence and the true nature of a Srmreme 
Being, and the relation of human beings to that Divine 
Being, as shadowed forth in certain passages of the Veda, 
though differently interpreted by different schools of philo- 
sophy. But it seems better on the whole to adhere to the 
order adopted by the students of philasophy in India, and 
treat of the other Mimamsa, the Pftrva-MimS,nisS., that is 
the Former Mim&msa, as it is called, in connection with 
the one we have examined. The Hindus admit a PArva- 
Mimamsa and an Uttara“Mimlims&,. They look upon the 
VedSinta as the Uttara- or later Mim^ms^, and on that of 
Gaimini as the Piirva-, or prior. These names, however, 
were not meant to imply, as Colebrooke^ seems to have 
supposed, that the P\irva-Mim&msS» was prior in time, 
though it is true that it is sometimes called Praii pre- 
vious. It really meant no more than that the JPftrva- 
Mim&msa, having to do with the.^Ki>xma.ka«^^.iIxe 
or work-part of the Veda, comes first, and the Uttara- 
Mtm&ms&, being concerned with the Qfiknakkndsi,, comes 
^cond, just an an orthodox Hindu ^ on^ time was 
required to be a Grihastha or householder first, and then 
only to retire into the forest and lead the contemplative 
life of a Vanaprastha or a Samnyfi-sin. We shall see, how- 
ever, that this prior Mimamssi, if it can be called a philo- 
sophy at all, is very inferior in interest to the Vedanta, 

' Colebrooke, Mi»c. Essays, vol. i, p. 239. Ritter, History of Philosophy, 
vol. iv, p. 376, in Morrison*s translation. 

‘ Sarvadarsana-samgraha, p. laa, 1. 3. 
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and could hardly be understood without the previous 
existence of such a system as that of BadarS,yana. I should 
not like, however, to commit myself so far as to claim 
priority in time for the Vedanta. It has a decided priority 
in importance, and in its relation to the ff/i&na-portion of 
the Veda. We saw why the fact that BS,daraya/ta quotes 
(jaimini cannot be used for chronological purposes, for 
(raimini returns the compliment and quotes BadarS-yana. 
How this is to be accounted for, I tried to explain before. 
It is clear that while BMarayana endeavoured to intro- 
duce order into the Upanishads, and to reduce their various 
guesses to something like a system, (zaimini undertook to 
do the same for the rest of the Veda, the so-called Karma- 
k&nda or work-portion; that is, all that had regard to 
sacrifice, as described chiefly in the Brahmanas^ . Sacrifice 
was so much the daily life of the BrahmQ-p.S .„tl\at the 
recognised name for sacrifice was simply Karman, i.e. work. 
That work grew up in different parts of India, just as we 
saw philosophy springing up, full of variety, not free even 
from contradictions. Every day had its sacrifice, and in 
some respects these regular sacrifices may be called the 
first calendar of India. They depended on the seasons or 
regulated the seasons and marked the different divisions of 
the year. There were some rites that lasted the whole 
year or even several years. And as philosophy existed, 
independent of the Upanishads, and through BadarS-ya/ia 
attempted to make peace with the Upanishads, we must 
consider that sacrificas also existed for a long time without 
the Br&rhmanas, such as we possess them ; that they grew 
up without being restrained by generally binding authori- 
ties of any kind ; and that at a later time only, after the 
BiAhmanas had been composed and had acquired some 
kind of authority, the necessity began to be felt of recon- 
ciling variant opinions and customs, as embodied in the 
BrShmanas and elsewhere, giving general as well as special 
rules for the performance of every kind of ceremony. 
We can hardly imagine that there ever was a time in 
India when the so-called priests, settled in distant localities, 
did not know how to perform their own sacrificial duties, 
for who were the authors of them, if not the priests But 
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when the Brslhmarias once existed, a new problem had to 
be solved: how to bring the Br^hmanas into harmony 
with themselves and with existing family and local cus- 
toms, and also how to discover in them a meaning that 
should satisfy every new generation. This was achieved 
by means of what is called 

examination^ consideration. There is little room for real 
phiIok)phy in all this, but there are questions such as that 
of ^J^arma or duiy^ including sacrificial duties, which offer 
an opportunity for discussing the origin of duty and the 
nature of its rewards ; while in accounting for seeming con- 
tradictions and in arriving at general principles concerning 
sacrificial acts, problems would naturally turn up which, 
though often in themselves valueless, are generally treated 
with considerable ingenuity. In this way the work of 
Gaimini secured for iteelf a place by the side of the works 
ascribed to Badar^ya?m,J^apila and others, and was actu- 
ally raised to the rank of one of the sijq classical philo- 
sophies of India. It cannot therefore be passed over in 
a survey of Indian philosophy. 

While Badaraya'jia begins his Sfttras with Atl^^oJBmb- 
maffig^as a. ‘ Sow therefore the desire of knowing Brahman,’ 
Craimini, apparently in imitation of it, begins with Athato 
Dhar mag iga^, ' Sow therefore the desire of knowing 
Dno^rma or""3uty/ The two words ‘Now therefore' offer 
as usual a large scope to a number of interpreters, but they 
mean no more in the end than that now, after the Veda 
has been read, and because it has been read, there arises 
a desire for knowing the full meaning of either Dhanna, 
duty, or of Brahman, the Absolute ; the former treated in 
the Uttara-, the latter in the Pilrva-Mim&,?)isA In fact, 
whatever native commentators may say to the contrary, 
this first Sfitra is not much more than a title, as if we 
were to say, Now begins the philosophy of duty, or the 
philosophy of Gaimini. 

Dharma, here translated by duty, refers to acts of pre- 
scriptive observance, chiefly sacrifices. It is said to be 
a neuter, if used in the latter sense, a very natural distinc- 
tion, though there is little evidence to that effect in the 
Sfitras or m the literature known to us. 
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This Dharma or duty is enjoined in the BrAhmatias, and 
these together with the Mantras are held to constitute the 
whole of the whatever is not Jlantra is 

Bi^ limau a. whatever is not BrAhmana is Mantra. ^he 
BrAh^nas are said to consist of l^d^Ts^li ^unctio ns. and 
A rthavA das, glosses. The injunctions are meant either to 
make us do a thing that had not been done before, or to 
make us know a thing that had not been known before 
Subsequently the Vidhis ^ are divided into Utpatti-vidhis, 
original or general injunctions, such as Agnihotram gruhoti, 
he performs the Agnihotra, and Viniyoga-vidhi, showing 
the manner in which a sacrifice is to be performed. The 
latter comprises injunctions as to the details, such as 
DadhnS, gruhoti, he performs the sacrifice with sour milk, &c. 
Then follow the Prayoga-vidhis which settle the exact 
order of sacrificial performances, and there is lastly a class 
of injunctions which determine who is fit to perform a 
sacrificial act. They are called Adhikara- vidhis. 

The hymns or formulas which are to be used at a sacrifice, 
though they are held to possess also a transcendental or 
mysterious eflfect, the Apfirva, are conceived by Gaimini as 
mainly intended to remind the sacrificer of the gods who 
are to receive his sacrificial gifts. 

He likewise lays stress on what he calls NAmadheya or 
the technical name of each sacrifice, such as Agnihotra, 
Darsapfirnam3;sa, Udbhid, &c. These names are found in 
the BrAhma^zas, and they are considered important, as no 
doubt they are, in defining the nature of a sacrifice. The 
Nishedhas or prohibitions require no explanation. They 
simply state what ought not to be done at a sacrifice. 

Lastly, the ArthavAdas are passages in the BrAhmawas 
which explain certain things ; they vary in character, being 
either glosses, comments, or explanatory statements. 

Contants of tlio Parra-Mimamaa. 

Perhaps I cannot do better than give the principal con- 
tents of 6raimini's Sfitras, as detailed by MAdhava in his 


^ Rigredabhashya, vol. i, p. 5. 

‘ Thibaut, Arthasamgraha, p. rili. 
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NyS.ya-mM&-vistara ^ The consists of twelve 

books. In the first book is discussed the authoritative- 
ness of those collections of words which are severally 
meant by the terms injunction (Vidhi), explanatory passage 
(Arthav&da), hymn (Mantra), tradition (Smriti), and name 
(NAmadheya). In the second we find certain subsidiary 
discussions, as e. g. on Apfirva, relative to the difference of 
various rites, refutation of erroneously alleged proofs, and 
difference of performance, as in obligatory and voluntary 
offerings. In the third are considered revelation (iSruti), 
‘ sign * or sense of a passage (Linga), ‘ context * (Vakya), &c., 
and their respective weight, when in apparent opposition to 
one another; then the ceremonies called Pratipathi-Kar- 
mAwi, things mentioned by the way, AnArabhyAdhita, things 
accessory to several main objects, as Praya^as, &c., and the 
duties of the sacrificer. In the fourth the chief subject is 
the influence of the principal and subordinate rites on other 
rites, the fruit produced by the G'uhu when made of the 
Butea frondosa, &c., and the dice-playing, &c., which forms 
part of the RAgrasdiya-sacrifice. In the fifth the subjects 
are the relative order of diSerent passages of the ^ruti, &c., 
the order of different parts of a sacrifice, as the seventeen 
animals at the VA^/apeya, the multiplication and non-multi- 
plication of rites, and the respective force of the words of 
the /Sruti, the order of mention, &c., as determining the 
order of performance. In the sixth we read of the pei-sons 
qualified to offer sacrifices, their obligations, the substitutes 
for prescribed materials, supplies for lost or injured offer- 
ings, expiatory rites, the Sattra-offerings, things proper to 
be given, and the different sacrificial fines. In the seventh 
is treated the mode of transference of the ceremonies of one 
sacrifice to another by direct command in the Vaidic text, 
others as inferred by ‘name’ or ‘sign.* In the eighth, 
transference by virtue of the clearly expressed or obscurely 
expressed ‘ sign * or by the predominant ‘ sign,* and cases 
also where no transference takes place. Im tlie ninth, the 
discussion begins with the adaptation (Uha) of hymns. 


^ See Cowell and Gough in their translation of the Sarvadarsana- 
samgraha, p, 178. 
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when quoted in a new connection, the adaptation of Stoans 
and Mantras, and collateral questions connected therewith. 
In the tenth the occasions are discussed where the non- 
performance of the primary rite involves the ‘preclusion ’ 
and non-performance of the dependent rites, and occasions 
when rites are precluded, because other rites produce their 
special results, also Graha-offerings, certain Sfi^mans, and 
various other things, as well as different kinds of negation. 
In the eleventh we find the incidental mention and subse- 
quently the fuller discussion of Tantra, where several acta 
are combined into one, and Avapa, or the performing an 
act more than once. In the twelfth there is the discussion 
on Prasanga, when the rite is performed with one chief 
purpose, but with an incidental further reference, on 
Tantra, cumulation of concurrent rites (Samui/cAaya), and 
option. 

It is easy to see from this table of contents that neither 
Plato nor Kant would have felt much the wiser for them. 
But we must take philosophies as they are given us ; and 
we should spoil the picture of the philosophical life of 
India, if we left out of consideration their speculations 
about sacrifice as contained in the Pfirva-Mimams&. There 
are passages, however, which appeal to philosophers, 
as^ior instanc e, th^ qhapt ey pn the Pram^w^^.Qr.ihe authori- 

sources of knowledge, on the relation 

€^nJ^hought, and gimilar subjects. It is true that most of 
these questions are treated in the other philosophies also, 
but they have a peculiar interest as treated by the ritualistic 
Pfirva-MimAmsfi.. 

of 

Thus if we turn our attention first to the Pram^nas, the 
measures of knowledge, or the authorities to which we can 
appeal as the legitimate means of knowledge, as explained 
by the Pfirva-Mim&msS,, we saw before that the Vedfintists 
did not pay much attention to them, though they were 
acquainted with the three fundamental Pram^Lnas — sense- 
perception, inference, and revelation. The Pfirva-Mimftms^, 
on the contrary, devoted considerable attention to this 
sgiasiaL aad,admit t ad Sense-perception. 
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when the organs are actually in contiguity with an object ; 
(2) Inference (Anumfi,na), i. e. the apprehension of an unseen 
member of a known association (VyS,pti) by the perception 
of another seen member ; (3) Comparison (UpamS,na), know- 
ledge arising from resemblance; (4) Presumption (ArthH- 
patti), such knowledge as can be derived of a thing not 
itself perceived, but implied by another ; (5) >Sabda, verbal 
information derived from authoritative sources. One sect 
of Mimftmsakas, those who follow KumarilaBha^^a, admitted 
besides, (6) Abhava, not-being, which seems but a subdivision 
of inference, as if we infer dryness of the soil from the not- 
being or absence of clouds and rain. 

All these sources of information are carefully examined, 
but it is curious that MimSlmsakas should admit this large 
array of sources of valid cognition, considering that for 
their own purposes, for establishing the nature of Dharma 
or duty, they practically admit but one, namely scripture 
or Sahia-. Duty, they hold, cannot rest on human authority, 
because the ' ought ’ which underlies all duty, can only be 
supplied by an authority that is more than human or more 
than fallible, and such an authority is nowhere to be found 
except in the Veda. This leaves, of couTvse, the task 
of proving the superhuman origin of the Veda on the 
shoulders of ffaimini ; and we shall see hereafter how he 
performs it. 


Before, however, we enter on a consideration of any of 
the problems treated in the Pilrva-Mim47>is&, a few remarks 
have to be made on a peculiarity in the structure of the 
SAtras. In order to discuss a subject fully, and to arrive 
in the end at a definite opinion, the authors of the SAtras 
are encouraged to begin with stating first every jwssible 
objection that can reasonably be urged against what is their) 
own opinion. As long as the objections are not perfectlj^ 
absurd, they have a right to be stated, and this is called 
the the first part. Then follow answers to 

all these objections, and this is called the - 1— i-- 

the latter part ; and then only are we led on to the final 
conclusion, the Siddhto ta. This system is exhaustive and 
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has many advantages, but it has also the disadvantage, as 
far as the reader is concerned, that, without a commentary, 
he often feels doubtful wh ^m the cons end and the pros 
b^n. The commentators themselves diflFer sometimes on 
tEat point. Sometimes again, instead of three, a case or 
Adhikarana is stated in five members, namely : — 

1. The subject to be explained (Vishaya). 

2. The doubt (Sa-j^i&aya). 

3. The first side or prima facie view (Pfirvapaksha). 

4. The demonstrated conclusion (SiddhAnta) ; and 

5. The connection (Sa-wigati). 

This is illustrated in the commentary on the first and 
second Sfitras of the Mimamsa which declares that a desire 
to know duty is to be entertained, and then defines duty 
(Dharma) as that which is to be recognised by an insti- 
gatory passage, that is by a passage from the Veda. Here 
the question to be discussed (Vishaya) is, whether the study 
of Duty in (?aimini's MimAnisa is really necessary to be 
undertaken. The Piirvapaksha says of course, No, for 
when it is said that the Veda should be learnt (Vedo 
*dhyetavyaA), that clearly means either that it should be 
understood, like any other book which we read, or that it 
should be learnt by heart without any attempt, as yet, on 
the part of the pupil to understand it, simply as a work 
good in itself, which has its reward in heaven. This is 
a very common view among the ancient Brahmans ; for, as 
they had no written books, they had a very perfect system 
for imprinting texts on the memory of young persons, by 
making them learn every day a certain number of verses 
or lines by heart, without any attempt, at first, of making 
them understand what they learnt ; and afterwards only 
supplying the key to the meaning. This acquisition of the 
mere sound of the Veda was considered highly meritorious ; 
nay, some held that the Veda was more efficacious, if not 
understood than if understood. This was in fact their 
printing or rather their writing, and without it their 
mnemonic literature would have been simply impossible. 

' Sanradaraana-samgraha, p. 122 ; translation by Cowell and Gough, 
p. 180 ; Siddh&nta Dlpik^, 1898, p. 194. 
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As we warn our compositors against trying to understand 
what they are printing, Indian pupils were cautioned against 
the same danger ; and they succeeded in learning the longest 
texts by heart, without even attempting at first to fathom 
their meaning. To us such a system seems almost in- 
credible, but no other system was possible in ancient times, 
and there is no excuse for being incredulous, for it may still 
be witnessed in India to the present day. 

Only after the text had thus been imprinted on the 
memory, there came the necessity of interpretation or 
understanding. And here the more enlightened of the 
Indian theologians argue that the Vedic command ‘ Vedo 
*dhyetavyaA,* ‘the Veda is to be gone over, that is, is to be 
acquired, to be learnt by heart,* implies that it is also to 
be understood, and that this intelligible purpose is prefer- 
able to the purely mechanical one, though miraculous 
rewards may be held out for that. 

But if so, it is asked, what can be the use of the 
Mim8l7ns&? The pupil learns the Veda by heart, and 
learns to understand it in the house of his teacher. After 
that he bathes, marries and sets up his own house, so that 
it is argued there would actually be no time for any inter- 
vening study of the MimS,msa. Therefore the imaginary 
opponent, the Piirvapakshin, objects that the study of the 
MimlLmsa is not necessary at all, considering that it rests 
on no definite sacred command. But here the Siddh&ntin 
steps forward and says that the Smriti passage enjoining 
a pupiVs bathing (graduating) on returning to his house is 
not violated by an intervening study of the Mimams&, 
because it is not said that, after having finished his 
apprenticeship, he should immediately bathe ; and because, 
though his learning of the text of the Veda is useful in 
every respect, a more minute study' of the sacrificial pre- 
cepts of the Veda, such as is given m the Mim&ms&, cannot 
be considered superfluous, as a means towards the highest 
object of the study of the Veda, viz. the proper performance 
of its commands. 

These considerations in support of the Siddh&nta or final 
conclusion would probably fall under the name of Samgati, 
connection, thougn I must confess that its meaning is not 
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quite clear to me. There are besides several points in the 
course of this discussion, such as, for instance, the so-called 
four KriyAphalas, on which more information is much to 
be desir^. 


Xm th« Veda a Suparhuinan Origin? 

This discussion leads on to another and more important 
one, whether the Veda has it 

is the work^j)i jnan,,or of some inspired or whether 

it is what we should call revesded. If it were the work 
of a person, then, like any other wqrk>it could not establish 
a du%r,.^nor could it promise any- rawards as a motive.ior 
the performance of any duty; least of all, a reward in 
heaven, such as the Veda promises again and again to 
those who perform Vedic sacrifices. It follows therefore 
either that the Veda has no Wnding authority or that 
it cannot be tEe work of a personal or JxuxnanAut^ This 
is a dilemma arising from convictions firmly planted in the 
minds of the ancient theologians of JDcdia^ and it is interest- 
ing to see how they try to escape from all the difficulties 
arising out of their postulate that the Veda must be the 
work of a superhiimaii„jQr, divine-^author. The subject is 
interesting even though the arguments may not be con- 
vincing to us. It is clear that even to start such a claim 
for any book as being revealed requires a considerable 
advance in religious and philosophical thought, and I doubt 
whether such a problem could have arisen in the ancient 
literature of any country besides India. The Jews, no 
doubt, had their sacred books, but these books, though 
sacred, were not represented as having been the work of 
Jehovah. They were acknowledged to have been com- 
posed, if not written down, by historical persons, even if, 
as in the case of Moses, they actually related the death 
of their reputed author. The MimA97isA philosopher would 
probably have argued that as no writer could relate his 
own death, therefore Deuteronomy must be considered the 
work of a superhuman writer ; and some of our modem 
theologians have not been very far from taking the same 
view. To the Br&hmans, any part of the Veda, even if it 
bore a human or historical name^ was superhuman, eternal 
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and infallible, much as the Gospels are in the eyes of 
certain Christian theologians, even though they maintain 
at the same time that they are historical documents written 
down by illiterate people, or by apostles such as St. Mark 
or St. John. Let us see therefore how the daaJa 

with this problem of the Apaurusheyatva, i.e. the^onn- 

hnnmn nrimn Inspiration ill thft ordinary 

s ense of tri e word would not have satisfied these Indian 
orth odox philosoph ers, for, as they truly remark, this would 
not exclude the possibility of error, because, however true 
the message might be, when given, the human recipient 
would always be a possible s ourc e .of error, as being liable 
to misapprehend and misinterpr et s uch a megsage. Even 
the senses^as^IiOT point out, can"3ecSve us, so that we 
mistake mother-i^fcpeail»fjCM:jBU¥ ; liow much more easily 
then may we misapprehend the meaning of revealed 
W’^ords ! 

However, the first thing is to see how the Br&hmans, and 
particularly the MimA7>isakas, tried to maintain a super- 
human authorship in favour of the Veda. 

1 quote from Mftdhau^t^s introduction to his commentary 
on the Rig-veda*. He is a , great authority in matters 
connected with the Pfirva-Mimamsa, having written the 
Ny&.ya-mAl&-vistara, a very comprehensive treatise on the 
subject. In his introduction he establishes first the authority 
of the Mantras and of the BrAhmawas, both Vidhis (rules ) 
and Arthav&das (glosses), by showing that they were per- 
fectly intelligible, which had been denied. He then pro- 
ceeds to establish the A naurus^eyfr tva. the non-huraan 
authorship of the Veda, in accomance, as he says, wdth 
Craiminrs Sfitras. 

‘ Some people/ he says, and he means of course the Pfirva- 
pakshins, the recognised objectors, * uphold approximation 
towards the Vedas,' that is to say, they hold that as the 
Baghuva77i6a of K^idAsa and other poems s are recent, so 
also are the Vedas. The Vedas, they continue, are not 
without a beginning or eternal, and hence we find men 
quoted in them as the authors of the Vedas. As in the 


< See my Second Edition, yoL. i, p. la 
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case of VyiLsa’s MahabMrata and Valmiki's R 8 lm&,yai 2 a, 
Vy4sa, Valmiki, &c., are known to be their human authors, 
thus in the case of the Ksl^/mka, Kauthuma, Taittirfya, 
and other sections of the Veda, KafAa, &c., are given us as 
the names of the authors of these branches of the Veda ; 
and hence it follows that the Vedas were the works of 
human authors. 

And if it were suggested that such names as Ka^/ia, &c., 
were meant for men who did no more than hand down the 
oral tradition, like teachers, the Pftrvapakshin is ready 
with a new objection, namely, that the Vedas must be of 
human origin, because we see in the Vedas themselves the 
mention of temporal matters. Thus we read of a Sahara 
Pr&vAhaTii, of a Kusuruvinda AuddAlaki, &c. The Vedas, 
therefore, could not have existed in times anterior to these 
persons mentioned in them, and hence cannot be prehistoric, 
pre-temporal, or eternal. It is seen from this that what is 
claimed for the Veda is not only revelation, communicated 
to historical persons, but existence from all eternity, and 
before the beginning of all time. We can understand there- 
fore why in the next S(itra, which is the Siddhfi^nta or final 
conclusion, Gaimini should appeal to a former Sfitra in 
which he established that even the relation of words to 
their meanings is eternal. This subject had been discussed 
before, in answer to the inevitable Objector-general, the 
Piirvapakshin, who had maintained that the relation between 
words and their meanings was conventional (04(r€i), estab- 
lished by men, and therefore liable to error quite as much 
as the evidence of our senses. For as we ma^ mistake 
mother-of-pearl for silver, we may surely mistake the 
meaning of words, and hence the meaning of words of the 
Veda also. Gaimiiiiy.iherefQre, in tbis phcey wishes us first 
of all to keep in mind that the words of the Vedas them- 
selves are superhuman., or su pernatural , nay, that sound 
itself isetemal; and thus fortified he next proceeds to answer 
the objections derived from such names as K&i^Aaka, or 
Sahara PrlLvaham. This is done by showing that 
didjapt c^ttfigse, but only handed down a certain portin n 
oFtibie Yeda, and that meant, not as 

the name of a man, but^ as a name of t)[i^ yrip4 * Babara 
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imitating the sound, and Fravahana meaning *QQ«rr^ing 
alcmg/ as it were pro-vehens. 

" Then follows a new objection taken from the fact that 
impossible or even absurd things occur in the Veda; for 
instance, we read that trees or serpents performed a sacri- 
fice, or that an old ox sang foolish ^ songs fit for the Madras. 
Hence it is argued once more that the Veda must have 
been made by human beings. But the orthodox G^aimini 
answers. No ; for if it had been made by man, there could 
be no injunction for the performance of sacrifices like the 
6?yotish^oma, as a means of attaining Svarga or paradise, 
because no man could possibly know either the means, or 
their effect ; and yet there is this injunction in the case of 
the ffyotishtoma, and other sacrifices are not different from 
it. Such injunctions as ‘ Let a man who desires paradise, 
sacrifice with the Gyotish^oma ' are not like a speech of 
a madman; on the contrary, they are most rational in 
pointing out the object (paradise), in suggesting the means 
(Soma, &c.), and in mentioning all the necessary subsidiary 
acts (Dikshatiiya, &c.). We see, therefore, that the com- 
mands of the Veda are not unintelligible or absurd. And 
if we meet with such passages as that the trees and serpents 
performed certain sacrifices, we must recognise in them 
ArthavSdas or glosses, conveying in our case indirect lauda- 
tions of certain sacrifices, as if to say, * if even trees and 
serpents perform them, how much more should intelligent 
beings do the same ! ’ 

As, therefore, no flaws that might arise from human 
workmanship can be detected in the Veda, (Jaimini concludes 
triumphantly that its superhuman origin and its authority 
cannot be doubted. 

This must suffice to give a general idea of the character 
of the Pfirva-MimlimsA We may wonder why it should 
ever have been raised to the rank of a philosophical system 
by the side of the Uttara-MimS»97W3& or the Ved&nta, but it 
is its ^jtthod to which itJs. applied, 

that seems to have invested it with a certain importance. 
This Mtmknfn^h. method oLdiacua^y auestiohs has been 


^ On MAdraka, see Muir, Sanak. Texts, II, p. 48 a. 
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adopted jn other branches of learning also, for instance, by 
the highest legal authorities in trying to settle contested 
q uestio ns of lam We meet with it in other systems of 
phllo^pSy also^as the reco gnised method of discnssing 
various opinions before arriving at a final con cliision. 

There are some curious subjects discussed by (Jaimini, 
such as what jLU^ can. b^ claimed feu* -tuition, as 
di fferen t irpm revelatiourhow far the recognised c ustoms 
of cerfaih countries should be followed or rejected, what 
words Rrft to hfi nonafdft corxBct-or iucoixcct ; or again, 

ho w a good or bad ac t^ after it has been performed, can, in 
spite of t he lapse of t ime, produce good or bad results for 
the perfomcn ill flns™s“^ ceite of interest to the 
student of Indian literature, but hardly to the student of 
philosophy, as such. 

Supposed AtheUm of Pdmt-Mimdeied. 

One more point seems to require our attention, namely, 
the cha rge of atheism that has been brought against 
(jaiminf’s llim^msA. This sounds a very strange charge 
after what we have seen of the character of this philosophy, 
of its re gard f or the Veda, and the defence of its revealed 
character, nay^ its insistence on the conscientious obseryaucc 
of ^all ceremonial injunctions Still, it has been brought 
both in ancient and in moH-m times. So early a philo- 
sopher as Ku mArila Bha^^a tells us that th e 
befiBJieatfid^ml^^ \ i. e. an atheistic 

s ystem, b ut that he wa s arixious to re:e§4ahlish it ^as 
orthodox . Professor Baneijea ^ tells us that Prabhslkara 
alsoTthe other commentator of the Mim^msS., had openly 
treated this system as a|^eistic^ ancl we s^ meeL wjt h 
a^pal(S8^ frofii the”^Fa3ma^Tursi;7ia 8upporting.-iJbfce--same 
viej^r however, there seems to be a misunderstanding 
‘Eere. Atheistic has always meant a great many things, 
so much so that even the most pantheistic system that 
could be imagined, the Vedanta, has, like that of Spinoza, 

^ Lokftyata is explained by Childers, 8.y., as oontroversy on fabulous 
or absurd points, but in the Amba/^^Sutta, I, 3, it is mentioned as 
forming part of the studies proper for a Brdhman. 

» Muir, in, 95. 
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been accused of atheism. The reason is this. The author 
of the VedS,nta-Siitras, BMarliyatia, after having established 
the omnipresence of Brahman (III, a, 36-37) by quoting a 
number of passages from the Veda, such as ‘Brahman is 
all this ' (Mumi. Up. II, 2, 1 1), ‘ the Self is all this ' (ZMnd. 
Up. VII, 25, 2), proceeds to show (III, 2, 38) that the re- 
wa rds also of all work s proceed iiirectly or. indirectly jErom 
Brahman. There were, however, two opinions on this 
point, one, that the works themselves produce their fruit 
without any divine in?erTSrehce, and in cases where the 
fruit'does not appear at once, that there is a ^uperaensuous 
principle, called which is the direct result of a deed, 

and“" produces fr uit at. a later ..time: the other, that all 
actions are directly^r indirectly requited by the Lord. 
The latter opinion, which is adopted by BadanlyaTia, is 
supported by a quotation from Br^h. Up. IV, 4, 24, ‘ This is 
indeed the grcat^junbon^ Self , the giver of food, the giver 
of wealth/ Gaimini, however, as we are informed by 
BS,darayatia in the next Siitra, accepted the former opinion. 
The command that ‘he ^who is de siroua-of-^he- heavenly 
world should sacr ifice,* implies, as he holds^ a reward of 
the s^riScer by means of the sacrifice itself, and not by 
an y othe r agent. But how a sacrifice, when it had been 
performed and was ended, could produce any reward, is 
difficult to understand. In order to explain this, Gaimini 
assumes that there was a result, viz. an invisible something, 
a kind of after-state of a deed or an invisible antecedent 
state of the result, something Apfirva or miraculous, which 
represented the reward inherent in good works. And he 
adds, that if we supposed that the Lord hin^elf caused 
rewards and punishments for the_acts^.^ ine^ we should 
often have to accuse him ^x^elty„aAd partiali^^ 
that it is better therefore to allow that all works, good or 
bad, produce their own results, or, in other words, that for 
the moral government of the wor l d no Lord is wanted,. 

Here, then, we see the real state of the case as ^Between* 
Gaimini and B&^dar&yanfu G ^ini wp nld not make the 
L ord responsible for the injustice, that sefiiOH tQ.pmvaiIin 
fhel worl d, and lienee reduced everything to . caiiaft andi 
effeefc s^^ inequali tifiajQf . the wwld tha-natural 
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nf nf gr^ rir.Agil Aais, This 

surely was not atheism , rather was it an attempt to clear 
the Lord from those charges of cruelty or undue partiality 
which have so often been brought against him. It was 
but ano ther attempt at justifying the wis dopi of Qofl. an 
ancient Theodi^e, that, whatever we may think of it, 
certainl y did not deserve the name of atheism. 

BS-dar^yaria, howev^, thought otherwise, and quoting 

himself, he says, ^ B&d aray a7ia thinks th,§w^ 

£ q£ action 7 and he adds that he is 

tbe cause of.. these actions themselves, as we mayTeam 
from a well-known passage iPBLaush.T^rTCn 8) : ‘He 
makes wh omsoeve r he wishes to lead up from these w orlds , 
do^good jdeeds ; and. makes lum whom he wis hes to lead 
down fr om tKJ^^ worlds^, do badi deeds.^ 

Atheism is a charge very freely brought against those 
who deny certain characteristics predicated of the Deity, 
but do not mean thereby to deny His existence. If the 
Mima.?n8aka8 were called atheists, it meant no more than 
that they tried to justify the ways of God in their own 
way. But, once having been called atheists, they were 
accused of ever so many things. In a passage quoted by 
Professor Banerjea from a modem work, the Vidvan- 
modatarahgini, we read: ‘They say there is no God, or 
maker of the world ; nor has the world any sustainer or 
destroyer; for every man obtains a recompense in con- 
formity with his own works. Neither is there any maker 
of the Veda, for its words are eternal, and their arrange- 
ment is eternal. Its authoritativeness is self-demonstrated, 
for since it has been established from all eternity how can 
it be dependent upon anything but itself 1 ' This shows 
how the Mimamsakas have been misunderstood by the 
Ved&ntists, and how much jS^amkara is at cross-purposes 
with (raimini. What has happened in this case in India 
is what always happens when people resort to names of 
abuse rather than to an exchange of ideas. Surely a Deity, 
though He does not cause us to. act, and does not Himself 
reward or punish us, is not thereby a non-existent Deity. 
Modem Ved&ntists also are so enamoured of^ their own 
conception of Deity, that is, of Brahman or Atman, that 
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they do not hesitate, like Vivekllnanda, for instance, in his 
recent address on Practical Vedd,nta, 1896, to charge those 
who differ from himself with atheism. ‘ He is the atheist/ 
he writes, ‘ who does not believe in himself. Not believing 
in the glory of your own soul is what the VedS,nta calls 
atheism.’ 

Im the FArva-XimAmea a system of Philosophy? 

Let me say once more that, in allowing a place to the 
Pftrva-Mimlimsa among the six systems of Indian Philo- 
sophy, I was chiefly influenced by the fact that from an 
Indian point of view it always held such a place, and that 
by omitting it a gap would have been left in the general 
outline of the philosophic thought of India. Some native 
philosophers go so far as not only to call both systems, 
that of Gaimini and BMarayawa, by the same name of 
Mim^msa, but to look upon them as forming one whole. 
They actually take the words in the first Sfltra of the 
Vedanta-philosophy, 'Now then a desire to know Brahman,’ 
as pointing back to Gaimini’s Sfltras and as thereby im- 
plying that the Pflrva-MimS,msa should be studied first, 
and should be followed by a study of the Uttara-Mima'WisS, 
afterwards. Besides, the authors of the other five systems 
frequently refer to ffaimini as an independent thinker, and 
though his treatment of the sacrificial system of the- Veda 
would hardly ieem to'us'to^eserve the name of a system 
of philosophy, he has nevertheless touched on many a 
problem which falls clearly within that sj)here of thought. 
Our idea of a system of philosophy is different from the 
Indian conception of a Dar^ana. In its original meaning 
philosophy, as a love of wisdom, comes nearest to the 
Sanskrit Oignkak, a desire to know, if not a desire to be 
wise. If we take philosophy in the sense of an examination 
of our means of knowledge (Epistemology), or with Kant 
as an inquiry into the limits of human knowledge, there 
would be nothing corresponding to it in India. Even the 
Ved&nta, so far as it is based, not on independent reasoning, 
but on the authority of the iSruti, would lose with us its 
claim to the title of philosophy. But we have only to 
waive the claim of infallibility put forward by B&darilyatia 
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in favour of the utterances of the sages of the Upanishads, 
and treat them as simple human witnesses to the truth, 
and we should then find in the systematic arrangement of 
these utterances by BAdarAyana, a real philosophy, a com- 
plete view of the Kosmos in which we live, like those that 
have been put forward by the great thinkers of the philo- 
sophical countries of the world, Greece, Italy, Germany, 
France, and England. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SkrnkliTa-mioBopliy. 

Having explored two of the recognised systems of Indian 
philosophy, so far as it seemed necessary to a general survey 
of the work done by the ancient thinkers of India, we must 
now return and enter once more into the densely entangled 
and almost impervious growth of thought from which all 
the high roads leading towards real and definite systems 
of philosophy have emerged, branching off in different 
directions. One of these and, as it seems to me, by far the 
most important for the whole intellectual development of 
India, the Vedanta, has been mapped out by us at least in 
its broad outlines. 

It seemed to me undesirable to enter here on an examina- 
tion of what has been called the later Vedanta which can 
be studied in such works as the Pa/?A^asi or the Vedanta- 
SS.ra, and in many popular treatises both in prose and in 
verse. 

XAt«r ▼•dAnta mizad with SAmkhya. 

It would be unfair and unhistorical, however, to look 
upon this later development of the Ved&nta as simply 
a deterioration of the old philosophy. Though it is cer- 
tainly rather confused, if compared with the system as laid 
down in the old Ved&nta-Shtras, it represents to us what 
in the course of time became of the V^&nta, when taught 
and discussed in the different schools of philosophy in 
medieval and modern India. What strikes us most in it is 
the mixture of Ved^Lnta ideas with ideas borrowed chiefly, 
as it would seem, from S&nikhya, but also from Yoga, and 
Nyftya sources. But here again it is difficult to decide 
whether such ideas were actually borrowed from these 
systems in their finished state, or whether they were 
originally common property which in later times only had 
l>ecome restricted to one or the other of the six systems of 
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philosophy. In the Pawfcadarf, for instance, we meet with 
the idea of PrakWti, nature, which we are accustomed to 
consider as the peculiar property of the Sslmkhya-system. 
This Prakriti is said there to be the reflection, or, as we 
should say, the shadow of Brahman, and to be possessed of 
the three Gu^ias or* elements of goodness, passion, and 
darkness, or, as they are sometimes explained, of good, 
indifferent, and bad. This theory of the three Gunas, how- 
ever, is altogether absent from the original Vedfi»nta; at 
least, it is not to be met with in the purely Ved&ntic 
TJpanishads, occurring for the first time in the Svet^i^svatora 
Upanishad. Again in the later Vedsinta works Aviay& 
and Mfi.ya are used synonjmiously, or, if distinguished from 
one another, they are supposed to arise respectively from 
the more or less pure character of their substance The 
omniscient, but personal tsvara is there explained aS a 
reflection of M&ylL, but as having subdued her, while the 
individual soul, Prkgna, or 6r!va, is represented as having 
been subdued by Avidylt, and to be multiform, owing to 
the variety of AvidyA The individual soul, being endowed 
with a causal or subtle body, believes that body to be its 
own, and hence error and suffering in all their variety. 
As to the development of the world, we are told that it was 
by the command of Isvara that PrakWti, when dominated 
by darkness, produced the elements of ether, air, fire, water 
and earth, all meant to be enjoyed, that is, to be experienced 
by the individual souls. 

In all this we can hardly be mistaken if we recognise 
the influence of Sfi.mkhya ideas, obscuring and vitiating 
the monism of the Ved&nta, pure and simple. In that 
philosophy there is no room for a Second, or for a Prakriti, 
nor for the three Gutias, nor for anything real by the side 
of Brahman. 

How that influence was exercised we cannot discover, 
and it is possible that in ancient times already there existed 
tills influence of one philosophical system upon the other, 
for we see even in some of the TJpanishads a certain 

^ 1 translate Sattra here by substanoe, for the oontezt hardly allows 
that we should take it for the Guna of goodness. 
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mixture of what we should afterwards hate to call the 
distinctive teaching of VedUnta, SS,mkhya, or Yog^philo- 
sophy. We must remember that in India the idea of 
pnvate property in any philosophic truth did hardly exist. 
The individual, as we saw before, was of little consequence, 
and could never exercise the same influence which such 
thinkers as Socrates or Plato exercised in Greeca If the 
descriptions of Indian life emanating from the Indians 
themselves, and from other nations they came in contact 
with, whether Greek conquerors or Chinese pilgrims, can 
be trusted, we may well understand that truth, or what 
was taken to be truth, was treated not as private, but as 
common property. If there was an exchange of ideas 
among the Indian seekers after truth, it was far more in 
the nature of co-operation towards a common end, than in 
the assertion of any claims of originality or priority by 
individual teachers. That one man should write and 
publish his philosophical views in a book, and that another 
should read and criticise that book or carry on the work 
where it had been left, was never thought of in India in 
ancient times. If A. referred to B. often, as they say, from 
mere civility, Pflgf&rtham, B. would refer to A., but no one 
would ever say, as so often happens with us, that he had 
anticipated the discovery of another, or that some one else 
had stolen his ideas. Truth was not an article that, accord- 
ing to Hindu ideas, could ever be stolen. All that could 
happen and did happen was that certain opinions which 
had been discussed, sifted, and generally received in one 
Asrama, hermitage, Ar&ma, garden, or Parishad, religious 
settlement, would in time be collected by its members and 
reduced to a more or less systematic form. What that 
form was in early times we may see from the Br&hmanas, 
and more particularly from the Upanishads, i.e. finances, 
gatherings of pupils round their teachers, or later on from 
the Sfltras. it cannot be doubted that these Sfltras pre- 
suppose, by their systematic form, a long continued in- 
teUectual labour; nay it seems to me difficult to account 
for their peculiar literary form except on the ground that 
they were meant to be learnt by heart and to be acoom* 
panied from the very beginning by a running commentary, 
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without which they would have been perfectly unintel- 
ligible. I suggested once before that this very peculiar 
style of the ^tras would receive the best historical expla- 
nation, if it could be proved that they represent the first 
attempts at writing for literary purposes in India. What- 
ever the exact date may be of the introduction of a ainw- 
trorsum and dextrorsum alphabet for epigraphic purposes 
in India (and in spite of all efforts not a single inscription 
has as yet been discovered that can be referred with cer- 
tainty to the period before Asoka, third century B.c.), every 
classical scholar knows that there always is a long interval 
between an epigraphic and a literary employment of the 
alphabet. People forget that a period marked by written 
literary compositions requires a public, and a large public, 
which is able to read, for where there is no demand there 
is no supply. Nor must we forget that the old system of 
a mnemonic literature, the Parampara, was invested with 
a kind of sacred character, and would not have been easily 
surrendered. The old mnemonic system was upheld by 
a strict discipline which formed the principal part of the 
established system of education in India, as has been fully 
described in the PrS,ti6‘S.khyas. They explain to us by 
what process, whatever existed at that time of literature, 
chiefiy sacred, was firmly imprinted on the memory of the 
young. These young pupils were in fact the books, the 
scribes were the Gurus, the tablet was the brain. We can 
hardly imagine such a state of literature, and the transition 
from it to a written literature must have marked a new 
start in the intellectual life of the people at large, or at 
least of the educated classes. Anybody who has come in 
contact with the Pandits of India has been able to observe 
the wonderful feats that can be achieved by that mnemonic 
discipline even at present, though it is dying out before 
our eyes at the approach of printed books, nay of printed 
editions of their own sacred texts. I need hardly say that 
even if Buhler’s idea of the introduction of a Semitic 
alphabet into India by means of commercial travellers 
atout 800 or 1000 b.c. were more than a hypothesis, it 
would not prove the existence of a written literature at 
that time. The adaptation of a Semitic alphabet to the 
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phonetic system as elaborated in the PrUtisIlkhyas may 
date from the third, possibly from the fourth century b.c., 
but the use of that alphabet for inscriptions begins in the 
middle of the third century only ; and though we cannot 
deny the possibility of its having been used for literary 
purposes at the same time, such possibilities would form 
very dangerous landmarks in the chronology of Indian 
literature. 

But whatever the origin of the peculiar Shtra-literature 
may have been — and I give my hypothesis as a hypothesis 
only — all scholars will probably agree that these Shtras 
could not be the work of one individual philosopher, but 
that we have in them the last outcome of previous centuries 
of thought, and the final result of the labours of numerous 
thinkers whose names are forgotten and will never be 
recovered. 


Age of PliilosopMes and Bdtraji. 

If we keep this in mind, we shall see that the question 
whether any of the texts of the six philosophies which we 
now possess should be considered as older than any other, 
is really a question impossible to answer. The tests for 
settling the relative ages of literary works, applicable 
to European literature, are not applicable to Indian 
literature. Thus, if one Greek author quotes another, 
we feel justified in taking the one who is quoted as the 
predecessor or contemporary of the one who quotes. But 
because Gaimini quotes BMarfi-ya^ia and BMarglya-na 
Gaimini, and because their systems show an acquaintance 
with the other five systems of philosophy, we have no 
right to arrange them in chronological succession. KauMa, 
who is acquainted with Kapila, is clearly criticised by 
Kapila, at least in our Kapila-Sfitras. Kapila, to whom 
the Sa^ikhya-Sfttras are ascribed, actually adopts one of 
BAdarfityana’s SAtras, IV, i, i, and inserts it totidevi verbis 
in his own work, IV, 3. He does the same for the Yoga- 
SAtras I, 5 and II, 46, which occur in II, 33, III, 34, and 
VI, %4 in the SAmkhya-SAtras which we possess. KauAda 
was clearly acquainted with Gtotama, while Gotama attacks 
in turn certain doctrines of Kapila and BAdarAyaua. It 
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has been supposed, because Patawg^ali i^ores all other 
systems, that therefore he was anterior to all of them^. 
But all such conclusions, which would be perfectly legiti- 
mate in Greek and Latin literature, have no weight what- 
ever in the literary history of India, because during its 
mnemonic period anything could be added and anything 
left out, before each system reached the form in which we 
possess it. 

Age of Xapila-sAtraji. 

The Sfitras of Kapila, which have come down to us, are 
so little the work of the founder of that system, that it 
would be far safer to treat them as the last arrangement 
of doctrines accumulated in one philosophical school during 
centuries of ParamparS, or tradition. It is easy to see that 
the Yoga-philosophy presupposes a Samkhva-philosophy, 
but while Patawgrali, the reputed author or Yoga-Sfttras 
has been referred to the second century B.C., it is now 
generally admitted that our Sfi^rnkbya-Siitras cannot be 
earlier than the fourteenth century a.d. It is necessary 
to distinguish carefully between the six philosophies as so 
many channels of thought, and the Sutras which embody 
their teachings and have been handed down to us as the 
earliest documents within our reach. Yoga, as a technical 
term, occurs earlier than the name of any other system of 
philosophy. It occurs in the Taittiriya and Ka^Aa Upani- 
shads, and is mentioned in as early an authority as the 
Asval&yana-GWhya-Siitras. In the MaitrS,y. Up. VI, lo we 
meet even with Yogins. But it by no means follows that 
the Yoga, known in those early times, was the same as 
what we possess in Pata/igrali’s Sfltras of the Yoga-philo- 
sophy. We look in vain in the so-called classical Umnishads 
for the names of either SS-mkhya or Veditnta, but S&mkhya 
occurs in the compound SS,mkhya-Yoga in the Svet&^vatara 
Up. VI, 13 and in several of the minor Upanishads. It 
should be observed that VedS,nta also occurs for the first 
time in the same Svet&sv&t&ra VI, 22, and afterwards in 
the smaller Upanishads. All such indications may become 
valuable hereafter for chronological purposes. In the 


^ Rajendralal Mitra, l.c., p. xviii. 
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Bhagavad-git& II, 39 we meet with the Samkhya as the 
name of a system of philosophy and likewise as a name of 
its adherents, V, 5. 

As to our S^mkhya-Sfitras their antiquity was first 
shaken by Dr. FitzEdward Hall. V^iaspati Misra, the 
author of the Samkhya-tattva-Kaumudi, who, according 
to Professor Garbe, can be safely referred to about 1 150 A. d., 
quotes not a single Sfitra from our SS,mkhya-S\itras, but 
appeals to older authorities only, such as Pa;) 7 cafeikha, V^r- 
shagatiya, and the Rsigrav&^rtika. Even Madhava about 
1350 A.D., who evidently knew the Sfitras of the other 
systems, never quotes from our SS^mkhya-Sfitras ; and why 
not, if they had been in existence in his time ? 

But we must not go too far. It by no means follows 
that every one of the Sfitras which we possess in the body 
of the Samkhya-Sfitras, and the composition of which is 
assigned by BAla6astrin to so late a period as the sixteenth 
century, is of that modern date. He declares that they 
were all composed by the well-known Vigr/ 7 &na-Bhikshu 
who, as was then the fashion, wrote also a commentary on 
them. It is quite possible that our S&7?ikhya-Sfitras may 
only be what we should call the latest recension of the 
old Sfitras. We know that in India the oral tradition of 
certain texts, as, for instance, the Sfitras of PAnini, was 
interrupted for a time and then restored again, whether 
from scattered MSS., or from the recollection of less forget- 
ful or forgotten individuals. If that was the case, as we 
know, with so voluminous a work as the MahAbhashya; 
why shoifid not certain portions of the SAmkhya-Sfitras 
have been preserved here and there, and have been added 
to or remodelled from time to time, till they meet us at 
last in their final form, at so late a date as the fourteenth 
or even the sixteenth century ? It was no doubt a great 
shock to those who stood up for the great antiquity of 
Indian philosophy, to have to confess that a work for 
which a most remote date had always been claimed, may not 
be older than the time of Des Cartes, at least in that final 
literary form in which it has reached us. But if we con- 
sider the circumstances of the case, it is more than possible 
that our Sfitras of the SAmkhya-philosophy contain som^ 
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of the most ancient as weU as the most modem Siitras, 
the utterances of Kapila, Asuri, PawAasikha and V&rsha- 
ga^iya, as well as those of Isvara-Krishna and even of 
Vigr/i&na-Bhikshu. 


But if we must accept so very modern a date for our 
Kapila-Sutras, we are fortunate in being able to assign 
a much earlier and much more settled date to another 
work which for centuries seems to have formed the recog- 
nised authority for the followers of the SS^mkhya in India, 
the so-called SAmkhya-karikAs or the sixty-nine or seventy 
Versus memoriales of Isvara-Krish/ia (with three supple- 
mentary ones, equally ascribed to that author). That these 
KArikAs are older than our S6tras could easily be proved 
by passages occurring among the Sdtras, which are almost 
literally taken from the KArikAs 

Alberuni, who wrote his account of India in the first 
half of the eleventh century, was well acquainted not only 
with tiivara-Krishna's work, but likewise, as has been 
shown, with Gau(iapS,da's commentary on it^. Nay, we 
can even make another step backward. For the S^mkhya- 
k&rikas exist in a Chinese translation also, made by 
JSTan-ti (lit. true truth), possibly ParamArtha, a Tripitaka 
law-teacher of the Khsm dynasty, A.n. 557 to 589 (not 
583). Paramibrtha came to Uhina in about 547 A. d, in the 
rei^ of the Emperor Wu-ti of the Lian dynasty which 
ruled in Southern China from 502 to 557 A. D.^ , and was 
followed by the Kfian dynasty. He lived till 58a a.d. ; 
and there are no less than twenty-eight of his translations 
now in existence, that of the Suvarna-Saptati-sfi^stra being 
the twenty-seventh (No. 1,300 in B. Nanjio’s Catalogue). 
The name given to it in Chinese, ‘the Golden Seventy 
Discourse,’ is supposed to refer to the number of verses in 
the KS;rik&. iTan-ti was not considered a good Chinese 
scholar, and his translation of the Abhidharma-Kosha- 
sd.stra, for instance, had in consequence to be replaced by 
a new translation by Hiouen-thsang. 

^ See Hall, Sftmkhya-Sara, p. 12 ; Deussen, Veddnta, p, 361. 

• Oarbe, S&mkhja und Yoga, p. 7. 

^ See Mayer's Chinese Reader's Manual, which gives the exact dates. 
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But though we are thus enabled to assign the SS^mkhya- 
kfi,rik& to the sixth century A.D., it by no means follows 
that this work itself did not exist before that time. Na- 
tive tradition, we are told, assigns his work to the first 
century b.c. 

Date of Qaw^apMa. 

But even here new difficulties arise with regard to the 
age of Gaudapada, the author of the commentary on the 
Kgirik^ls. This commentary also, so we were informed by 
Beal, had been translated into Chinese before 582 A. D. ; 
but how is that possible without upsetting the little we 
know of Gaudapfi^da’s date. /Samkara is represented as 
the pupil of Govinda who was the pupil of Gaudapada. 
But >Samkara*s literary career began, as is generally 
supposed, about 788 a.d. How then could he have been 
the literary grandson of GaudapMa, and son or pupil of 
Govinda ? As Mr. Beal could no longer be consulted 
I asked one of my Chinese pupils, the late Mr. Kasa- 
wara, to translate portions of the Chinese commentary for 
me ; but the specimens he sent me did not suffice to settle 
the question whether it was really a translation of Gauda- 
p&da’s commentary. It is but right to state here that 
Telang in the Indian Antiquary, XIII, 95, places iSamkara 
much earlier, in 590 a.p., and that Fleet, in the Indian 
Antiquary, Jan., 1887, assigns 630 to 653 as the latest date 
to King Yrishadeva of Nepal who is said to have received 
/Samkara at his court, and actually to have given the name 
of /Samkaradeva to his son in honour of the philosopher. 
In order to escape from all these uncertainties I wrote once 
more to Japan to another pupil of mine, Dr. Takakusu, and 
he, after carefully collating the Chinese translation with the 
Sanskrit commentary of GaudapS,da, informed me that the 
Chinese translation of the commentary was not, and could 
not in any sense be called, a translation of Gaudapjlda’s com- 
mentary. So much trouble may be caused by one unguarded 
expression ! Anyhow this difficulty is now removed, and 
/Samkara's date need not be disturbed. The author of the 
K&rik&.s informs us at the end of his work that this philo- 
sophy, proclaimed by the greatest sage, i. e. Kapila, had 
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been communicated by him to Asuri, by Asuri to Pa^&a- 
eikha, and, as the Tattva-sam^sa adds, from Pa/7^aaikha to 
PataZ/grali ^ and had been widely taught until, by an unin- 
terrupted series of teachers, it reached even tsvara-K7’2shna^. 
He calls it the Shashti-tantra, the Sixty-doctrine. A simi- 
lar account is given by Param&rtha in his comment on the 
first verse, ^ Kipila (Kapila),’ he says, ‘ was a Rishi descended 
from the skv and was endowed with the four virtues, 
dutifulness (Dharma), wisdom (Praf//>&), separation from 
desires (Vairft-gya), and freedom (Moksha). He saw a 
Brahman of the name of 0 -shu-li (Asuri) who had been 
worshipping heaven or ^ the Devas for a thousand years, 
and said to him : “ O Asuri, art thou satisfied with the 
state of a G^'ihastha or householder ? ” After a thousand 
years he came again, and Asuri admitted that he was 
satisfied with the state of a Grihastha. He then came a 
third time to Asuri, whereupon Asuri quitted the state of 
a householder and became a pupil of Kapila.’ These may 
be mere additions made by Paramltrtha,^but they show, at 
all events, that to him also Kapila and Asuri were persons 
of a distant past. 


Tattva-samAsa. 

But however far the K&riklis of tsvara-Krishna may go 
back, they are what they are, a metrical work in the stjpe 
of a later age, an age that gave rise to other K&rikiLs like 
Bhartrihari's (about 650 a.d.) K^lrikgls on grammar. 
Eveiybody has wondered, therefore, what could have be- 
come of the real SS.mkhya-S6tras, if they ever existed ; or, 
if they did not, why there should never have been such 
Sfitras for so important a system of philosophy as the 
Samkhya, There is clearly a great gap between the end 
of the Upanishad period and the literary period that was 
able to give rise to the metrical work of Isvara -Krishna, 
In what form could the S&mkhya-philosophy have existed 
in that interval ? 

To judge from analogy we should certainly say, in the 

^ This would seem to place the Tattra-sam&sa later than Pataa^alf, 

* See K&rik&, w. 70, 71. 
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form of Sfttras, such as were handed down for other 
branches of learning by oral tradition. The Ksirik&s them- 
selves presuppose such a tradition quite as much as the 
much later SHtras which we possess. They are both meant 
to recapitulate what existed, never to originate what we 
should call new and original thoughts. When we see the 
KS/rik^bs declare that they leave out on purpose the AkhSr 
yik&,s, the illustrative stories contained in the fourth book 
of our Shtras, this cannot prove their posteriority to the 
Sfttras as we have them ; but it shows that at l^vara- 
Krish^na’s time there existed a body of SS.mkhya-philosophy 
which contained such stories as we find in our modem 
Sfltras, but neither in the KArik&s nor in the Tattva- 
samfisa. Besides these stories other things also were omitted 
by tsvara-Krishiia, comprehended under the name of Para- 
v&da, probably controversies, such as those on the necessity 
of an Isvara. 

Under these circumstances I venture to say that such 
a work in Sfitras not only existed, but that we are in 
actual possession of it, namely in the text of the much 
neglected Tattva-samasa. Because it contains a number 
of new technical terms, it has been put down at once as 
modem, as if what is new to us must be new chronolo- 
gically also. We know far too little of the history of the 
Sfi,mkhya to justify so confident a conclusion. Colebrooke ' 
told us long ago that, if the scholiast of Kapila ^ may be 
trasted, and why should he not ? the Tattva-sam&sa was 
the proper text-book of the SAmkhya-philosophy. It was 
a mere accident that he, Colebrooke, could not find a copy 
of it. ‘ Whether that Tattva-samS^sa of Kapila be extant,’ 
he wrote, ‘ or whether the Sfitras of Paw^/asikha be so, is 
not cerWn.’ And again he wrote : ‘ It appears from the 
Preface of the Kapila-bh&shya that a more compendious 
tract in the form of Sfitras or aphorisms, bears the title 
of Tattva-samfisa, and is ascribed to the same author, i. e. to 
K^ila. 

1 admit that the introductory portion of this tract sounds 
modem, and probably is so, but I find no other marks of 

^ Essays, I, p, 244. 

* Sftmkhya-prayaAiana-bMshya, pp. 7, no. " 

Q 
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a modem date in the body of the work. On the contrary 
there are several indications in it of its being an earlier 
form of the S&mkhya-philosophy than what we possess in 
the Kgirikfi^s or in the SAtras. When it agrees with the 
Kfi.rikfi.s, sometimes almost verbatim, it is the metrical 
text that seems to me to presuppose the prose, not the 
prose the metrical version. In the Sfttras themselves we 
find no allusion as yet to the atheistic or non-theistic doc- 
trines which distinguish the later texts of the Samkhya, 
and which are still absent from the SS-rnkbya-k^lrik^ls also. 
The so-called Aisvaryas or superhuman powers, which are 
recognised in the Tattva-samasa, might seem to presuppose 
the recognition of an fsvara, though this is very doubtful ; 
but the direct identification of Purusha with Brahman in 
the Tattva-samS^sa points certainly to an earlier and less 

g renounced Nirisvara or Lord-less character of the ancient 
Amkhya. It should also be mentioned that Vif/zl&na- 
Bhikshu, no mean authority on such matters, and even 
supposed by some to have been himself the author of our 
modem SA-r^ikhya-Sfitras, takes it for granted that the 
Tattva-samasa was certainly prior to the Kapila-Sfitras 
which we possess. For why should he defend Kapila, and 
not the author of the Tattva-samS,sa, against the charge of 
Punarakti or giving us a mere useless repetition, and why 
should he have found no excuse for the existence of the 
Kapila-Sfitras except that they are short and complete, 
while the Tattva-samasa is short and compact ^ ? 

Not being able to find a MS. of the Tattva-samllsa Cole- 
brooke decided to translate instead the SS,mkhya-kS,rik&,s, 
and thus it came to pass that most scholars have been 
under the impression that in India also this metrical ver- 
sion was considered as the most authoritative and most 
popular manual of the Sllmkhya-philosophy. This is the 
way in which certain prepossessions arise. We have learnt 
since from Ballantyne ^ that at Benares, where he resided, 
these KslrikAs were hardly known at all except to those 
who had seen Professor Wilson’s English edition of them, 

^ SAmkhya-pravafcana-bh&shya, Introduction. 

^ Drift of the Skmkhya, p. i. 
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while the Tattva-sam^sa was well known to all the native 
assistants whom he employed. Nor can we doubt that in 
the part of India best known to Ballantyne it was really 
an important and popular work, if we consider the number 
of commentaries written on it and the frequency of allu- 
sions to it which occur in other commentaries. The com- 
mentary published by Ballantyne is, if I understand him 
rightly, anonymous. It gives first what it calls the Sam- 
khya-Siitral9ii, and then the SamAsakhya-sfitra-vrittiA. 
Hall, 1. c., p. 13, quotes one commentary by Kshemananda, 
called Sglmkhya-kramadipikS,, but it is not quite clear to 
me whether this is the same as the one published by 
Ballantyne, nor have I had access to any other MSS. 

We must not forget that in modem times the Samkhya- 
philosophy has ceased to be popular in several parts of 
India. Even in the sixteenth century Vigr/iana-Bhikshu, 
in his commentary on the Sdmkhya-Sfitras (v. 5), complains 
that it has been swallowed up by the sun of the time, and 
that but a small part of the moon of knowledge remained ; 
while in the Bhagavata PurS,na I, 3, 10, the S^mkhya is 
spoken of as K&la-vipluta, destroyed by time. Professor 
Wilson told me that, during the whole of his intercourse 
with learned natives, he met with one BrS,hman only who 
professed to be acquainted with the writings of this philo- 
sophical school, and Professor Bhandarkar (1. c., p. 3) states 
that the very name of S&nikhya-pravafcana was unknown 
on his side of India. Hence we may well understand that 
S&mkhya MSS. are scarce in India, and entirely absent in 
certain localities. It is possible also that the very small- 
ness of the Tattva-sam&sa may have lowered it in the eyes 
of native scholars, and that in time it may have been 
eclipsed by its more voluminous commentaries. But if we 
accept it as what it professes to be, and what, up to the 
time of Vigr/?Ana-Bhikshu at least, it was considered to be 
in India, it seems to me just the book that was wanted to 
fill the gap to which I referred before. By itself it would 
fill a few pages only. In fact it is a mere enumeration of 
topics, and, as such, it would agree very well with the 


^ Five are mentioned by Hall in his Preface, p. 33. 

Q % 
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somewhat puzzling name of Sslmkhya, which means no 
more than enumeration. All other derivations of this title 
seem far-fetched^ as compared with this. According to 
Vigr/?&na-Bhikshu in his commentary on the Shtras (pp. 6, 
ifo, ed. Hall), both the S&mkhya-Siitras and the Yoga- 
Siitras are really mere developments of the Tattva-samSsa- 
Siltras. Both are called therefore S 4 mkhya-pravaA;ana, 
exposition of the SS-nikhya, the latter adding the peculiar 
arguments in support of the existence of an tfevara or 
Supreme Lord, and therefore called Sesvara, in opposition 
to the S&.mkhya, which is called An-tsvara, or Lord-less. 

And here it is important to remark also that the name 
of Shashfl-tantra, the Doctrine of the Sixty, which is given 
by l^vara-Krish^a, or at all events by the author or the 
72nd of his KSrikSs, should occur and be accounted for in 
the Tattva-samasa, as containing the 17 (enumerated in 64 
and 65), and the 33, previously exhibited in 62 and 63, 
together with the 10 MAlikarthas or fundamental facts 
which together would make up the sixty topics of the 
Shashtt-tantra. At the end of the 25 great topics of the 
Tattva-samS,sa we find the straightforward declaration : 
'Iti tattva-sam&s^khya-samkhya-sfitraTii/ Here end the 
Stokhya-Sfttras called Tattva-samasa. 

At first sight, no doubt, SamS^sa seems to mean a mere 
abstract; but Sam^a may be used also in opposition to 
Brihat, and there is no other work in existence of which 
it could be called an abstract, certainly not either of the 
K&rik^s or of the modem Sfitras, such as we possess them. 
The whole arrangement is different from the other and 
more recent treatments of S&mkhya-philosophy. The three 
kinds of pain, for instance, which generally form the 
starting-point of the whole system, are relegated to the 
very end as a separate topic. We meet with technical 
subjects and technical terms which are not to be found at 
all in other and, as it would seem, more modem SS^mkhya 
works. The smallness of the Tattva-sam^U5a can hardly be 
used as an argument against its ever having been an 

^ They are mentioned in the Preface to Hairs edition of the S&mkhya* 
prayakana-bhftshya, 1856. Some of them are mere definitions without 
any attempt at etymology. 
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important work, for we find similar short, yet old Siitra- 
works, for instance, the Sarv4nukrama and other Anukra- 
manis described in my History of Ancient Sanskrit litera- 
ture \ However, in matters of this kind we must avoid 
being too positive either in denying or asserting the age 
and authenticity of Sanskrit texts. All I can say is that 
there is no mark of modem age in their language, though 
the commentary is, no doubt, of a later date. What weighs 
with me is the fact that Indian Pandits evidently con- 
sidered the Tattva-samSaa-Sfitras as the original outlines 
of the SS^mkhya-philosophy, while the idea that they are 
a later spurious production rests, as far as I can see at 
present, on no real argument whatever. 

Anteriority of Vedanta or Sdiakhya. 

It must be clear from all this how useless it would be, 
with the limited means at our disposal, to attempt to prove 
the anteriority either of the Vedanta or of the SatRkhya, 
as systems of philosophy, and as distinguished from the 
Sfitras in which we possess them. External or historical 
evidence we have none, and internal evidence, though it 
may support a suggestion, can but seldom amount to 
positive proof. We can understand how, out of the seeds 
scattered about in the Upanishads, there could arise in 
time the systematic arrangement and final representation 
of systems such as have been handed down to us in the 
Sfitras of the Vedfi^nta, the S&mkhya, and the other schools. 
It cannot be denied that in the Upanishad period Ved&ntic 
ideas are certainly more prevalent than those of the 
S&mkhya. I go even a step further and admit that the 
S&mkhya-philosophy may have been a kind of toning 
down of the extreme Monism of the Advaita Ved&nta. 
I think we can enter into the misgivings and fears of 
those who felt startled by the unflinching Monism of the 
Ved&nta, at least as interpreted by the school which was 
represented rather than founded by /Samkara. Now, the 
two points which are most likely to have caused difficulty 

' These Anukramas have been very cai'efully published in the Anecdote 
Oxoniensia by Professor Macdonell, to whom I had handed over my 
materials. 
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or given offence to ordinary consciences, would seem to have 
been the total denial of what is meant by the reality of 
the objective world, and the required surrender of all 
individuality on the part of the subject, that is, of our- 
selves. These are the points which seem most startling 
even to ourselves, and it is quite possible that they may 
have given rise to another system free from these startling 
doctrines, such as we find in the SS-mkhya. They certainly 
formed the chief stumbling-block to RAmAnug^a and those 
who had come before him, such as Bodhayana and other 
Pfirvaij^ryas, and led them to propound their own more 
human interpretation of the VedAnta, though sacrificing 
the Isvara in order to save the reality of each Purusha. 

These conflicting views of the world, of the soul, and of 
God, emerge already in the Upanishads ; and in a few of 
them, the iSvetasvatara, Maitray., and Ka^Aa Upanishads, 
for instance, there are utterances that come very near to 
what we know as S^^nkhya rather than Vedanta doctrines. 
Vedslnta ideas preponderate, however, so decidedly in the 
Upanishad literature, that we can well understand that in 
the oral tradition of the schools the SS^mkhya doctrines 
should have exercised a limited influence only, whatever 
favour they may have found with those who were repelled 
by the extreme views of the monistic Vedanta. The fol- 
lowers of Kapila had an advantage over the Vedantists in 
admitting a Prakriti, or a something objective, independent 
of Brahman or Purusha, though called into life and activity 
by the look of Purusha only, and disappearing when that 
look ceased. They were also less opposed to the common 
consciousness of mankind in admitting the reality of indi- 
vidual souls. Dualism is always more popular than rigorous 
Monism, and the SA^/ikhya was clearly dualistic when it 
postulated nature, not only as the result of AvidyA or 
M&y^, but as something real in the ordinary sense of that 
word, and when it allowed to the individual souls or Crivas 
also an independent character. It should be remembered 
that the denial of an Isvara or personal Lord did not 
probably form part of the original Sfi^mkhya, as presented 
to us in the Tattva-samSsa. It would seem therefore that 
on these very important points the S&mkhya was more 
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conciliatory and less defiant to the common sense of man- 
kind than the Ved&nta, and though this is far from proving 
that it was therefore posterior to the VedSnta in its severest 
form, it might well be accepted as an indication that these 
two streams of thought followed parallel courses, starting 
from a common fund of ancient Vedic thoughts, but diverg- 
ing afterwards, the VedAnta unflinchingly following its 
straight course, the other, the SAmkhya, avoiding certain 
whirlpools of thought which seemed dangerous to the 
ordinary swimmer. To the people at large it would natur- 
ally seem as if the Vedanta taught the oneness of all indi- 
vidual souls or subjects in Brahman, and the illusory 
character of all that is objective, while the SAmkhya 
allowed at all events the temporary reality of the objec- 
tive world and the multiplicity of individual souls. Of 
course, we must leave it an open question for the present 
whether the extreme monistic view of the Veda was due to 
<S>amkara, or whether, like RamAnugra, he also could claim 
the authority of PArvAAiAryas in his interpretation of BAda- 
rAyatia's SAtras. If that were so, the difference between 
the two systems would certainly seem to be irreconcilable, 
while minor differences between them would in India at 
least admit of a friendly adjustment. 

AtlielsiiL and Orthodoxy. 

Even on what seems to us so vital a point in every 
philosophy as theism or atheism, Indian philosophers seem 
to have been able to come to an understanding and a com- 
promise. We must remember that in the eyes of the 
BrAhmans the SAmkhya is atheistic and yet orthodox. 
This seems to us impossible ; but the fact is that orthodoxy 
has a very different meaning in India from what it has 
with us. What we mean by orthodoxy was with them 
not much more than a recognition of the supreme authority 
of the Veda. The SAmkhya, whatever we may think of 
its Vedic character, never denies the authority of the Veda 
in so many words, though it may express a less decided 
submission to it. Whether in its origin the SAr^ikhya was 
quite independent of the Veda, is difficult to say. Some 
scholars think that the recognition of the supreme authority 
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of the fifruti was an afterthought with Kapila, a mere stroke 
of theological diplomacy. But if so, we should be forced 
to admit that the S&mkhya philosophers wished, by means 
of this diplomacy, to be rais^ to the same position which 
others, such as the Vedtotists, had occupied before them ; 
and so far it might seem to indicate the posteriority of the 
Samkhya, as a system of philosophy. 

It is important here to remember that the SS,mkhya not 
only declared for the authority of the Veda, but had never 
openly rejected it, like Brihaspati or Buddha. It is quite 
another question whether it really carried out the spirit of 
the Veda, particularly of the Upanishads. That ^amkara, 
the great defender of VedS-ntism, should deny the correct- 
ness of the interpretation of the Veda, adopted by Kapila, 
proves after all no more than that a difference of opinion 
existed between the two, but it would show at the same 
time that Kapila, as well as jSamkara, had tried to repre- 
sent his philosophy as supported by passages from the 
Veda. To judge from a passage in the beginning of the 
S^mkhya-kfiriksls it might seem indeed that Kapila placed 
his own philosophy above the Veda. But he really says 
no more there than that certain remedies for the removal 
of pain, enjoined by the Veda, are good, and that other 
remedies enjoined by philosophy are likewise good; but 
that of the two the latter are better, that is, more efficacious 
(Tattva Kaumudi, v. %), This does not affect the authority 
of the Veda as a whole, as compared with philosophy or 
human knowledge. We must not forget that after all it is 
Sruti or revelation itself which declares that all remedies 
are palliative only, and that real freedom (Moksha) from 
all suffering can be derived from philosophical knowledge 
only, and that this is incomparably higher than sacrifices or 
other meritorious acts (S&mkhya-pravafeina I, 5). 

Authority of tho Veda. 

What authority Kapila assigns to the Veda may be 
gathered from what he says about the three possible 
sources of knowledge, perception, inference, and Apta* 
VBJcBJxsk, that is the received, correct, or true word, or, it 
may be, the word of a trustworthy person. He explains 
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AptavaAjana in v. 5 by Aptasruti, which clearly means 
received revelation or revelation from a trustworthy source. 
However the commentators may dijffer, >Sruti can here mean 
the Veda only, though, no doubt, the Veda as interpreted 
by Kapila. And that the Veda is not only considered as 
equal to sensuous perception and inference, but is placed by 
him on an even higher pedestal, is shown by the fact that 
Kapila (Sdtras V, 51) declares it to be self-evident, SvataA- 
pramSlTiani, while perception and inference are not, but are 
admitted to be liable to error and to require confirmation. 

Though it is true, therefore, that with the true Samkhya 
philosopher the Veda does not possess that superhuman 
authority which is ascribed to it by Badar^yaoia, I cannot 
bring myself to believe that this concession on the part of 
Kapila was a mere artifice to escape the fate which, for 
instance, befell Buddha. There are many passages where 
Kapila appeals quite naturally to /Sruti or revelation. In 
I, 36 he appeals to both /Sruti and NyS,ya, reasoning, but in 
many places he appeals to Sruti alone. That revdation is 
to be looked u|)on as superior to experience or sensuous 
perception is stated by him in so many words in I, 147, 
where we read ‘ There is no denial of what is established 
by Smith' Again, when the Nyaya philosophy tries to 
establish by reasoning that the organs of sense are formed 
of the elements, Kapila squashes the whole argument by 
a simple appeal to /Sruti. ‘ They cannot be so formed,’ he 
says, ‘ because Sruti says that they are formed of Ahar)i- 
k^ira, self-consciousness (II, 20) 

Other passages where the authority of iSruti is invoked 
as paramount by Kapila, or supposed to be so by the com- 
mentator, may be found in SS.mkhya-Sfitras I, 36 ; 77 ; 83 ; 
147 ; 154; II, 20; 22] III, 15 ; 80 ; IV, 22 ; &c. 

samkhya hostila to Prloathood. 

There is one passage only in which a decidedly hostile 
feeling towards the Brahmanic priesthood may be dis- 
covered in Kapila’s Sfitras, and it seems full of meaning. 
Among the different kinds of bondage to which men are 

^ But are not the elements mere Vik&ras of Ahamk&ra? 
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liable, but ought not to be, is one called Dakshin^-bandha, 
bondage arising from having to offer gifts to priests, which 
seems to be condemned as superstitious and mischievous \ 
As springing from the great mass of philosophic thought 
accumulated in the Upanishads, the Samkhya, like the 
Vedslnta-philosophy, was probably at first considered as 
neither orthodox nor unorthodox. It was simply one out 
of many attempts to solve the riddle of the world, and even 
the fact that it did not appeal to a personal Lord or creator, 
was evidently at first not considered sufficient to anathe- 
matise it as unorthodox or un-Vedic. It was probably at 
a much later time when the Vedanta and other systems had 
already entrenched themselves behind revelation, or the 
Veda, as the highest authority even on philosophical 
questions, that other systems, having been proved un- 
Vedic, came to be considered as objectionable or unor- 
thodox, while the Vedanta, as its very name implied, was 
safe under the shadow of the Veda. I know that other 
scholars maintain that with the SS,mkhya any appeal to the 
Veda was an afterthought only, and not an essential part 
of the original system, nay, not even quite honest. We 
may admit that the Samkhya has no need of the Veda, but 
why should it appeal to it even on indiflerent questions, if 
the Veda had not been considered by it as of supreme 
authority. It is possible that there may have been origin- 
ally a^ difference between fifruti, revelation as not human, 
and Aptava^ana, authoritative tradition as human, and 
that with Kapila the Veda was treated at first as coming 
under AptavaA;ana. But however this may be, unless our 
conception of the development of Indian philosophy, as we 
catch glimpses of it now and then in the course of centuries, 
is entirely wrong, it must be clear that, in the present state 
of our knowledge, to call one channel of philosophic thought, 
whether SS,mkhya or Vedslnta, in the form in which it has 
reached us, more ancient than the other, would be mere 
playing with words. 


See Tattva>samasa aa ; SAmkhya-kHrikfts 44. 
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Farallal davelopment of FUlosopliloal Systems. 

The result of this desire to fix dates, where dates are 
impossible, has often proved most mischievous. Scholars 
of recognised authority have arrived at and given expression 
to convictions, not only widely different, but diametrically 
opposed to each other. The chief cause of this confusion 
has been that, by a very natural tendency, we always wish 
to arrange things Nacheinander or in causal connection, 
instead of being satisfied with taking things as Nebenein- 
andevy parallel and formed under similar conditions, spring- 
ing from a common source and flowing on side by side in 
the same direction. 

A reference to the history of language may make my 
meaning clearer. No one would say that Greek was older 
than Latin. Greek has some forms more primitive than 
Latin, but Latin also has some forms more primitive than 
Greek. It is true that we know literary productions in 
Greek at a much earlier time than literary productions 
in Latin, nor would any Sanskrit scholar deny that the 
Sfltras of Badarayana are older than the S&mkhya-Sfltras, 
we now possess the two. But for all that, Greek, as 
a language, cannot be a day older than Latin. Both 
branched off, slowly it may be and almost imperceptibly 
at first, from the time when the Aryan separation took 
place. In their embryonic form they ifcth go back to some 
indefinite date, far beyond the limits of any chronology. 
In India we may learn how, like language, religion, and 
mythology, philosophy also formed at first a kind of 
common property. We meet with philosophical ideas of 
a Ved&ntic character, though as yet in a very undecided 
form, as far back as the hymns of the Rig-veda ; they meet 
us again in the BriLhmatias and in some of the XJpanishads, 
while the ScLmkhya ideas stand out less prominently, owing, 
it would seem, to the ascendency gained at that early peri(S 
already by the Ved&nta. Instead of supposing, however, 
that passages in support of S&mkhya ideas occurring in 
certain of the older Upanishads were foisted in at a later 
time, it seems far more probable to me that they were 
survivals of an earlier period of as yet undifferentiated 
philosophical thought. 
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Buddhism subMqueut to Ppaulshads. 

What remains of the chronological framework of Indian 
philosophy is in the end not much more than that both 
Vedanta and SS.mkhya ideas existed before the rise of 
historical Buddhism. The very name of Upanishad, for 
instance, is so peculiar that its occurrence in ancient Bud- 
dhist texts proves once for all the existence of some of these 
works before the rise of Buddhism. 

The recognition of mendicant friars also, as a social insti- 
tution, seems to me simply taken over from the Brahmans. 
The very name of Bhikkhu, applied to the members of the 
Buddhist fraternity, comes from the same source. It is 
true, no doubt, that the name of Bhikshu does not occur in 
the classical Upanishads, but the right of begging, whether 
in the first or the third of the A^ramas (BrahmaMrin or 
Vfi.napr^tha), is fully recognised, only that the third and 
fourth A&ramas are not so clearly distinguished in early 
times as they are in Manu and afterwards. In the Kaush. 
Up. II, % we read of a man who has begged through a vil- 
lage and got nothing (BhikshitvS,) ; in the K/tknd, Up. IV, 
3, 5, a Brahmaij&rin is mentioned who has begged. The 
technical term for this begging is BhikshafcliryS, in the 
Brih. Ar. Up. Ill (V), 5, i, and exactly the same compound, 
Bhikkhfi^arya, occurs in the Dhammapada 392 ; BhaikshS;- 
kkryk occurs also in the Munc^aka I, 2, ii, so that the fact 
that the substantive Bhikshu does not occur in the classical 
Upanishads can hardly be used as an argument to prove 
that the status of the mendicant friar was not known 
before the spreading of Buddhism. It is true that in its 
social meaning Asrama, the name of the three or four stages, 
does not occur in the classical Upanishads ; but, as we find 
Asramin in the MaitrS-y. Up. I V , 3, we can hardly doubt 
that the three or four stages (BrahmaA;ltri, Gaha^^/io, VHna- 
pat^Ao, Bhikkhu) were known before the rise of Buddhism, 
^d taken over by the Buddhists from the Vedic BrAhmans. 
Socially, the only Asramas that remained among the Bud- 
dhists were two, that of the Grihins and that of the 
Bhikkhus. 

That many of the technical terms of the Buddhists 
(Uposhadha, &c.) could have come from the same source 
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only, has long been known, so much so that it has been 
rightly said, Without Br&hmanism no Buddhism. 

The institution of the Vasso’, for instance, the retreat 
during the rainy season, is clearly taken over from the 
Varshas, the rainy season, as kept by the Brahmans, and 
so is the quinquennial celebration of the Pa/?^avarsha-pari- 
shad, and many other customs adopted by the Buddhists. 

l^alita-vistara. 

I have explained before why at present I attribute less 
importance than I did formerly to the occurrence of a 
number of titles, including SsLmkhya, Yoga, Vaiseshika, 
and possibly Nyjlya, in the Lalita-vistara. If the date 
assigned by Stanislas Julien and others to certain Chinese 
translations of this work could be re-established, the passage 
so often quoted from the twelfth chapter would be of con- 
siderable value to us in forming an idea of Indian literature 
as it existed at the time when the Lalita-vistara was orig- 
inally composed. We find here the names not only of the 
Vedic glossary (Nighariitu ?) the Nigamas(part of Nirukta), 
PurS^nas, ItihSsas, Vedas, grammar, Nirukta, fiikshS, Pan- 
das, ritual (Kalpa), astronomy (Gyotisha), but, what would 
be most important for us, the names of three systems of 
philosophy also, SHr^ikhya, Yoga, and Vaiseshika, while 
Hetuvidyfi, can hardly be meant for anything but Ny&ya. 
But until the dates of the various Chinese translations of 
the Life of Buddha have been re-examined, we must abstain 
from using them for assigning any dates to their Sanskrit 
originals. 

AmmlioBlia’s Buddlia-^writa. 

We may perhaps place more reliance on Asvaghosha's 
Buddha-Ajarita, which, with great probability, has been 
ascribed to the first century a.d. He mentions Vyfi-sa, the 
son of Sarasvati, as the compiler of the Veda, though not 
of the Ved&nta;Sfitras ; he knows Valmiki, the author of 
the R&m&yana, Atreya as a teacher of medicine, and (ranaka, 
the well-Lnown king, as a teacher of Yoga, By far the 
most important passage in it for our present purpose is the 
conversation between Ax&da* and the future Buddha, here 

^ S.B.E., vol, viii, p. 013. 
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already called Bodhisattva in the twelfth book. This 
Xr&da is clearly a teacher of S&mkhya-philosophy, it may 
be of Sa;mkhya in an earlier state ; and, though the name 
of S&mkhya does not occur, the name of Kapila does (XII, 
rji), and even a disciple of his is mentioned. Here then we 
have in a poem, ascribed to the first century A. D., a clear 
reference to that philosophical system which is known to 
us under the name of Slimkhya, and we have actually the 
name of Kapila, the reputed author of that system. The 
name of Kapila- vSstu ’ also occurs, as the birthplace of 
Buddha and as the dwelling of the famous sage Kapila. 
No reference to the Vedanta has been met with in Asva- 
ghosha’s Buddha-A^arita, though the substitution of the 
Vedantic name of Brahman for the S&mkhya name of 
Purusha deserves attention. 

Buddhist Suttas. 

If we consult the Buddhist Suttas, which, whatever the 
date of their original composition may have been, were at 
all events reduced to writing in the first century b.c., and 
may be safely used therefore as historical evidence for that 
time, we find there also views ascribed to the Br&hmans 
of Buddha’s time which clearly breathe the spirit of the 
SiLmkhya-philosophy, But it would be very unsafe to say 
more, and to maintain that such passages prove in any way 
the existence of fully developed systems of philosophy, or 
of anything very different from what we find already in 
certain Upanishads. All we can say is that there are 
a number of terms in the Suttas which are the veiy terms 
used in the Vedlinta, SiLmkhya and Yoga-philosophies, such 
as Atman, /SS^vata, Nitya (? Anitya), Akshobhya, Brahman, 
l^vara, Dharma, Pariti^ma, and many more ; but, so far as 
I know, there is not one of which we could say that it 
could have been taken from the Sfitras only, and from 
nowhere else. 

We should remember that in the Buddhist Canon we find 
constant mention of Titthiyas or Tirthakas and their here- 

^ I write Y&stu, because that alone means dwelling-place, while V&stu 
means thing. V&stu became V&tthu in P&li, and was then probably 
retranslated into Sanskrijk as Y&sta. 
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tical systems of philosophy. Six contemporaries of Buddha 
are mentioned, one of them, NigaTi^Ao N&taputta, being the 
well-known founder of Gainism, Pftrar^a Kassapa, Makkhali, 
Agrita, Pakudha and Sawgraya^. Nor are the names of the 
reputed authors of the six systems of Brahmanic-philosophy 
absent from the Tripifaka. But we hear nothing of any 
literary compositions ascribed to BadarS^yana, Gaimini, 
Kapila, Pata/?grali, Gotama or Kati^da. Some of these 
names occur in the Buddhist Sanskrit texts also, such as 
the Lafikavat^ra where the names of Kanada, Kapila, 
Akshapada, Brihaspati are met with, but again not a single 
specimen or extract from their compositions. 

^avalAiyaixa’s Ortliya-SAttas. 

Another help for determining the existence of ancient 
SMras and Bhsishyas may be found in the Grihya-Siitras 
of Asvalayana and /SS.mkhayana, works belonging to the 
age of Vedic literature, though it may be to the very end 
of what I call the Shtra-period. Here, as I pointed out in 
3 859 in my History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, we find 
not only the Rig-veda with all its subdivisions, but such 
names as Sumantu, Gaimini, Vai^ampS^yana, Paila, Siitras, 
Bh&shyas, Bharata^, MahabhS;rata, teachers of the law, 
Gananti, Bahavi, G^rgya, Gautama, ^SS^kalya, BS,bhravya, 
MancZavya, M.kndtikeya>, QS,rgi V&;A:aknavi, Vadav& Pr&ti- 
theyi, SulS-bha Maitreyi, Kahola Kaushitaka, Mah&kaushi- 
taka, PaiT)?gya, Mahitpaimgya, Suyagrwa Samkhayana, 
Aitareya, Mahaitareya, the Sakala (text), the B&shkala 
(text), Suflratavaktra, Audav&hi, Mahaudavfi,hi, Saugrami, 
^aunaka, Asvalayana. The ^amkhayana Grihya-Sfttras 
IV, 10, give the same list, though leaving out a few names 
and adding others. The most valuable part in both sets 
of Grihya-Shtras is their testifying at that early and 
probably pre-Buddhistic time, not only to the existence of 
Sfitras, but of Bhfi^shyas or commentaries also, without 
which, as I said before, neither the philosophical, nor the 

^ S&majifiki-Phala-Sutta 3. 

^ How oarefal we must be, we may learn from the fact that instead of 
Bh&rata and Mah&bh&rata, other MSS. read Bh&ratadharm&IAryas ; while 
in the S&mkh&yana Gnhya-Sutras IV, 10, 4, Bhkrata, Mahabh^rata and 
Bharm&k&ryas are left out altogether. 
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grammatical, nor any other Shtras would ever have been 
intelligible, or even possible. 

Did Buddha borrow firom Xapila? 

I majr seem very sceptical in all this, but I cannot even 
now bring myself to believe that the author of Buddhism 
borrowed from the Skmkhya or any other definite system 
of philosophy, as known to us in its final Shtra form, in 
the sense which we ourselves assign to borrowing. Buddha, 
it seems to me, had as much right to many of the so-called 
S^'jiikhya or Vedsinta ideas as Kapila or anybody else. 
Who would say, for instance, that his belief in Samsara 
or migration of souls was borrowed from BadarS-ya^m or 
Kapila? It belonged to everybody in India as much as 
a belief in Karman or the continuous working of deeds. 
In the great dearth of historical dates it may no doubt be 
excusable, if we lay hold of anything to save us from 
drowning while exploring the chronology of Indian litera- 
ture. Our difficulties are very great, for even when the 
names of the principal systems of philosophy and the 
names of their reputed authors are mentioned, how do we 
know that they refer to anything written that we possess ? 
Unless we meet with verbatim quotations, we can never 
know whether a certain book of a certain author is in- 
tended, or simply the general ParamparS,, that is, the tradi- 
tion, as handed down in various Asramas, two things which 
should be carefully distinguished. 

It is strange to see how often our hopes have been roused 
and disappointed. We were told that in Professor Hardy’s 
most valuable edition^ of the Anguttara a number of 
philosophical sects were mentioned which existed at the 
time of Buddha’s appearance, such as (i) Agrivakas, (2) 
NigaTi^^as, (3) Murirfasa^vakas, (4) ©atilakas, (5) Paribb&- 
grakas, (6) Ml,gam?ikas, TedaricZikas, (8) Aviruddhakas, 
(9) Gotamakas, and (10) Hevadhammikas. But not one of 
these names helps us to a real chronological date. Agrivakas 
and Nigan^/ms are the names of 6raina ascetics, the latter 
belonging to the Digambara sects, which could hardly have 
been established long before Buddha’s appearance, while 

* The Pali Text Society, voL iii, p. 276. 
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Mum^as^vakas, i.e. pupils of the shaveling, the Buddha, 
and Gotamakas would seem to be schools which owed their 
existence to Buddha himself. The other names G^a^ilakas, 
ascetics, ParibbA.gfakas, religious mendicants, Tedan^ikas, 
i.e. Samnyfi/sins carrying the three staves, would be appli- 
cable both to Brfi,hmanic and Buddhist sects. MAgaTicZikas, 
if meant for MAgadhikas, people of Magadha, would be 
Buddhists again. Aviruddhakas, a name not clear to me, 
may have been intended for ascetics no longer impeded by 
any desires, while Devadhammikas are clearly worshippers 
of the ancient national Devas, and therefore Brahmanic, 
and possibly Vedic. We get no historical dates from the 
names of any of these schools, if schools they were. All 
they teach is that at the time BrAhmanic and Buddhist 
sects were existing side by side in large numbers, but by 
no means, as is commonly supposed, in constant conflict 
with each other Of the six recognised systems of philo- 
sophy, of their eponymous heroes or their written works, 
we do not hear a single word. 

SarsluUrarita. 

Not even in later works, which have been referred to the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries a.d., do we meet with 
actual quotations from our Shtras of the six Dar^anas. 
BAna, in his Life of King Harsha, knows indeed of Aupani- 
shadas, Kfi,pilas, Kfi,7^^ldas; and if the KApilas are the 
followers of the S&mkhya, KS.nMas the followers of the 
Yai^eshika school, the Aupanishadas can hardly be meant 
for anybody but the VedAntins. VarAha-Mihira also, in 
the sixth century a.d., mentions Kapila and Kauabhu^r 
(Vaiseshika), but even this does not help us to the dates of 
any Sfltras composed by them. 

The Chinese translator of the KArikAs, likewise in the 
sixth century, informs us that these KArikAs contain the 
words of Kapila or of Pawiasikha, the pupil of Asuri, who 
was the pupil of Kapila. We are told even that there were 
originally 60,000 GAthAs, and all that Isvara-Krishria did 

^ Of. Rhys Davids, J. K A. S., Jan., 1898, p. 197. 

E 
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was to select seventy of them for his seventy or seventy-^ 
two Klirikas. 

That M&dhava (1350 A.D.), while mentioning the Shtras 
of the other systems, should not have mentioned those of 
the S&mkhya, is no doubt, as I pointed out before, a strong 
argument in support of their non-existence in his time. 
But it is no proof, as little as we may conclude from the 
fact that Hiouen-thsang translated the Vaiseshika-nik^iya- 
dasapadartha-sslstra by (r/ilinaAjandra, and not the Vaise- 
shika-Shtras by Ka-n.Ma, that therefore these Shtras did not 
exist in his time. We cannot be too careful in such matters, 
for the unreserved acceptance of a purely conjectural date 
is very apt to interfere with the discovery of a real date. 
Hiouen-thsang likewise mentions a number of Nyaya works, 
but not Gotama’s NyHya-Shtras. Does that prove that 
Gotama’s Siitras were unknown in the seventh century ? 
It may or may not. He relates that Gunamati defeated 
a famous S^tmkhya philosopher of the name of MMhava, 
but again he tells us no more. His own special study, as 
is well known, was the Yoga-philosophy. And here again, 
though he speaks of a number of Yoga works, he says not 
a word of the most important of them all, the Siitras of 
Patawgfali \ Yet I doubt whether we may conclude from 
this that these Shtras did not exist at his time. 

Tint TattTMMunAMk 

If then I venture to call the Tattva-samS»sa the oldest 
record that has reached us of the S^lmkhya-philosophy, 
and if I prefer to follow them in the account I give of that 
philosophy, I am quite aware that many scholars will object, 
and will prefer the description of the SUmkhya as given in 
the K^rik&s and in the Sfttras. Both of them, particularly 
the K&riksls, give us certainly better arranged accounts of 
that philosophy, as may be seen in the excellent editions 
and translations which we owe to Professor Garbe, and 
I may now add to Satish Chandra Banerji, 1898. If, as 
I believe, the Tattva-sam&jsa-Shtras are older than our 
S&mkhya-Shtras, their account of the SS,mkhya-philosophy 


^ M. M.| India, p. 
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would always possess its peculiar interest from a historical 
point of view; while even if their priority with regard to 
the KArikAs and SAtras be doubted, they would always 
retain their value as showing us in how great a variety 
the systems of philosophy really existed in so large a country 
as India. 

These SamAsa-SAtras, it is true, are hardly more than 
a table of contents, a mere SAmkhyam or Pari-samkhyA, 
but that would only show once more that they presuppose 
the existence of a commentary from the very first. What 
we possess in the shape of commentaries may not be very 
old, for commentaries may come and go in different schools, 
while the SAtras which they intend to explain, would re- 
main unchanged, engraved on the memory of teachers and 
pupils. How tenacious that philosophical ParamparA was 
we can see from the pregnant fact that the AkhyAyikAs or 
stories, though left out in the KArikAs, must surely have 
existed both before and after the time of tsvara-Krish^m, 
for though absent in the Tattva-samAsa and in the KArikAs, 
they reappear in our SAmkhya-SAtras. Where were they 
during the interval if not in SAtras or KArikAs, now lost 
to us ? 

The commentary on the Tattva-samAsa, the publication 
of which we owe to Ballantyne, begins with an introduction 
which sounds, no doubt, like a late tradition, but reminds 
us in some respects of the dialogue at the beginning of the 
Chinese translation of the commentary on the SAmkhya- 
kArikAs. But though it may sound like a late tradition, 
it would be very difficult to prove that it was so. Chron- 
ology is not a matter of taste that can be settled by mere 
impressions. 

A certain BrAhman, we are told, overcome by the three 
kinds of pain, took refuge with the great JSishi Kapila, the 
teacher (not necessariljr the originator) of the SAmkhya ^ 
and having declared his family, his name, and his clan in 
order to become his pupil, he said : ‘ Reverend Sir, What is 
here on earth the highest (the summum bonuum)! What 
is truth ? What must I do to be saved ? ' 

^ In the Bh 4 gavata-pur&na I, 3, ix, Kapila is said to have revived the 
Sftmkhya (S&mkhya-S&ra, ed. Hall, p. 7, note). 
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Kapfla said, ‘I shall tell thee.’ Then follow the topics 
which are twenty-five in number : — 

Zilst of Twenty-flve Tattvas. 

L The eight Prakritis (primary and productive 
element^, 

1. liie Prakriti as Avyakta (the non-diflferentiated 

or undeveloped principle) ; 

2. The Buddhi (intellect), of eight kinds ; 

3. The Ahamk&ra (the subject), of three kinds 

(Vaik&rika, Tai^asa, Bhtitadi) ; 

4-8, The five Tanm^tras (essences) of sound, touch, 
colour, savour, and odour. 

II. The sixteen VikS,ras (modifications), 

( 9-13. The five Buddhlndriyas (perceptive organs) ; 
14-18. The five Karmendriyas (active organs) ; 

19. Manas (central organ or mind) ; 

20-24. The Mahslbhfi&is (material elements) ; 

III. 25. The Purusha (Spirit or Self). 


IV. The TraigUTiya (triad of forces). 

V. The Sa/J/rara (evolution). 

VI. The Pratisawi;ara (dissolution). 

VII. The Adhy&tma referring to the thirteen instru- 

VIII. The AdMbhfita • ments, i. e. to Buddhi, Ahamk&ra, 

IX. The Adhidaivata Manas, and the ten Indriyas. 

X. The five Abhibuddhis (apprehensions), five acts of 
Buddhi or the Indriyas. 

XI. The five Karmayonis (sources of activity). 

XII. The five VS-yus, winds or vital spirits. 

XIII. The five Karmatmans, kinds of Ahamkllra. 

XIV. Avidy&r (Nescience), fivefold, with sixty-two sub- 
divisions. 

XV. Aeakti (weakness), twenty-eightfold (nine Atushris 
and eight Asiddhis). 

XVI. Tushti (contentment), ninefold. 

XVIL Siddhi (perfection), eightfold. 

XVIII, MfilikArth€ts (cardinsd facts), ei^ht. 

XIX. Anugrahasarga (benevolent creation). 




THE AVYAKTA. 24 $ 

XX. Bhdtasarga (creation of material elements), fourteen. 

XXI. Bandha (bondage), threefold. 

XXIL Moksha (freedom), threefold. 

XXIII. PramS^-na (authorities), threefold. 

XXIV. DuAkha (pain), threefold. 

I have given these titles or headings in Sanskrit, and 
shall often have to use these Sanskrit terms, because their 
English equivalents, even when they can be found, are too 
often unintelligible or misleading without a commentary. 
This commentary which follows immediately on the Shtra, 
is meant to elucidate their meaning, and it does so on the 
whole satisfactorily, but the English word seems never to 
square the Sanskrit terras quite accurately. 

The commentator begins by asking, ‘ Now what are the 
eight PrakWtis ? ’ and he answers, again in technical terms 
which will have to be explained: I. ‘i. The Avyakta 
(chaos), 2. Buddhi (light or perception), 3. Ahamkara 
(subjectivity), and 4-8, the five Tanmatras (transcendental 
elements).’ 


The JLvTiMa. 

He then continues: 1. ‘Here then the Avyakta, neuter 
(the undeveloped), is explained. As in the world various 
objects such as water-jars, cloth, vases, beds, &c., are mani- 
fest, not so is the Avyakta manifest. It is not apprehended 
by the senses, such as the ear, &c. And why ? Because it 
has neither beginning, middle, nor end, nor has it any parts. 
It is inaudible, intangible, invisible, indestructible, eternal, 
without savour and odour. The learned declare it to be 
without beginning and middle, to be beyond what is great 
unchanging, pre-eminent. And again, this Avyakta is 
subtle, without attributes, without beginning or end, pro- 
ducing (Prasfita), but alone of all the eight Prakritis un- 
produced (Aprasfita), without parts, one only, but common 
to all. And these are its synonyms, that is to say, words 
applicable to the Avyakta, under certain circumstances: 

* Mahat in the sense of mind, and Pradh&na in the sense of nature, 
seem hardly to be appropriate here. 
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Pradhslna (principal), Brahman \ Pura (abode), Dhruva 
(unchanging), PradhAnaka (chief), Akshara (indestructible), 
Kshetra (field, object), Tamas (darkness), Prasfita (produc- 
tive)/ 

Bnddhl. 

2 . ‘And what is called Buddhi (intellect)? Buddhi is 
Adhyavas&ya (ascertainment). It is that through which 
there is in regard to a cow, &c., the conviction (Pratipatti), 
“ This is so and so, not otherwise, this is a cow, not a horse ; 
this is a post, not a man.” Such is Buddhi, the most won- 
derful phase of Prakriti.* 

Buddhi is generally taken here in its subjective or psycho- 
logical sense, but whatever native and European authorities 
may have to say, it is impossible that this should have been 
its original meaning in the mind of Kapila. If Buddhi 
meant only determination ( Adhyavasaya), even in its widest 
sense, it would clearly presuppose the later phases, not only 
Ahamkllra, Manas, Indriyas, as subjective, but likewise 
something that is knowable and determinable, such as 
Mahabhfitas, or at least TanmMras. Though this psycho- 
logical acceptation is the common acceptation of Buddhi 
among native writers on SS^mkhya, yet sense is more 
important than commentaries. The Buddhi or the Mahat 
must here be a phase in the cosmic growth of the universe, 
like Prakriti in the beginning, and the senses and the 
other organs of the soul; and however violent our pro- 
ceeding may seem, we can hardly help taking this Great 
Principle, the Mahat, in a cosmic sense. Now the first 
step after Avyakta, the undeveloped, dull, and as yet 
senseless Prakriti, can only be Prakriti as lighted up, as 
rendered capable of perception, and no longer as dull 
matter. If taken in a psychological sense, it supplies, no 
doubt, in a later stage, the possibility of individual per- 
ception also, or of the determination of this and that. But 

^ Brahman seems out of place here, and to be synonymous with 
Purusha or Atman rather than with the Avyakta. It is given as 
a synonym. of Purusha further on, but strictly speaking Praknti also 
would, from a Vedkntic point of view, fall to Brahman as being what is 
called the substantial cause of the world, but of an immaterial world, as 
it would seem. 
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briffinally it must have been meant as Praknti illuminated 
and intellectualised, and rendered capable of becoming at 
a later time the germ of Ahamk&ra (distinction of subject 
and object), Manas, mind, and Indriyas, apprehensive senses. 
Only after Prakriti has become lighted up or perceptive, 
only after mere material contact has become consciousness, 
can we imagine the distinction, whether general or indi- 
vidual, between subject and object (Ahamk^ra), and their 
new relation as perceiver and perceived, as ' I ’ on one side 
and ‘ this ’ and ‘ that * on the other. 

This may seem a very bold interpretation, and a complete 
forsaking of native guidance, but unless a more reasonable 
and intelligible account can be given of Buddhi, there seems 
no escape from it. 

What native interpreters have made of Buddhi may 
be seen in all their commentaries, for instance, VS^aspati- 
Misra’s commentary on K^rikli 23 : ‘ Every man uses first 
his external senses, then he considers (with the Manas), 
then he refers the various objects to his Ego (AhamkS,ra), 
and lastly he decides with his Buddhi what to do.' This 
may be quite right in a later phase of the development of 
Prakriti, it cannot possibly be right as representing the 
first evolution of Prakriti from its chaotic state towards 
light and the possibility of perception. It could not be the 
antecedent of Ahamk&ra, Manas, and even the TanmS,tras, 
if it were no more than the act of fixing this or that in 
thought. I am glad to find that Mr. S. C. Banerji on p. 146 
of his work arrives at much the same conclusion. 

There are eight manifestations of this Buddhi (intellect), 
(^i) Dharma, virtue, (2) G/?&na, knowledge, (3) VairS,gya, 
dispassionateness, (4) Aisvarya, superhuman power. 

As each of these requires explanation, he explains them by 
a very favourite process, namely, by contrasting them with 
their opposites, and saying that (i) Dharma, virtue, is the 
opposite of Adharma, vice, and is enjoined by ^ruti and 
Smriti, revelation and tradition. It is not opposed to, nay, 
it is in harmony with, the practice of the best people, and 
has happiness for its outward mark. 

(2) Gnkna, or knowledge, the opposite of AgfwAna or 
ignorance, is explained as the understanding of the twenty^ 
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five subjects (Tattvas), the states of thought (BhAva), and 
the elements (Bhfita). 

(3) Vairfigy a, dispassionateness, is the opposite of passion, 
and consists in not being dependent on or influenced by 
external objects, such as sound, &c. 

(4) Aifivarya, superhuman power, is the opposite of 
powerlessness, and consists of the eight qualities such as 
ATiiman, extreme minuteness, i.e. being able to assume the 
smallest form and weight, &c. ^ 

These four kinds of intellect (Buddhi) are classed as 
S^ttvika. 

Their opposites are classed as T&masa, dark or bad. 

Through virtue, as a means, there takes place going up- 
ward, through knowledge there arises liberation, through 
dispassionateness men are absorbed in Prakriti (Prakriti- 
laya ?), through superhuman power there comes unfettered 
movement. 

Thus has Buddhi in its eight forms been described. 

Synonjrms of Buddhi are, Manas, mind, Mati, thought, 
Mahat, the great, Brahmfi,^ masc., Khy&ti, discrimination, 
Pragf/ 5 &, wisdom, fituti, inspiration, Dhriti, firmness, Pra- 
grw&nasantati, continuity of thought, Smriti, memory, and 
DM, meditation. 

It is quite clear that in all these explanations Buddhi is 
taken as intellect, and as personal intellect, and that the 
idea of a cosmic stage of intellectuality has been entirely 
forgotten. Thus only can we account for the statement 
that this Buddhi, if dominated by Sattva (Guna of purity), 
is said to assume the form (Rfipa) of virtue, knowledge, 
dispassionateness, and superhuman powers, while, if domi- 
nated by Tamas (Guna of darkness), it takes the four 
opposite forms of vice, &c. How could this be possible 
before the distinction between subject and object has been 
realised by Ahamk&ra, and before Buddhi has assumed 

’ These Ahva^as are believed in by S&mkhya and Yoga, and are 
acquired by Yogins by means of long and i>ainfhl practices. 

* This also seems out of place here, unless the SAmkhyas give their 
own meaning both to Brahman and BrahmA. In later times Buddhi, 
taken colleotively, becomes the Up&dhi or mental limitation of BrahmA 
or Hiras^agarbha* 
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the character of sense-perception (BuddhlndriyS^wi) ? We 
have, in fact, to read the S&mkhya-philosophy in two 
texts, one, as it were, in the old uncial writing that shows 
forth here and there, giving the cosmic process, the other 
in the minuscule letters of a much later age, interpreted in 
a psychological or epistemological sense. 

3 . Now, he asks, What is called Ahamk&ra? And he 
answers, ‘It is Abhim&na, assumption or misconception, 
and this consists in the belief that I am in the sound, 
i. e. I hear, 1 feel, I see, I taste, and I smell, I am lord and 
rich, I am l«vara, I enjoy, I am devoted to virtue, by me a 
man was slain, I shall be slain by powerful enemies, &c.’ 

/Sa?)ikara in his commentary on the Vedfi^nta-Sfttras gives, 
though from a different point of view, some more instances, 
as when a man, because his wife and children are unhappy, 
imagines that he is unhappy, or that he is stout, thin, or 
fair, that he stands, walKS, or jumps, that he is dumb, 
impotent, deaf, blind, that he has desires, doubts, or fears, 
whereas all these things do not pertain to him at all, but 
to PrakWti only. 

‘ Synonyms of Ahamk&ra, or rather modifications of it, 
are VaikS^rika, modif^ng, Tsu^asa, luminous, BhfitgUii, the 
first of elements, S4num&na, dependent on inference, 
Niranumana, not dependent on inference.’ 

Here we must distinguish again between Ahamk&ra, as 
a cosmic power, and Ahamkd^ra as a condition presupposed 
in any mental act of an individual thinker. AhamkS^ra 
was so familiar in the sense of Egoism that, like Buddhi, 
it was taken in its ordinary rather than in its technical 
S&mkhya sense. I quite admit that this is a somewhat 
bold proceeding, but how to get without it at a proper 
understanding of the ancient Samkhya, the rival of the 
Ved&nta, I cannot see. We must remember that Ahamk&ra, 
whatever it mav mean in later times, is in the S&mkhya 
something developed out of primordial matter, after that 
matter has passed through Buddhi. Buddhi cannot really 
act without a distinction of the universe into subject imd 
object, without the introduction of the Ego or I, which 
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again is impossible without a Non-Ego, or something 
objective. After that only do we watch the development 
of what is objective in general into what is objectively this 
or that (the TanmAtras). But while the creation of what 
is subjective and objective is the only possible meaning of 
the cosmic AhamkAra, its psychological interpretation is 
far more easy. Thus we are told that there are three or 
four modifications of the Ahamkara, (i) the Vaikfi^rika, 
dominated by the Sattva-guTia, helps to do good works; 
(2) the Taigrasa, dominated by the RagrasgUTia, helps to do 
evil works; (3) the BhfitAdi, dominated by theTamas-gutia, 
helps to do hidden works ; (4) the S&num&na Aha^nk^ra is 
responsible for unintentional good; (5) the Niranum^lna, 
for unintentional evil works. This division, though rather 
confused, shows at all events that the AhamkAra is here 
treated as simply a moral agent, dominated by the Gunas, 
but no longer as a cosmic potentia. These five modes of 
Ahatnkara are spoken of as Karmslfcmans also, i. e. the very 
essence of our acts, while in another place the Tattva- 
samasa itself explains that AhamkAra should be taken as 
an act of Buddhi directed towards the perception of the 
nature of what is Self (subjective) or Not-Self (objective). 
Though AhamkA,ra means only the production of Ego, yet 
the production of Ego involves that of the Non-Ego, and 
thus divides the whole world into what is subjective and 
objective. 


Fiva Tuunitraa. 

4-8. If it is asked, What are the five TanmUtras (sub- 
stances)? he answers. The five substances or essences 'as 
emanating from Aha7nkdra, the essence of sound, contact, 
colour, savour, and odour. 

The essences of soimd are perceived in sounds only. 
Differences of sound, such as acute, ^ave, circumflexed, 
and the notes of the ^mut, such as Sna< 2 ^a, C, i 2 tshab]^, 
D, G^dh&ra, E, Madnyama, F, Pa/?Aama, G, Dhaivata, A, 
Nishada, B, are perceived ; but there is no difference in the 
essence of sound. 

The essences of touch are perceived in touch only. Dif- 
ferences of touch, such as soft, hard, rough, slippeiy, cold. 
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and hot, are perceived, but there is no difference in the 
essence of touch. 

The essences of colour are perceived in colour only. 
Differences of colour, such as white, red, black, green, yel- 
low, purple, are perceived, but there is no difference in the 
essence of colour. 

The essences of savour are perceived in savour only. 
Differences of savour, such as pungent, bitter, astringent, 
corrosive, sweet, acid, salt, are perceived, but there is no 
difference in the essence of savour. 

The essences of odour are perceived in odour only. 
Differences of odour, such as sweet and offensive, are per- 
ceived, but there is no difference in the essence of odour. 

Thus have the essences been indicated ; and their syn- 
onyms, though sometimes very inaccurate ones, are said to 
be : Avi^esha, not differentiated, and therefore not percep- 
tible, Mahabhdtas (?), the great elements ; PrakWtis, natures, 
Abhogya, not to be experienced, Anu, atomic, As&nta, not- 
pleasurable, Aghora, not-terrible, AmMAa, not-stupid ; the 
last thi'ee being negations of the qualities of the MahS,- 
bhiitas, according to the three Gun as preponderating in each. 
And if it is asked why these eight Prakritis only, from 
Avyakta to the Tanm&tras, are called Prakritis, the answer 
is because they alone Prakurvanti, they alone bring forth, 
or evolve. 

Sixteen ▼iktes. 

II. If it be asked ‘ Which are the sixteen Vikaras or 
evolutions ? ^ the answer is, ‘ the eleven sense organs (in- 
cluding Manas), and the five elements.* 


nve BnddhindriyMi. 

9-13. ‘ Now the organs are set forth; the ear, the skin, 
the eyes, the tongue, and the nose, constitute the five 
Buddhindriyas, or perceptive organs. 

The ear perceives as its object sound, the skin touch, the 
eye colour, the ton^e savour, the nose odour.’ 

Being produced from the Tanm&tras, the senses, as per- 
ceiving, are represented as being of the same nature as the 
objects perceived, a view of considerable antiquity. 
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Tire XmrmmkdxSymm, 

14-18. ‘The five Karmendriyas or organs of action, 
voice, hands, feet, the organ of excretion, and the organ of 
generation, perform each its own work. The voice utters 
words, the hands work, the feet perform movement, the 
organ of excretion evacuation, the organ of generation 
pleasure.’ 

Muuui. 

19. ‘Manas, mind, both perceptive and active, performs 
its acts of doubting and ascertaining.’ 

Central organ of the senses or koivov aMrfTTjpiop might 
be the nearest approach to the meaning of Manas; but 
mind may do, if we only remember its SAmkhya definition, 
as perceptive, like the other organs, and at the same time 
active like the Karmendriyas. 

‘ Thus have the eleven organs been explained. Their 
s^onyms are Kara^a, instruments, VaikArika, changing, 
Niyata, special, PadlLni, appliances^, Avadhr^tlini, kept 
under (?), Anu, atomic, Aksha organ.’ 




ao-24. ‘The MahAbhfttas, or gross elements, are earth, 
water, light, air, and ether.’ 

Here the earth, we are told, helps the other four, by 
being their support. Water helps the other four by moist- 
ening. Light helps the other four by ripening. Air helps 
the other four by drying. Ether helps the other four by 
giving space. 

‘ Earth is possessed of five qualities, sound, touch, colour, 
savour, and odour. Water is possessed of four qualities, 
sound, touch, colour, and savour. Light is possessed of 
three qualities, sound, touch, and colour. Air is possessed 
of two qualities, sound and touch. Ether has one quality, 
sound. Thus are the five MahAbhfitas explained. 

Their synonyms are : Bhfitas, elements, ^Bhfita-vibeshas, 
^>ecial elements, VikHras, modifications, AkWtis, species, 
Tanu, skin (or body?), Vigraha, shapes, S&nta, pleasurable, 


^ Garbe, S&mkhya-Philosophie, p. 257. 
> Or Aksbara. imperishable ? 
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Ghora, fearfal, 

Vik^ras been described.’ 


stupid. Thus have the sixteen 


Pnmslub. 


III. 25. Now it is asked, ‘What is the Purusha?’ and 
the answer is, ‘ Purusha is without berinning, it is subtle, 
omnipresent, perceptive, without qumities, eternal, seer, 
experiencer, not an agent, knower of objects, spotless, not 
producing. Why is it called Purusha? Because of its 
being old (PuTknkt)y because it rests in the body (Puri 
sayate), and because it serves as Purohita (Director).' 
These are, of course, fanciful etymologies; and we can 
hardly doubt that we have, in the name of Purusha, a recol- 
lection of the Vedic Purusha, one of the many names of the 
supreme deity, by the side of Visvakarman, Hiranyagarbha, 
Pra(;&pati, &c. Like Brahman when conceived as Atman, 
Purusha also was probably used both for the divine and 
for the human side of the same power. It is the multi- 
plicity only of the Purusha which is peculiar to the Sa^i- 
khya-philosophy. 

‘ And why is the Purusha without beginning ? Because 
there is no beginning, no middle, and no end of it.' This 
is not a very satisfactory answer, but it is probably meant 
for no more than that we never perceive a beginning, 
middle, or end of it. Why is it subtle ? Because it is 
without parts and supersensuous. Why omnipresent ? Be- 
cause, like the sky, it reaches everything, and its extent is 
endless. Why perceptive ? Because it perceives (that is, 
for a time) pleasure, pain, and trouble. Why without 
qualities ? Because the qualities of good, indifferent, and 
bad are not found in it. Why eternal ? Because it was 
not made, and cannot be made. Why seer ? Because it 
perceives the modifications of PrakWti. Why enjoyer? 
Because being perceptive it perceives (for awhile) pleasure 
and pain. Why not an agent ? Because it is indifferent and 
without the qualities (Gunaja). Why the knower of body 
or of objects ? Because it knows the qualities of objective 
bodies. Why sTOtless? Because neither good nor evil 
acts belong to the Purusha, Why not prcSucing ? Be- 
cause it has no seed, that is, it can produce nothing. Thus 
has the Purusha of the S^mkhya been described. 
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The synonyms of Pumshaare, Atman, Self, Pumsln, male, 
PumgutiagrantuglvaA, a male living creature, Kshetragry?a, 
knower of objects or of the body, Nara, man, Kavi, poet. 
Brahman, Akshara, indestructible, Prciiia, spirit, Ya^kaA 
anybody, Sa<, He. 

. Thus have the twenty-five substances been described, 
viz. the eight Prakritis, the sixteen Vikllras, and the 
Purusha. He who knows these twenty-five substances, 
whatever stage of life he may be in, and whether he wear 
matted hair, a topknot, or be shaven, he is liberated, there 
is no doubt. This verse is often quoted by SS.mkhya philo- 
sophers. Here, it seems, the first part of the Tattva-samasa 
is ended, containing a list of the twenty-five Tattvas, in the 
three divisions of Prakritis, Vik^ras, and Purusha. 

Purusha (subject). 

I. Praknti (object). 

Avyakta (chaos). 

9. Mahat or Buddhi (light and intelligence as Samashd, not yet 
I individualised). 

3. Ahamk&ra (subjectivation). 

5 TanmStras (SAttvika) 10 Indriyas, oxgans (R&gasa) + i Manas (mind) 
(subtle elements). (5 Buddhindriyas, 5 Karmendriyas, and Manas). 

Tanm&tras. Buddhindriyas. Karmendriyas. 

1. Sound, Sabda. i. Srotra, hearing i. Speaking in tongue. 

in ear. 

2. Touch, Sparsa. a. Tvak, touch in 2. Grasping in hands. 

skin. 

3. Colour, Rdpa. 3. Kakshus, seeing 3. Moving in feet. 

in eye, 

4. Savour, Rasa. 4. Gihv&, tasting 4. Evacuating in P&yu. 

in tongue. 

5. Odour, Gandha. 5. Ghr&na, smell- 5. Generating in Upastha, 

ing in nose. 

5 Mah&bhiitas (T&masa). 

I. Ak&sa, ether (sabda). 

9. VAyu, air (sabda + sparsa). 

3. Te^as, fire (aabda + sparsa + rfipa). 

4. Ap, water (sabda + sparsa + rfipa + rasa). 

5. Pnthivi, earth (sabda + sparsa 4 rfipa + rasa 4 gandha). 

^ As yah, the relative pronoun could hardly be used as a name, 
1 supposed it might be meant for the indefinite pronoun yahkah, but this 
is doubtfuL 
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la Pnrnali* aa Agantt 

Now follow a number of special questions, which seemed 
to require fuller treatment. The first is, Is the Purusha an 
agent, or is he not ? If Purusha were an agent, he would 
do good actions only, and there would not be the three 
different kinds of action. The three kinds of action are 

(1) Good conduct, called virtue (Dharma), which consists in 
kindness, control and restraint (of the organs), freedom 
from hatred, reflection, displaying of supernatural powers. 

( 2 ) But passion, anger, greed, fault-finding, violence, 
discontent, rudeness, shown by change of countenance, 
these are called indifferent conduct. 

(3) Madness, intoxication, lassitude, nihilism, devotion to 
women, drowsiness, sloth, worthlessness, impurity, these 
are called bad conduct. 

We see here once more that the three Gunas must have 
had originally a much wider meaning than is here described. 
They are here taken as purely moral qualities, whereas 
originally they must have had a much larger cosmic sense. 
They are not qualities or mere attributes at all ; they are 
on the contrary ingredients of Prakrit! in its differentia- 
tion of good, indifferent, bad ; bright, dim and dark ; light, 
mobile, heavy. We see here the same narrowing of cos- 
mical ideas which we had to point out before in the case of 
Buddhi and AhamkHra, and which, it seems to me, would 
render the ori^nal conception of the S 5 ,mkhya-philosophy 
quite unmeaning. We must never forget that, even when 
the SS-mkhya speaks of moral qualities, these qualities 
belong to nature as seen by the Purusha, never to Purusha 
apart from Prakriti, 

T1ixe« CKifias. 

Whenever this triad is perceived in the world it is clear 
that agency belongs to the Gunas, and it follows that 
Purusha is not the agent. 

Deceived by passion and darkness, and taking a wrong 
view of these Gu?ias which belong to Praknti, not to himseli, 
a fool imagines that he himself is the agent, though in 
reality he is unable by himself to bend even a straw. Nay, 
he becomes an agent, as it were, foolish and intoxicated by 
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vain imagination and saying, ^All this was made by me 
and belongs to me/ 

And then it is said (in the Bhagavad-gitli III, ‘ Acts 
are effected by the ^qualities (Gutias) of Prakriti in every 
way, but the Self (Atman), deluded by the conceit of the I 
(AhamkAra), imagines that the I is the agent/ 

Ibid. XIII, 31 

‘This imperishable supreme Self, from being without 
beginning and devoid of qualities, neither acts nor suffers, 
even while staying in the body/ 

And XIII, ^^9:— 

‘ He sees (aright) who looks upon actions as in all re- 
spects performed by Prakriti alone, and upon the Self as 
never an agent/ 


iB Pnnuilia one or many? 

Now comes the important question, Is that Purusha one 
or many ? The answer to this question divides the S&.m- 
khya from the VedAnta-philosophy. The SAmkhya answer 
is that the Purusha is clearly many, because of the variety 
in the acts of pleasure, pain, trouble, confusion and purify- 
ing (of race), health, ^birth and death ; also on account of 
the stages in life (Asrama) and the difference of caste 
(Vartia). If there were but one Purusha, as the Vedsintins 
hold, then if one were happy, all would be happy ; if one 
were unhappy, all would be unhappy, and so on in the case 
of people affected by trouble, confusion of race, purity of 
race, health, birth and death. Hence there is not one 
Purusha, but many, on account of the manifoldness indi- 
cated by form, birth, a.bode, fortune, society or loneliness. 
Thus Kapila, Asuri, Paw/casikha and Patawgrali, and all 
other S^mkhya teachers describe Purusha as many. 

Ved&nta Sayings. 

But teachers who follow the Ved^ta, such as Harihara, 
HiraTiyagarbha, Yy&sa, and others, describe Purusha as one. 
And why so ? Because (as the VedS,nta says), 

I. ‘ Purusha is all this, what has been and what is to be, 
he is lord of that immortality which springs up by (sacri- 
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ficial) food, that is, he is beyond the immortality of the 
ordinary immortal gods K 

а. That is Agni, that is V&yu, that is Shrya, that is 
A'andramas, that is pure, that is Brahman, that is water 
and Pra^^pati 

3. That is true, that is immortal, it is liberation, it io 
the highest point, it is indestructible, it is the glory of the 
sun ; 

4. Higher than which there is nothing else, nothing 
smaller, and nothing greater, the One stands like a tree 
planted in the sky ; by him and by the Purusha, all this 
is filled » ^ 

5. Having hands and feet everywhere, having mouth, 
head and eyes everywhere, hearing everywhere in this 
world, it stands covering everything; 

б. Shining^ through the qualities {Guna) of all the 
senses, and yet free from all the senses, the master of all, 
the Lord, the great refuge of all ; 

7. He is all substances everywhere, the Self of all, the 
source of all ; that in which everything is absorbed, that 
the s^es know as Brahman. 

8. For ® there is but one Self of beings, settled in every- 
body, it is seen as one and as many, like the moon in the 
water. 

9. For he alone, the great Self, dwells in all beings, 
whether moving or motionless, he by whom all this was 
spread out. 

ic. This Self of the world is one — by whom was it made 
manifold ? Some speak of the Self as several, because of 
the existence of knowledge, &c. (because knowledge is 
different in different people). 

II. Wise® people see the same (Atman) in the Brahman, 

^ These verses are meant to represent the views of the Ved&nta, and 
they are mostly taken from the Upanishads. The first from Svet. Up. 
Ill, 15, occurs also Taitt. Ar. Ill, la, i, and in the Rig-veda X, ^ a, 
where we should read, Ydt ^nen&dhirdhatl, see Deussen, Geschichte, 
I, p. 15a. 

* Mah&n&r. Up. I, 7 ; cf. VAp. Samh. 3a, i. 

* Svet. Up. Ill, 9 ; Mahkn&r. Up. X, ao. 

* Svet. Up. Ill, 17 ; cf. Bhag. Git& XIII, 14. 

. * Brahmabindu Up. xa* * Cf. Bhag. Glt& V, xR 

S 
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in worms and insects, in the outcast, in the dog and the 
elephant, in beasts, cows, gadflies, and gnats. 

12 , 13. As one and the same string passes through gold, 
and pearls, jewels, corals, porcelain, and silver, thus is one 
and the same Self to be known as dwelling everywhere in 
cows, men, and in elephants, deer,* &c. 

We see in these extracts a mixture of Vedanta and 
Samkhya terms and ideas; and in verse 10 the two views 
of Brahman being one, and the Purusha being many, are 
given in the same breath. 

Early Selatlon 'betwaan VedkntA and Sdmkhara. 

The relation between Slimkhya and Vedanta during the 
Upanishad-period is by no means clear. Most scholars 
seem to regard it as a kind of syncretism, but it may also 
represent to us a period of philosophic thought when these 
two views of the world were not yet finally differentiated, 
and were not felt to be altogether incompatible. Though 
there is in the Upanishads which we possess a decided pre- 

g onderance of a VedS/ntic interpretation of the world, the 
sL'mkhya philosophers are not altogether wrong when they 
maintain that their view also can be supported by Vedic 
authority. All these views were at first no more than 
guesses at truth, gropings in the dark ; but the idea that if 
the one was right the other must be wrong, belongs de- 
cidedly to a later period, to that of systematised and con- 
troversial philosophy. There are certain technical terms, 
such as Purusha, Buddhi, Gunas, &c., which are looked 
upon as the peculiar property of the SS,mkhya, and others, 
such as Atman, Brahman, Avidylt, M^yjt, &c., which remind 
us at once of the Ved&nta-philosophy ; but even these 
terms are used far more freely in the BrsLhmaims and 
Upanishads than in the Darsanas, nor are they always used 
in the same sense or in the same order by earlier and later 
authorities. 

Thus we read in the KIl^Aaka Up, III, 10, ii : — 

^ Beyond the senses are the objects (Artha), beyond the 
objects is the mind (Manas), beyond ^the mind is intellect 
(Buddhi), the Great Self (Mah&n Atm^) is beyond the 
intellect. Beyond the Great there is the Undeveloped 
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(Avyakta), beyond the undeveloped there is the Purusha. 
Beyond the Purusha there is nothing, that is the goal, the 
highest point/ 

In the same Upanishad, VI, 7, 8, we read: — 

^Beyond the senses is the mind, beyond the mind the 
highest being (Sattvam Uttamam), higher than that being 
is the great Self (Mah^n Atm&), beyond this great (Self) is 
the highest, the Undeveloped. 

Beyond the Undeveloped is the Purusha, the all-pervading 
and imperceptible. Every creature that knows him is 
liberated, and obtains immortality/ 

The successive development, as here described, is not in 
strict accordance with the systematic S&.mkhya, but still 
less does it represent to us VedS^ntic ideas. Even the two 
accounts, as given in the same Upanishad, vary slightly, 
showing to us how little of technical accuracy there was as 
yet during the Upanishad-period. We get — 

III, 10, II, VI. 7, 8. 

1. Indriyas. Indriyas. 

2. Arthas, 

Manas. Manas. 

Buddhi, ^ Sattvam^ Uttamam. 

Mah^n AtmS., Mah^n AtmS.. 

Avyakta. Avyakta. 

Purusha, Purusha. 


3 - 

4 - 

O' 

6 , 


The omission of the Arthas as objects would not signify, 
because, as Indriy&.rthas, they are implied by the Indriyas 
or senses. But why should Buddhi, generally the first 
emanation of Prakriti in its undeveloped (Avyakta) state, 
be replaced by Sattvam Uttamam, the Highest Being? 
The word may be meant for Buddhi, for Buddhi is often 
called Mahat, the Great, but why it should be called Great 
is difficult to say. It is certainly not an equivalent of the 
Phenician Mot, as Professor Wilson conjectured many years 
ago h MahlUi Atm& looks like a Ved^ntic term, but even 
then it would only occupy the place of (?iv&;tmS;, the indi- 


^ See S&mkhya-S(itras 1 , 61, 71 ; the Ek&dasakam is S&ttvikam, cf. II, 
18, that is the five Buddhtndriyas, the five Karmendriyas, and the 
Manas; see Garbe, S&mkhya-pravakana-bh&shya, p. i88. 
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vidualised Self, and how could this be said to emanate from 
the Avyakta ? 

Another passage which reminds us of S^lmkhya rather 
than of VedS,nta-philosOThy occurs in the Maitr&y. Up. 
II, 5, where we read : ‘ He who has the name of Purusha, 
and is very small, intangible, invisible, dwells of his own 
will ^ here in part as a man who is fast asleep awakes of 
his own will. And this part, which is entirely intelligent, 
present in every single man, knowing the body, attested by 
conceiving (Manas), willing (Buddhi), and belief in subject 
and object (Ahamksira) is Pragf&pati, called Visva. By him, 
the intelligent, is the body m^e intelligent, and he is the 
driver thereof.’ 

This passage does not contain much of Samkhya thought, 
yet the words Purusha and possibly BuddhipClirvam seem 
to allude to Kapila’s ideas rather than to those of B&darS,- 
ya7ia. Other words also, such as Samkalpa, Adhyavas&.ya 
and Abhimslna, in the sense of AhamkSxa, point to the 
same source. The whole passage, however, is obscure, nor 
does the commentator help us much, unless he is right in 
recognising here the germs of the later Ved&.ntic ideas of 
a Pragr^ati, called Visva or VaisvS^nara (VedS^nta-slira, 
§ 138), Taigrasa and Frkgia,, 

One more passage of the MaitrSiy. Upanishad, III, 2, 
may here be mentioned, as reminding us of SAmkhya 
doctrines. There we read: ‘There is indeed that other 
different one, called the elemental Self (BhtitS^tmsL) who, 
overcome by the bright and dark fruits of action, enters on 
a good or evil birth, so that his course is upward or down- 
ward, and that overpowered by the pairs (the opposites) he 
roams about. And this is the explanation. The five 
Tanm&tras (of sound, touch, light, taste, and smell) are 
called Bhfita (elements), and the five Mahsi>bhfitas (gross 
elements) also are called Bhflta. Then the aggregate of all 
these' is called /Sarira, body, and he who dwells in that body 
is called Bhfit&tman (the elementary Atman). True^ his 

^ The Anubhuti-prak&sa reads Buddhipdrvam ; Deu-seu translates 
Abuddhipdrvam. 

* As to the idea of parts (Amsa), see Ved&nta-Sdtras II, 3 , 43 , and 
Thibaut's remarks in his Intr^action, p. xcviL 
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immortal Atmatr (Self) remains untainted, like a drop of 
water on a lotus-leaf ; but he, the Bhhtfttman, is in the 
power of the Gunas of Prak^^iti. Then, thus overpowered, 
he becomes bewildered, and because thus bewildered, he sees 
not the creator, i.e. the holy Lord, abiding within him.. 
Carried along by the Gurias, darkened, unstable, fickle, 
crippled, full of devices, vacillating, he enters, into Abhi- 
m&na (conceit of subject and object), believing " I am he, 
this is mine,” &c. He binds himself by himself, as a bird 
is boimd by a net, and, overcome afterwards by the fruits 
of what he has done, he enters on a good or evil birth, 
downward or upward in his course, and, overcome by the 
pairs, he roams about.* 

Here we see again a mixture of S&,mkhya and Ved&nta 
ideas, the SiLmkhya claiming such terms as Prakriti and 
Gutias, the Vedlinta such terms as Atman and possibly 
Bhfitatman. This Bhiit^ltman, however, is by no means so 
clear as has sometimes been imagined. It is a term peculiar 
to the Maitr^ly. Upanishad, and seems to have been 
borrowed from it when it occurs in some of the later 
Upanishads. If, like many other things in the Maitr^y. 
Upanishad, it is to be looked upon as belonging to the 
SSimkhya-system, we must remeniber that Atman, though 
quoted sometimes as a synonym of Purusha, cannot m 
supposed to stand here for Purusha. A compound such 
as Bhfita-Purusha would be impossible. The Maitr&y. 
Up. Ill, I itself says that the Atman of Bhfit&tman is 
another, though likewise called Atman, and that he dwells 
in the body, 5farira, which is a compound of Tanmiltras, 
Bhfltas, and Mah&bhfitas. It would therefore correspond 
to the Ved&ntic G'lv&tman. But if this Bhfit&tman is said 
to spring from Prakriti, it could not possibly stand for the 
Purusha of the S&mkhyas, because their Purusha does not 
spring from Prakriti, as little as Prakriti springs from him. 
Nor could any Atman be said to be purely objective. In 
fact, strictly speaking, this Bhfit&tman fits neither into the 
Ved&nta, nor into flie Sft-mkhya-philosophy, and would 
rather seem to belong to a philosophy in which these two 
views of the world were not yet finally separated. 

Another difficult and rather obscure expression in the 
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Maitr&y. Upanishad is NiiAtman ( 8 dhsllo^\ an expression 
which would be impossible in the Ved&,nta-philosophy, and 
is certainly perplexing even in the S&mkhya. 

A similar mixture of philosophical terms meets us in the 
Svetaavatara Upanishad. In verse I, 10, for instance, we 
have Pradhfi-na, which is S&.mkhya, and Md,y&, which is 
VedS;nta, at least the later Vedfi.nta, while in IV, 10 MUyS. 
is directly identified with Prakriti. Purusha occurs in 
III, where it evidently stands for Brahman, IV, i. 
But though in this Upanishad S^bmkhya ideas would seem 
to prevail, Ved&nta ideas are not excluded. The very name 
of SS,7nkhya' and Yoga occurs (VI, 13), but the name of 
Ved&nta also is not absent, VI, 22. In all this we may 
possibly get a glimpse of a state of Indian philosophy 
which was, as yet, neither pure SS;7>ikhya nor pure Vedfi,nta, 
unless we look on these Upanishads as of a far more 
modem date, and on their philosophy as the result of a later 
syncretism. 

IV. If now we return to the Tattva-samsUaa, we meet 
first of all with some more remarks about the three Gunas, 
Sattva, explained as virtue, purity, goodness ; Ragras, ex- 
plained as dust, mist, passion, movement, and Tamas, dark- 
ness, as ignorance. Colebrooke had already warned us 
agfainst taking the Gunas of the SS,mkhya in the sense 
of qualities. ‘These three qualities,' he says, ‘are not 
mere accidents of nature, but are of its essence, and enter 
into its composition like diflerent rivers forming one stream, 
though for a time retaining their different colours.' Con- 
stituent ‘ parts ' might be a better rendering, but for the 
present it is best to retain Guna, there being neither thought 
nor word in English corresponding to Gu'ua, as defined in the 
SSimkhya. We ourselves have inherited our ideas of sub- 
stance and quality from Greek and medieval philosophers, 
but even with us a definition of inherent qualities is by 
no means easy, considering that our substances never exist 

^ S&mkbya should be here taken as the title of the two systems, S&mkhya 
and Yoga, or better still as one word, S&mkhyayoga. It cannot well 
mean PrUfung. 
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without qualities, nor our qualities without substances. 
Our commentary continues: — 

He now asks, What is the triad of Gunas ? and the answer 
is, the triad consists of Goodness, Passion, and Darkness. 
The triad of Gunas means the three Gunas. 

Goodness (Sattva) is of endless variety, such as calm- 
ness, lightness, complacency, attainment of what is wished 
for, contentment, patience, ioy, &c. In short it consists of 
happiness. 

Passion is of endless variety, such as grief, distress, separa- 
tion, excitement, attainment of what is evil, &c. In short 
it consists of pain. 

Darkness is of endless variety, such as covering, ignorance, 
disgust, misery, heaviness, sloth, drowsiness, intoxication, &c. 
In short it consists of trouble or madness. 

Thus far has the triad of the Gunas been explained. Let 
it be known that goodness is all that is bright, passion all 
that excites, and darkness all that is not bright. This is 
what is named Traigunya. 

These Gunas have b^n again and again explained as 
Dravyslni, matter; quality and what is qualified being 
considered in the Setmkhya as inseparable. The four sides 
of a cube, for instance, would be called its Gunas as much 
as the blue of the sky. These Gunas act a very prominent 
part in Indian philosophy, and have quite enter^ into the 
sphere of popular thought. We can best explain them by 
the general idea of two opposites and the middle term 
between them, or as Hegel’s thesis, antithesis and synthesis, 
these being manifested in nature by light, darkness, and 
mist ; in morals by good, bad, and indifferent, with many 
applications and momfications. If the S&mkh^as look on 
certain objects as happy instead of happifying, &&, we 
should remember that we also call sugar sweet, meaning 
that it calls forth the sensation of sweetness in us. The 
Hindus look upon the state of equilibrium of the three 
Guaas as perfect, and they see in the preponderance of any 
one of them the first cause of movement and activity in 
Prakrit! or nature, in fact the beginning of creation. 
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SafSAwra aaft FratiMiStexa. 

V, VI. Then comes the question, What is Sa^fcara and 
what is Pratisa/?A»ra ? The answer is, Sa/iifcara is evolution, 
Pratisa/?^:ara dissolution or re-involution. Evolution is as 
follows : From the Avyakta (undeveloped Prakriti) before 
explained, when superintended by the high and omnipresent 
Purusha (Spirit), Buddhi (intellect) arises, and this of eight 
kinds. From this Buddhi, the substance of intellect, arises 
Ahamk&^ra (conceit of I, or subjectivity). Ahamk&ra is of 
three kinds, VaikiLrika, modified, that is, modified of Sattva^; 
Taigasa, luminous, as under the influence of Ra^as pro- 
ducing the Buddhindriyas ; and Bhfit&»di {first of elements). 
From the modified or Vaik^rika Ahamk&ra, which under 
the influence of Tamas produces the gross material elements, 
spring the gods and the senses ; from the first of elements, 
BhfitSdi, the Tanm&tras (essences); from the luminous, 
Tai^asa, both. From the Tanm^^tras, essences, are produced 
the material elements. This is the development or Sa/iA^^ra. 
Pratisa^A^ara or dissolution is as follows: The material 
elements are dissolved into the essences, Tanm&tras, the 
essences and senses into Ahamk&ra, Ahamk&ra into Buddhi 
(intellect), Buddhi into Avyakta (the undeveloped), all being 
different forms of Prakriti. The Undeveloped is nowhere 
dissolved, because it was never evolved out of anything. 
Know both Prakrtti and Purusha as having no beginning. 
Thus has dissolution been explained. 

AdlijratBUS Adhilil&atA, aaa A 41 itdaiv>ta. 

VII-IX. Now it is asked, What is meant by Adhy&tma 
(subjective), Adhibhfita (objective), and Adhidaivata (per- 
taining to deity)? To tUs it is answered. Intellect is 
subjective, what is to be perceived is objective, Brahm& is 
deity. AhamkAra is subjective, what is to be received and 
perceived bv it is objective, Budra is the deity. Manas, 
mind, is subjective, what is to be conceived is objective, 
£andra, moon, is the deity. The ear is subjective, what is 
to be heard is objective, Ak&sa, ether, is the deity. The 
skin is subjective, what is to be toudied is objective, V4yu, 

^ Okurbe, Sftmkhya-Philosophie, p. 236, 
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wind, is the deity. The eye is subjective, what is to be 
seen is objective, Aditya, the sun, is the deitjr. The ton^e 
is subjective, what is to be tasted is objective, Varuna * is 
the deity. The nose is subjective, what is to be smelled is 
objective, Earth is the deit^. The voice is subjective, what 
is to be uttered is objective, Agni, fire, is the deity. The 
two hands are subjective, what is to be grasped is objective, 
Indra is the deity. The feet are subjective, what has to be 
gone over is objective, Vishnu is the deity. The organ of 
excretion is subjective, what is to be excreted is objective, 
Mitra is the deity. The organ of generation is subjective, 
what is to be enjoyed is objective, Pra^apati, lord of 
creatures, is the deity. Thus in the case 01 each of the 
thirteen instruments is there what is subjective, what is 
oby ctive, and the deity. 

Whoever has properly learnt the substances, the forms 
of the qualities (Gunasvarfip&ni), and the deity (Adhi- 
daivatam) is fre^ from evil and released from ml his 
sins ; he experiences the qualities (Gunas), but is not united 
to them. Here ends, the discussion of the Tattvas (sub- 
stances) 

AVbllmimdm (6). 

X. Now what are the five Abhibuddhis (apprehensions) ? 
The answer is. They are Vyavas&ya, ascertainment, Abhi- 
m&na, conceit, Ikkhk, desire, Kartavyat&, determination to 
act or will, Kriy&, action. 

The apprehension that this has to be done by me is 
ascertainment ; an act of the intellect. Abhim&na, conceit, 
is directed towards the perception of the nature of Self and 
not-Self, it is Ahamkfi,ra, an act of the intellect. 
desire, is wish, an idea of the mind, an act of the intellect. 
Eartavyat&, the will of doing such acts as hearing, &c., 

^ Evidently taken already as ^ of the waters. 

* 1 ought to say that in this and the subseqnent paragraphs I had 
often to be satisfied with giving the wv^rda such as they stand, without 
being myself able to connect any definite ideas with them. 1 did not 
like to leave them out altogether, but while they may be safely passed 
over by philosophical readers, they may, I hope, elicit from Sanskrit 
scholars some better elucidation than I am able to ^ve. At present most 
of them seem to me to consist of useless distinctions and hair-splitting 
definitions of words. 
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performed by the senses that have sound, &c., for their 
objects, is an act of the intellect pertaining to the Bud- 
dnmdriyas. EriyS., the act of the intellect, such as 
roeaking, &c., pertaining to the Earmendriyas, is action 
Thus have five Abhibuddhis (apprehensions) been ex- 
plained. 

Xarmayonis (5). 

XI. What are the five Karmayonis ? The answer is 
that they are Dhriti, energy, /Sraddhsl, faith or faithfulness, 
SukhS,, bliss, Avividishib, carelessness, Vividishfi^, desire of 
knowledge. 

The character of Dhriti or energy is when a man resolves 
and carries out his resolution. Sraddh^, faith or faithful- 
ness, is said to consist in study of the Veda religious student- 
ship, sacrificing and causing sacrifices to be performed, 
penance, giving and receiving proper gifts, and making 
Homa-oblations. 

But Sukhli or bliss arises when a man, in order to obtain 
blessedness, devotes himself to knowledge, sacrifices and 
penance, being always engaged in penitential acts. 

Avividishfi, or carelessness consists in the heart’s being 
absorbed in the sweetness of sensual pleasures. 

Vividishft, or desire of knowledge is the source of know- 
ledge of thoughtful people. What has to be known is the 
oneness (belonging to Prakriti), the separateness (of Purusha 
and Prakriti), &c., (Prakriti) ^ing eternal, and not-perci- 
pient, subtle, mth real products, and not to be disturbed ; 
and this is Vividishfl,. ... It is a state belonging to Prakriti 
destroying cause and effect. Thus have the five Kar- 
mayonis been explained (?). 

Some portions of these verses are obscure, and the text 
is probably corrupt. I have taken Qfteyk for Gneyam, 
referring to each of the subjects with which Vividishft,, the 
desire of knowledge, is concerned. The construction is very 
imperfect, but may be excused in what is after all no more 
than an index. I separate Sfikshmam and take it in the 
sense of Sfikshmatvam. Satk&ryam refers to the Satkfi.rya- 
v&da. The third line is quite unintelligible to me, and 


^ The text is somewhat doubtful. 
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Ballantyne has very properly left it altogether untrans^ 
lated. It may mean that VividishA is a state belonging to 
PrakWti which helps to destroy cause and effect by showing 
that they are one and the same, but this is a mere guess. 

▼Acfiui (B)* 

XII, What are the V&yus (windsj? They are Pr&na, 
ApAna, SamAna, Ud&na, and VyAna, i.e. the winds in the 
bodies of those who have bodies. The wind called PrgiTia 
is superintended by mouth and nose, and is called PrsiTia 
because it leads out or moves out. The wind called ApAna 
is superintended by the navel, and is called ApAna because 
it leads away and moves downward. The wind called 
SamAna is superintended by the heart, and is called Samana 
because it leads equally and moves equally. The wind 
called UdAna is superintended by the throat. It is called 
UdfiLna because it goes upward and moves out. VyAna 
is the all-pervader. Thus have the five winds been ex- 
plained. 

The real meaning of these winds has never been dis- 
covered. If they are rendered by vital spirits, nothing is 
gained except explaining obscurum per obscurius. They 
may have been intended to account for the vital processes 
which make the action of the senses (Indriyas) and of 
other organs of the body also, possible, but their original 
intention escapes us altogether. They form a kind of 
physical organism or AntaAkaram, but their special func- 
tions are often stated differently by different authors. 

KmxmMmmMM ( 6 ). 

XIII. What are the five KarmAtmans, the (Ego as 
active)? They are VaikArika, Tai^jrasa, BhfitAdi, §Anu- 
mstna, and NiranumAna. The Vaik&rika, modifying, is the 
doer of good works. The Taigrasa, luminous, is the doer of 
bad works. The Bhfitftdi first of elements, is the doer of 
hidden works. If associated with inference (SAnum&na), 
the Ahamk&ra is the doer of what is good and reasonable ; 

^ BhiltAdi is used in the sense of Manas, because the Bhdtas, though 
springing from the TanmAtras, are due to it. 
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if not associated with inference (Nirannmftna) it is the doer 
of what is not good and not reasonable. Thus have the five 
Earm&tmans been explained. 

AvldyAt VM0i«iic* (5). 

XIV. What is the fivefold Avidy& (Nescience) 1 It is 
Tamas, darkness, Moha, illusion, Mah&moha, great illusion, 
T4misra, gloom, AndhatSmisra, utter gloom. Here dark- 
ness and illusion are again each eightfold, great illusion is 
tenfold, gloom and utter gloom are eighteenfold. Tamas, 
darkness, is the misconception that Self is identical with 
things which are not Self, namely with Prakriti, Avyakta, 
Buddhi, Ahamkara, and the five Tanm&tras. Moha, illu- 
sion, is the misconception arising from the obtainment of 
supernatural powers, such as minuteness and the rest. 
MahSmoha, great illusion, is when one supposes oneself to 
be liberated in the ten states with regard to the objects 
of sound, colour, &c., whether heard or seen, &c. Gloom is 
unrestrained hatred, directed against the eightfold super- 
human powers, such as minuteness, &c., and against the 
tenfold world of sense causing threefold pain. Utter 
gloom is that distress which arises at the tune of death 
after the eightfold human power has been acquired, and 
the tenfold world of sense has been conquered. Thus has 
ignorance with sixty-two subdivisions been explained. 

JLj»kti, wmomm (as). 

XV. What is called the twenty-eightfold weakness? 
The faults of the eleven organs of sense and the seventeen 
faults of the intellect. First, with regard to the organs of 
sense, there is deafness in the ear, dmlness in the tongue, 
leprosy in the skin, blindness in the eye, loss of smeu in 
the nose, dumbness in the voice, crippleoness in the hands, 
lameness in the feet, constipation in tne organ of excretion, 
impotence in the organ of generation, madness in the mind ; 
these are defects of the eleven organs. The seventeen 
defects of the intellect are the opposites of the Tushfis, 
contentments, and of the Siddhis, perfections. 
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XVI. First then the opposites of the Tush^is or the con- 
tentments. They are AnantH, the conviction that there is 
no Pradh&na (Prakriti ) ; Tamasaltna, consisting in recog- 
nising the Atman in the Mahat (Buddhi, intellect) ; Avidy&, 
the non-recognition of the Ego (Ahamk^ra) ; Avrishti, the 
denial that the Tanm&tras, essences, are the causes of the 
elements ; Asut&ra, occupation in acquiring the objects of 
the senses ; Asupkra, occupation in their preservation ; 
Asunetra, occupation for wealth, without seeing that it is 
liable to be lost; AsumarfAdkA, addiction to enjoyment; 
Anuttam&mbh£i8ik&, engaging in enjoyment without seeing 
the evil of injury (to living beings). Thus have the nine 
opposites of Tushti, contentment, been explained. 

Aidddlila and Biddhiu, 

XVII. Next follow the opposites of Siddhi, perfection, 
which are also called Asiddhis, non-perfections: At&ra, 
when diversity is mistaken for phenomenal unity ; Sut&ra, 
when, after hearing words only, the opposite is understood, 
as, for instance, when after hearing that a man who knows 
the various principles (tattvas) is liberated, a man under- 
stands the opposite, tnat such a man is not liberated; 
At&ratS.ra, ignorance, when a man, though devoted to 
hearing and studying, does not succeed in knowing the 
twenty-five principles, owing either to his obtuseness or to 
his intellect being impaired by false doctrines. If a man, 
though overcome by mental suffering, is not anxious to 
know, being careless as to transmigration, so that know- 
ledge is no pleasure to him, this is Apramoda. Thus the 
next pair also of Apramudit& (mutually not delighted) and 
Apramodam&na (mutually not delighting^ should be con- 
sidered. Ignorance of a man of undecidea mind even with 
regard to what has been taught him by a friend is Arasya. 
But failure of an unfortunate man in obtaining knowledge, 
either because of bad instruction or disregard on the p^ 
of the teacher, is Asatpramuditam. Thus have the eight 
Asiddhis, the opposite of the Siddhis or perfections, been 
explained, and tne twenty-eightfold Asakti (weakness) is 
finished* 
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a&A Biddhls. 

' Next follow the Tushtiis and Siddhis themselves, but as 
their opposites have already been examined we may dis- 
pense with their enumeration here. Some of these technical 
terms vary in different texts, but they are of very small 
importance \ I am afraid that even what I have given of 
these long lists, which are so characteristic of the SAmkhya- 
philosophy, may have proved very tedious, and not very 
closely connected with the great problems of philosophy. 
I confess that in several cases many of these subdivisions 
seemed to me entirely meaningless, but I thought that 
they were of some importance historically, and for a right 
appreciation of the methods of Indian philosophy. The 
long lists of the instruments and the acts of intellect, of 
the sources of activity, of Nescience with its sixty-two 
subdivisions, &c,, though certainly meaningless to my 
mind, may possibly serve to show how long and how 
minutely these philosophical questions must have been 
discussed in order to leave such spoils behind. This large 
number of technical terms is certainly surprising. Some 
of them, as, for instance, SuM, Pada, AvadhS^rita, &c., are 
not mentioned either in the K&rikfi^s or in the Sdtras, and 
this, which has been taken for a sign of their more recent 
date, seems to me, on the contrary, to roeak in favour of 
an early and independent origin of the Tattva-samsUa and 
its commentary. If these technical terms were modern 
inventions, they would occur more frequently in modem 
works on the Sfi»mkhya-philosophy, but as far as I know, 
they do not. 

Maiik&rtliMi. 

XVIII. We have still to examine, though as briefly as 
possible, the MfllikS-rthas or eight cardinal facts, that is, 
the most important subjects established by the SUmkhya \ 
They are with regard to Prakriti or Pradh&na, its reality 
(Astitva), its oneness (Ekatva), its having an object or an 

^ The names of the nine Tushes or contentments are : Ambhas, water, 
Salilli, Oghft, Vn’shd, Sut&r&, Supftrft, Sunetrft, Sumar!/cik&, XJttamik 
S&ttvik!. The names of the eight Siddhis are : T&rft, SutAiA, T&rayanti, 
Pramodft, PramuditA, Pramodamkn&, Ramyak&, Satpramuditft. 

9 See S&mkhya-tattva*kaumudi, p. 59. 
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intention (Arthavattva), and its being intended for some 
one else (Par^rthyal They are with regard to Purusha 
his being different irom Prakrit! (Anyatva), his not being 
an agent (Akartritva), and his being many (Bahutva). 
They are with regard to both Prakrit! and Purusha, their 
temporary union and separation, while Sthiti, durability, is 
said to refer to the Siikshma- and SthMa-sarira, the gross 
and the subtle bodies. Astitva, reality, might seem to 
belong to both Prakriti and Purusha, but it is meant as 
the reality of Prakriti only, which the Samkhya is chiefly 
concerned with establishing as against the Ved^bntins who 
deny it with regard to all that is objective, keeping^ it for 
the subject only, whether he is called Purusha or Atman. 
The commentator, however, and Prof. Garbe also, connect 
Astitva with Purusha as well as with Prakriti. The matter 
is of little consequence, unless Astitva is taken in the sense 
of phenomenal or perceptible reality. The highest reality 
of the Purusha or the Atman has of course never been 
doubted by SS,mkhya or Vedanta philosophers, but that is 
more than mere Astitva. 


Shaslifi-tuitra. 

It should be added that the commentator in this place 
accounts once more for the name of Shashti-tantra, the 
Sixty-doctrine, but this time by adding the 1 7 Tushiis and 
Siddhis, the 33 (Avidy^ 5 + Asakti 28) and 10, not 8, 
M<ilikfi,rthas, and thus arriving at 60 topics. The Chinese 
name presupposes a Saptati-sastra, or Seventy-treatise, 
probably with reference to the original number of verses 
in the K&rik£b. 


Anuffralia-sarga. 

XIX. But even here the Tattva-sam&sa is not yet 
finished, for it goes on to explain the Anugraha-sarga, lit. 
the creation of benevolence, which is explained as the pro- 
duction of external objecte from the five Tanmiltras or 
subtle essences /o?* tke sake of the Purusha. Brahm&, after 
seeing these (the organs of sense?) produced, but as yet 
without a sphere in which their measuiing or perceiving 
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power could find scope, created for them the so-called 
benevolent creation, shaped from the T6mmd>tras^. 

Bh^ta-sarga. 

XX. After this follows the Bhftta-sarga in fourteen divi- 

sions. The divine creation has eight divisions, consisting 
of good and evil spirits and gods, such as Pis^as, Bakshas, 
Takshas, Gandharvas, Indra, Pragr&pati, and BrahmA The 
animated creation consists of domestic animals, birds, wild 
animals, reptiles, and immovable things or plants. The 
human creation consists of one, of man only, from Br&.h- 
mans down to Domestic animals are from cows 

down to mice ; birds from Garuc 2 a down to gnats ; wild 
animals from lions down to jackals ; reptiles from /Sesha 
(world-serpent) down to worms; immovable things from 
the PfiLrigf&.ta-tree (in paradise) down to grass. This is the 
threefold creation, consisting of gods, men, and animals, 
the animals, i.e. living beings, forming again five classea 

Baadlia, Bondage. 

XXI. If it be asked what the threefold bondage (Bandha) 
consists in, it is replied, In the eight Prakritis, in the 
sixteen Vik&,ras, and in Dakshin^ (gifts to priests). There 
are eight Prakritis, as often descrited before (pp. 244, 251] ; 
and as long as a man considers these as the highest, he is 
absorbed in Prakriti and bound by Prakriti. The bondage 
of the sixteen Yiksiras applies both to ascetics and to men 
of the world, if they are subdued by the senses, which are 
Vik&ras, if they are devoted to objects of sense, if their 
organs of sense are not in subjection, if they are ignorant 
and deluded by passions. 

BakaUnA-bondftge, Oifto to Friosts. 

The priestly bondage applies to those, whether house- 
holders, students, mendicants or anchorets, whose minds 
are overcome by passions and delusions, and who from 
misconception bestow sacrificial ^fts on priests. A verse 
is quoted here in support : * Bondage is spoken of by the 

' This passage is yery doubtful, unless we connect H4na with Tanml^tra, 
and take measuring in the sense of perceiving, so that the creation would 
be represented as made for man. 
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name of Prak^'iti-bondage, Vik&,ra-bondage, and thirdly 
bondage through priestly ^fts/ This last tondage seems 
to me very important, and it is strange that it should never 
have been pointed out as marking the unecclesiastical 
and unorthodox character of the Samkhya-philosophy ^ 
What would have become of the Brahmans without their 
Dakshi7^^ or fees, the very name of a Brahman being 
Dakshirdya, one to be fee’d? In the Aitareya-Brahmana 
already we read of Yatis who condemned sacrifices, but 
they are said to have been thrown to the jackals. That 
this feeing of a priest should have been considered one of 
the three bondages shows at all events that the followers 
of Kapila were above superstition, and looked upon sacrifice 
and priestcraft as hindrances rather than as helps to true 
freedom and Moksha of the spirit. 

Xoksha. 

XXII. This Moksha, the highest aim of Kapila’s philo- 
sophy, is again of three kinds, according as it arises from 
increase of knowledge, from the quieting of the passions of 
the senses, or lastly from the destruction of the whole. 
From increase of knowledge and quieting of the passions 
of the senses there arises the destruction of all that is 
commonly considered as merit and demerit ; and from the 
destruction of merit and demerit there arises final beatitude 
consisting in complete detachment from the world, and in 
concentration of the Purusha in himself. 


Pzmin4»««. 

XXIII. The three Pram&nas which follow next require 
little explanation here, as they have been fully examined 
before®. Still eiich system of philosophy takes its own 
view of them, and the character of each is more or less 
determined by the view taken of the real nature of know- 
ledge. What is most creditable is that each system should 
have recognised the importance of this question, as a pre- 
liminary to every philosophy. This distin^ishes Indian 
philosophy very favourabty from other philosophies. All 
systems of philosophy in India admit Pratyaksha or per- 

^ See, however, KftrikA 44 . * p. 143* 

T 
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caption of the senses as the first of Pram&Has. The Ved&nta, 
however, looks upon the Veda as the only source of true 
knowledge, and actually applies to it the name of Pratya- 
ksha. The ordinary three or six Pram&T^as of the Mim&msa 
would apply to the world of AvidyS, or nescience only, 
never to the true world of Brahman. See Vedanta Sfltras 
II, I, 14. The names vary sometimes, but the meaning is 
the same. Sensuous perception, if it is meant for what is 
perceived, is sometimes called Dr/shiam, what is seen and 
instead of Veda we meet with /Sabda, word, and Apta- 
vaA^ana (Samkhya), right affirmation. Anumana, inference, 
is illustrated by the usual examples, such as, inference of 
rain from the rising of clouds, inference of water from the 
appearance of cranes, inference of fire from the rising of 
smoke. Whatever cannot be ^proved by either sense or 
inference has to be accepted as Apta- va/cana, as, for instance, 
the existence of Indra, the king of the gods, the Northern 
Kurus, Meru, the golden mountain, the Apsaras, or nymphs 
of Svarga, &c. For all these things, Munis such as VaidshtAa 
must be accepted as authorities. Apta is explained as 
a name for a man who is assiduous in his work, free from 
hatred and passion, learned, and endowed with all virtues, 
and who can therefore be relied upon. These three Pram&»7ias, 
or measures, are so called because in the same way as in 
common life grains are measured by measures such as 
a Prastha, and sandalwood, &c., weighed by a balance, the 
Tattvas also, the principles, the BhS^vas (their modifica- 
tions), and the Bhfitas, elemental substances, are measured 
or proved by the Pram&'nas. 

BnAklia. 

XXIY. The last paragraph in the Tattva-samasa points 
back to the first. We saw in the beginning how a Brfi.hman 
was introduced who, overcome by threefold pain, took 
^fuge with the great jRishi Kapila. If we ask what was 
meant by that threefold pain, the answer is that it is 
Adhjr&tmika, Adhibhautika, cmd Adhidaivika. Adhyatmika 
is pain arising from the body, whether produced by wind, 
bile, or phlegm, &c., and from the mind (Manas), such as 
is due to desire^ anger, greed, folly, envy, separation from 
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what is liked, union with what is disliked, &c, Adhibhau- 
tika is pain that arises from other living beings, such as 
thieves, cattle, wild beasts, &c. Adhidaivika is pain that 
is caused by divine agents, as pain arising from cold, heat, 
wind, rain, thunderbolts, &c., all under the direction of the 
Vedic Devas. If a Br&hman is affected by this threefold 
pain, a desire to know (the reason) arises in him, as a desire 
tor water arises in a thirsty man. Freedom from pain, or 
final beatitude, is to be gained, as we are told, from a study 
of the Tattva-samS-sa. Whoever knows the philosophy 
which is contained in the Tattva-samasa, is not tom again. 
This is the doctrine of the great sage Kapila, and thus is 
finished the commentary on the Sfitras of the Tattva-samasa. 

The True ll«aaiag' of tho samUiya. 

In giving an account of the SS.wikhya, I have followed 
entirely the Tattva-sam^a, without mixing it up with the 
KlLriksls or Sfitras. I was quite aware that the KArikS^ or 
the Siitras might have supplied us with a clearer and 
better-arranged account of that philosophy. But if I am 
right, that the Tattva-samfi^ is older than either, it seemed 
to me more important that we should know what the 
SUmkhya really was in its original form. By comparing 
the Tattva-samSsa with the K§.rik^ and Sfitras, we can 
easily see how this dry system was developed in later 
times. But though the Mrikfis and Sfitras give us a more 
systematic account of the Samkhya, all that is essential 
can be found in the Samasa, if only we try to arrange the 
dry facts for ourselves. It must be confessed, no doubt, 
that neither in the Sfitras, the K&.rik&s, nor in the Tattva- 
samfiaa, do we find what we most value in every philosophy, 
an insight into the mind and heart of the founder of that 
philosophical system. If we were asked why such a system 
should ever have been imagined and elaborated, or what 
kind of comfort, whether intellectual or moral, it could 
have afforded to any human being, we should indeed have 
little to answer. All we can learn is that a man crushed 
by the burden of what is called the threefold misery, and 
seeing no hope of relief either by means of good actions or 
of sacrifices^ which can promise no more than a temporary^ 

T 2 
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happineas on earth or in Heaven, should seek advice from 
a philosopher, such as Kapila, believing that he could pro- 
cure for him entire freedom from all his troubles. 

XTatur* of IPaln. 

Here we come across something like a really human 
sentiment. We can well understand why pain, not only as 
actual suffering, but as an apparent anomaly or imperfec- 
tion in the universe, should have opened man’s eyes to the 
fact that there was something wrong or limited in his 
nature, and in the world in which he found himself ; and 
it is quite intelligible that this consciousness of his limita- 
tion should have acted as the first impulse to an inquiry 
for the cause of it. This would naturally lead either to 
a religious or to a philosophical solution, and it certainly 
did so in India. A religion must have existed already 
before this question of the origin of suffering could well 
have been mooted : but religion seems rather to have in- 
creased the difficulty of the questioner than solved it. The 
gods or god, even in their imperfect conception, were 
generally supposed to be good and just. How then could 
they be the authors of human suffering, particularly of 
that suffering, bodily or mental, for which the individual 
was clearly not responsible, such as being ‘ bom blind, or 
deaf, or dumb, or mad.’ This seems to have been keenly 
felt by the ancient Indian philosophers, who shrink from 
charging any divine power with injustice or cruelty to- 
wards men, however low an opinion they mav otherwise 
have formed of Indra and Agni, nay even or Pragf&pati, 
Visvakarman or BrahmA 

Here then it was that philosophy was called in, nay was 
first brought to life, and the answer which it gave as to 
the origin of suffering or, in a wider sense, the origin of 
evil, was that all that seemed wrong in the world must 
have been the effect of causes, of deeds done, if not in this, 
then in a former life. No deed (Karman) good or bad, 
small or great, could ever be without its effect, its reward 
or punishment. This was the fundamental principle of 
their ethics, and an excellent principle it was. It was but 
another version of what we mean by eternal punishment. 
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without which the world would fall to pieces ; for it has 
rightly been observed that eternal punishment is in reality 
but another name for eternal love. This idea of eternal 
love, however, cannot hang in the air, it presupposes an 
eternal lover, a personal uod, a creator and ruler of the 
world: but even this idea Indian philosophers would not 
have taken for granted. In some cases, though allowing 
deeds to have their effects, they went so far as to admit at 
least the superintending care of a Divine Being, just as the 
giver of rain enables seeds to grow, though the seeds them- 
selves were the deeds performed by men, as independent 
actors, and therefore liable to take all their consequences 
upon themselves, whether good or evil. 

But though this ought to have sufficed to convince men 
that the world was exactly as it ought to be, and could not 
have been otherwise because man himself had made it 
what it was, whether as an individual or as a member of 
a class, there arose a new question which could not well be 
suppressed, namely, Whether it was beyond the power of 
man ever to put an end to the unbroken and irresistible 
sequence of the effects of the deeds of himself and of his 
fellow creatures; whether, in fact, the cycle of life and 
death, or what was called SamsS-ra, would go on for ever. 
And here the bold answer was. Yes, the Samsara can be 
stopped, man’s former acts can be shaken off and an- 
nihilated, but by one means only, by means of knowledge 
or philosophy. In order to achieve this deliverance from 
all suffering, from all limitation, from all the bondage of 
the world, man must learn what he really is. He must 
learn that he is not the body, for the body decays and dies, 
and with it all bodily sufferings might seem to end. But 
this is again denied, because through an invisible agency 
(AdWshte or Aphrva) a new Ego would spring up, liable to 
suffer for its former acts, just as it was in this life. A man 
must learn therefore that he is not even what is meant by 
the Ego, for the Ego also has been formed by surroundings 
or circumstances, and will vanish again like everything 
else. Then what remains? There remains behind the 
body, and behind the Ego, or the individual person, what 
is called the Purusha or the Atman, the Self, and that Self 
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IS to be recognised either as identical with what was in 
earlier times conceived and called the Divine, the Eternal, 
the Unconditioned, namely, Brahman, or as Purusha, per- 
fect, independent, and absolute in itself, blissful in its 
independence and in the complete aloofness from every- 
thing else^ The former was, as we saw, the view of the 
VedAnta,the latter is the view of the Samkhya-philosophy. 
Both may have had the same roots, but they differ in their 
later growth. The view which the Vedanta took of man 
has sometimes been mistaken for human apotheosis. But 
people forget that for these philosophers there were no 
iheoi left whose company man could have joined, and whose 
eminence they could have reached. The Divine which 
they meant was the Divine in man, and what they wanted 
was reconciliation between the Divine within and the 
Divine without. Their Moksha or NirvAna was not meant 
for Vergotterung, not even for the Vergottung of Eckhart ; 
it was meant for complete freedom, freedom from all 
conditions and limitations, selfdom, in fact»^ whether as 
recovery of the Divine as Brahman, or as Atman, or as 
something beyond all names that had ever been given to 
the Divine, as the eternal Subject, undetermined by any 
qualities, satisfied and blissful in his own being and in his 
own thinking. 

Whatever we may think of these two solutions of the 
world’s great riddle, we cannot but admire their originality 
and their daring, particularly if we compare them with 
the solutions proposed by other philosophers, whether of 
ancient or modem times. None of them seems to me to 
have so completely realised what may be called the idea of 
the sold as the Phoenix, consumed by the fire of thought 
and rising from his own ashes, soaring towards regions 
which are more real than anything that can be called real 
in this life. Such views cannot be criticised as we criticise 
ordinary systems of religion or morality. They are visions, 
if you like, but they are visions which, to have seen is like 
having been admitted to the vision of another world; of 
a wond that must exist, however different in its eternal 
silence from what we and from what the ancient seers of 
India imagined it to be. 
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The most curious thing is that such views could be held 
by the philosophers of India without bringing them into 
conflict with the representatives of the ancient religion of 
the country. It is true that the S&^mkhya-philosophy was 
accused of atheism^ but that atheism was very di&rent 
from what we mean by it. It was the negation of the 
necessity of admitting an active or limited personal god, 
and hence was carefully distinguished in India from the 
atheism of the NSstikas or nihilists, who denied the ex- 
istence of anything transcendent, of anything beyond our 
bodily senses, of anything divine. To call the Samkh3ra 
atheistic, and the Vedanta not, would be philosophically 
most unfair, and it does the Indian priesthood great credit 
that they treated both systems as orthodox, or at all events 
as not prohibited, provided always that the students had, 
by a previous severe discipline, acquired the strength and 
fitness necessary for so arduous a task. 

How different the world of thought in India was from 
our own, we may see by an extraordinary defence set up 
for the so-called atheism of the S&mkhya-philosophy. It 
seems to us perfectly absurd, but it was by no means so, if 
we consider the popular superstitions of the Hindus at the 
time. It was a common l^lief in India that man could, 
by severe penance, raise himself to the status of a god, 
or Deva. There are ever so many legends to that effect. 
This might no doubt be called apotheosis ; and it was 
expressly stated that it was in order to put an end to such 
vain desires of becoming personal gods that Kapila ignored 
or left out of question the existence of such theomorphic or 
anthropomorphic beings as could ever excite the rivalry of 
men. We are hardly prepared for such explanations, and 
yet in India they seem quite b<md fide. 

V«d4nta and SAnikliya. 

We have thus flnished our account of the Ved&nta and 
of the S&mkhya-philosophy. At first sight no two philo- 
sophies would seem to be so different from each other, nay, 
to start from such opposite points of view as the Vedanta 
and the S&mkhya. The Ved&ntist of the school of Sam- 
kara looks upon the whole world, including animate and 
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inanimate nature, including the small gods and the still 
smaller men, as a phenomenal manifestation of an unknown 
power which he calls Brahman. There is nothing beside 
it, nothing that can be called real except this one invisible 
Brahman. Then came the question, But whence this pheno- 
menal world ? or rather, as he starts with the idea of there 
being but one real being from eternity to eternity, How 
could that eternal Brahman ever give rise to the world, 
not only as its efficient, but also as its material cause, if 
indeed there is anything material in the objects known to 
the VedS-ntistl Under the circumstances thus given, but 
one answer is possible, That Brahman is the world, and 
that the world, so far as it is Brahman, but so far only, is 
real. The phenomenal world, such as we see it and live in 
it, is changeful, ever passing away, and consequently never, 
in the Vedantic sense of that word, real. We never see it 
or know it, as it really is, until we have become Ved^tists. 
It is impossible to think that this eternal Being, whatever 
name be given to it, could ever change or be changed. This 
view of the universe as a development of Brahman was 
possibly the original view taken by Badaraya^ia, and it 
was clearly that of R&mStnugfa and his followers, who 
explain the world as an evolution (PariTi^lma). But this 
was not £famkara’s theory. He accepts the two facts that 
the world is changing and unreal, and yet that the real 
cause of it, that is, Brahman, is incapable of change. 

VeddxLta, and Aviveka. 

Hence nothing remains but to ascribe the changeful 
phenomenal character of the world to something else, and, 
according to the Vedanta, to ignorance, not, however, to 
our individual ignorance, but to some primeval ignorance 
directed towards Brahman as manifested and seen. This 
ignorance or Avidyft, again, is not to be called real, it is 
nothing by the side of Brahman, nothing therefore that 
could ever have dominion over Brahman. All such views 
are excluded by the postulate that Brahman is free, is one 
and all; though here again, other Vedfl^ntists differ from 
iSamkara, and represent A vidy& as an actual power ^fi^akti) 
of Brahman, or as M&,y&, i. e. illusive power, which in fact 
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performs, or is answerable for what we call creation. We 
should of course ask at once, Whence comes that Avidysi or 
that MAyA, and what is it ? How can it be anything, if not 
again Brahman, the only thing that exists ? The answer 
given by /Samkara, which satisfied his mind, if not the 
minds of other Vedantists, was that we know as a fact 
that AvidyA or Nescience is there, but we also know that 
it is not there, as soon as we see through it, in fact, as 
soon as we are able to annihilate it by VidyA or knowledge, 
such as is given to us by the VedAnta-philosophy. The 
VedAntist holds that nothing that can be annihilated can 
claim true reality for itself. Therefore AvidyA, though it 
is, must not be called something real. The great difficulty 
how Brahman could ever be affected by AvidyA, which is 
a weakness or a defect, is avoided by looking upon Brah- 
man, while affected by AvidyA or seen through AvidyA, as 
for the time under a cloud or forgetful of itself, but never 
really unreal. We ourselves also, that is the individual 
souls, can be in full reality nothing but Brahman, though 
for a while we are divided from it, because forgetful of 
Brahman through AvidyA. While that state of AvidyA 
lasts the true Brahman, neuter, may become to us BrahmA, 
masculine, may become the creator and ruler of the world, 
and, as such, receive worship from his creatures. But as 
soon as the cloud of AvidyA is lifted, this creator also re- 
cedes and is restored at once to his true state and dignity. 
He, the so-called liivara, or Lord, or Creator, becomes what 
he is and always has been, the whole Brahman ; and we 
ourselves also remember and thereby recover our true 
Brahmahood, or Selfhood, not as if we had ever been 
divided from it, but only as having been blinded for a 
while by AvidyA so as to forget ourselves, our true Self, 
that is Brahman. 


BkmVhjm, Avlvoka. 

The SAmkhya takes what seems a very different attitude 
towards the problem of the world. These attitudes towards 
the world form indeed the kernel of every philosophy. If 
we call the VedAnta monistic, the SAmkhya is decidedly 
dualistic. It accepts the whole objective universe as real, 
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and calls it PrakWti, a word often translated by Nature, 
but in reality untranslatable, because the idea which it 
represents has never arisen in our philosophy. Prakriti may 
be called the undeveloped matter or Urdofft containing in 
itself the possibilities of all things, By itself it has no 
consciousness, it simply grows or develops into conscious- 
ness when seen by Purusha. And it develops not only 
into an objective or material world, but at the same time, 
into what we should call the subjective or intellectual world, 
supplying the instruments of perception and thought, both 
what perceives and what is perceived. The question 
whence it came is never asked, as little as we could ask 
that question with regard to Brahman. It is, it has been, 
and it has had no beginning. But in order to account for 
the world of experience, it is supposed that this undeveloped 
Prakriti is always operative, so long as it is noticed or 
perceived by a Purusha (Self), and always passing through 
a process of evolution. This is an important condition. 
Prakriti is at work so long only as it is perceived by 
a Purusha or a true Self. This would come very near to 
the recognition of the subjectivity of all our knowledge, 
and to th^e recognition that the world exists for us in the 
form of knowledge only. If we call Prakriti matter, the 
SS.mkhya philosopher saw clearly enough that dead, dull, 
inert matter alone would not account for the world. There- 
fore he makes Prakriti, under the eye of a Purusha, 
develop into Buddhi, commonly translated by perception, 
but really a kind of perception that involves something 
like what we should call intellect (roCs). What, as far as 
I can see, is really meant by Buddhi in this place, is the 
lighting up of Prakriti or dull matter by intelligence, so 
as to render it perceptive, and also perceptible. It is the 
Indian ‘ Let there be light.’ In this stage Prakriti is called 
Mahat, the great, possibly in order to indicate its impor- 
tance in the great development of the universe. It cannot 
be taken here in an exclusively psychological sense, though 
it supplies, no doubt, the possibility of the intelli^nce of 
the individual also. In the cosmical sense the devdopment 
of the world is often spoken of as Samashti, in the psycho- 
logical sense, and as applied to each individual it goes by 
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the name of Vyashri. Thus Vigrw&na-Bhikshu (SAmkhya- 
Sfttras I, 63) remarks : As, according to passages of £fruti 
and Smriti, such as {KhknA. Up. VI, 2, 3) ‘ Let me multiply 
myself, let me procreate,’ the creation of the elements, &c., 
is [preceded by AbhimS.na (i.e. Ahamk^ra or subjectivity), 
it follows that this AbhimS^na is really the cause of the 
creation of the world, as preceded by an activity of Buddhi, 
i. e. the cosmical Buddhi, and not simply the personal organ 
of deciding, as Buddhi is generally explained when part of 
the individual or psychological development. For short- 
ness sake, it is sometimes said that AbhimS;na or AhamkS,ra 
is the cause of creation, for in the end all the VikS-ras or 
evolutes serve one and the same purpose. Buddhi exists 
in human nature as the power of perception, and it is then, 
though not quite correctly, identified with Manas or AntaA- 
karaTia, the mental activity goin^ on within us, which 
combines and regulates the impressions of the senses, as we 
shall see hereafter. But as a cosmic force, Buddhi is that 
which gives light as the essential condition of all know- 
ledge, and is afterwards developed into the senses, the 
powers of light and thought, two ideas often comprehended 
by the root Budh, to awaken or to perceive. Budh means 
literally to awake. And as a sleeping person is dull and 
inert to the world, but begins to perceive as soon as he is 
awake, Prakriti also is inert till it is awakened (Pra- 
buddha), and thus becomes Buddhi, perceiving or perception. 

This Buddhi, however, which, as we must always 
remember, is here conceived as a development of Prakriti, 
and as, jas yet, neither subjective nor objective, requires 
a new development before it" caiT^^serve" for conscious 
intellectual work. Perception, according to the S&^ikhy»'» 
cannot work withour Ahamkira ^ "literal^ 

Egoism, but philosophiSSly^sed with a much larger 
meaning, namely, if I am right, as that which produces 
the sense of subject, and in consequence of object also. 
Nature, in spite of being lighted up or rendered capable of 
perceiving and bei%.peineiv6drx:equjxes, even after it Jias 
reached the stage of Buddhi, the (iiidbdon 
worlds that isJ 6T% into suhj^and object, my 
real percepfibh can take place* . SlxfcgectiYation, therefore, 
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would seem to be the nearest approach, though naturally 
there can be no subjectivation without simultaneous objec- 
tivation. 

After this development of PrakWti into Buddhi, and its 
differentiation as subjective and objective, the next step is 
that it produces the Tanmatras, the elements of the senses 
as well as of the sense-objects, such as sight and light, 
hearing and sound, smelling and odour, tasting and savour, 
feeling and touch. All these, the faculties as well as the 
corresponding qualities of sense-perception, are modifica- 
tions of the same PrakHti, and therefore in one sense the 
same thing, only viewed from different points of view, as 
we should say, as subjective and objective, and as changed 
at last into the material reality of the sentient powers on 
one side, and the objective world on the other. Lastly, all 
this development remains without real consciousness, till it 
attracts the attention of some Purusha, Spirit or Self, who 
by becoming conscious of Prakriti and all its works, pro- 
duces what is the only reality of which we have any 
conception, the phenomenal reality of a self-conscious soul. 
I hope I have understood this train of thought rightly, but 
there is much that requires fuller light. Does Kapila 
really look upon perception and thought as an instrument, 
ready made by Prakriti for the use of the Purusha, but 
remaining inert, like a telescope, till it is looked through 
by the Purusha, or is it the first glance of Purusha at 
PrakWti in its state of Avyakta or chaos, that gives the 
first impulse to the activity of Prakrtti, which impulse 
is generally ascribed to the working of the Gunas ? Much 
may be said for either view. I do not feel competent to 
pronounce so decided an opinion as others have done on this 
subject. 

If the Vedlintist explains what we call Creation as the 
result of Avidy^ or Nescience, the SS,mkhya explains it by 
the temporal^ umbh b^^ Purusha and PrakriJ^ This 
union is ' sai^ to arise from a want of discrimination 
(Aviyeka;), and it is not in the highest sense a r^l union, 
because it vanishes again by discriminating knQw^^^^e 
(Viveka), nay, it is actually said to have the one object 
only of evoking at last in the Purusha a revulsion, and in 
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the end a clear recognition of his complete independence, 
and his freedom from Prakriti (K&,riklL 66); Thus the 
creation of the phenomenal world and our position in the 
phenomenal world are due to Nescience (AvidyA-) with 
the VedS-ntist, but to a want of discrimination (Aviveka) 
with the Samkhya philosopher (S. S. I, 55), and this want 
of discrimination is actually called by the VedS^ntic term of 
Avi dy^ in t he Y oga -SM raa II, 24. Where then, we may 
weir asE^ is the ditference between the two views of the 
universe ? There is a difference in the mode of representa- 
tion, no doubt, but in the end both Vedanta »rid ^^^.mkhya 
look upon what we call reality as „theiisul of a^emporary 
ei Tor, c all Tt”nesclence, iHusioiij.^wMtt mL .diacrimimiU(m^^r 
Tf , therefore, philosophers like Vigr/ 7 ana- 
BEmshu recognised this original similarity in the tendencies 
both of the Ved&nta and the Sa'mkhya, it is hardly fair to 
blame them as having mixed and confounded the two. No 
doubt these two philosophies diverged in their later develop- 
ment, but they started with the same object in view, and 
they advanced for a time in the same direction. If the 
Ved^ntists desired to arrive at whatsis called Atnjia- 
an&tma-yi veka, discrimination between A,tman ^d .Aiiat- 
man, the SamHiyas looked forward to Prakritirpurusha- 
viveka, discrimination between Purusha and Prakriti^ 
Where then is the difference 1 If their later defenders forgot 
their common interest and laid greater stress on the points 
of difference than on the points of similarity between them, 
it was but right that those who could see deeper, should 
bring to light whatever features there were left of the 
original family likeness between the two philosophies. 


Greater, however, than the difference between Nescience, 
Avidy^l, and want of discrimination, Aviveka, as the causes 
of the world, according to VedS^nta and Samkhya, is that 
between the Brahman of the Vedfi^nta, and the many 
Purushas of the S^lmkhya. According to Samkara the 
individual souls are not, according to Kapila th^ are. 
According to the former there is in reality but one Atman 
or Self, as it were, one sun reflected in the countless waves 
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of the world-ocean ; according to the latter there are many 
Purushas, as many as there are divine, human, animal, and 
vegetal souls, and their plurality is conceived as eternal, 
not as phenomenal only. On this point, therefore, there is 
a radical difference ; and this is due, as it seems to me, to 
a want of accurate reasoning on the part of the S&,mkhyas. 
Such a peculiarity must not be slurred over in an account 
of the SAmkhya-philosophy, but it is fair to point out what 
the reason of this aberration may have been. From a 
higher point of view the Pu rusha of KApil a^jg^. really the 
same as the Brahman or the Atriiah oTthe Vedanta, the 
absolute suy ect. It differs only in that the Puirusha was 
never conceived as the material cause of the universe, while 
Brahman was, though, of course, with the important pro- 
viso that everything material was due to Nescience. Apart 
from that, if the Purusha was meant aajaJbsQlute, as eternal, 
immortal, and unconditioned, it ought to have been clear to 
Kapila that the plurality of such a Purusha would involve 
its being limited, determined or conditioned, and would 
render the character of it self-contradictory, Kapila has 
certainly brought forward every possible argument in 
support of the plurality of individual Purushas, but he 
has forgotten that every.pluraiity presupposes an original 
unity; and that as trees in the last resort presuppose thje 
tree, as inen are descended from man, call him Adam or 
Manu or any other name, many Purushas, from a meta- 
physical point of view, necessitate the admission of one 
Purusha, just as the many gods had to be recomised as in 
reality the One God without a second, and at last as mere 
mistakes of Brahman. In this way V i /y/7A.na-Bhikahu was 
right that Kapila did not differ so much from BUdaraya^ia 
as it would seem, because, if the Purushas were supposed 
to be many, they would not be Purushas, and being Purusha 
they would by necessity cease to be many. It may be said 
that this is going beyond Kapila, but surely we have a right 
to do so. 

It is necessary, at all events, that we should see all this 
clearly, just as Vigfwilna-Bhikshu and other philosophers 
saw it clearly, in order to perceive the unity that underlies 
the apparent diversity in the philosophy of India. Nor 
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should we ever forget that our philosophical Shtras, what- 
ever their age, whether of the fourteenth century a.d. or 
the fifth century B.C., are but the last outcome of the 
philosophical activity of a whole country, and that we 
are entirely ignorant of their historical antecedents. We 
should remember that the grammatical Sfitras of P&,tiini 
are contradicted again and again by grammatical forms 
which have fortunately been preserved to us in the earlier 
BrIlhmaTias and Mantras of the Vedic period. We have no 
such remnants of an earlier period of philosophy anterior 
to the Sfitras, with the exception of the as yet unsystema- 
tised Upanishads, and possibly of some of the more ancient 
parts of the MahS-bh^rata ; but in other respects we are 
left without any earlier facts, though not without a firm 
conviction that such perfect systems as we find in the 
Sfitras cannot have sprung up in a day, still less from one 
brain, but that they must have passed through many 
changes for better or for worse, before they could assume 
that final and permanent form in which they are now pre- 
sented to us in literature. The Sfitras are, in fact, the final 
outcome of ages of inquiry and discussion. 

It would seem then to follow from Vigf/Jana-Bhikshu's 
remarks, that in India a philosopher might at one and the 
same time have been a follower of the Vedanta as well as 
of the Ssimkhya, if he could only see that, where the two 
follow different roads, they started nevertheless from the 
same point and were proceeding towards the same goal. 
If this is seen and accepted in a historical spirit, it can do 
no harm, though no doubt there is danger of the distinctive 
features of each system becoming blurred, if we dwell too 
much on what they share in common or on what they may 
have shared in common at an earlier period of their 
growth. In one respect Vigrw&na-Bhikshu, to mention 
him only, has certainly seen more rightly by not resorting 
at once to the idea that actual borrowing must have taken 
place, whenever Yed&,nta and S&,mkhya shared the same 
ideas. We should always remember that there must have 
been a period of unrestricted growth of philosophical 
thought m ancient India, and that during that period philo- 
sophical ideas, whether true or false, were common property 
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and could be freely adopted by different schools of philo- 
sophy. It was in the StLtras that these schools became 
sterilised and petrified. 

On one point Vigfriana-Bhikshu may have gone too far, 
yielding to a temptation which does not exist for us. To 
him not only Vedfi-nta and Sa7?ikhya, but all the six 
Darsanas or systems of philosophy were orthodox, they 
were all Smriti, though not /Sruti. Hence his natural 
desire to show that they did not on any essential points 
contradict each other. After he had reconciled to his own 
satisfaction the conflicting tenets of Vedanta and Samkhya, 
and had certainly, at least to my mind, succeeded in dis- 
covering the common background of both of them, he 
attempted to do the same for the Nyfi^ya and Vai^eshika. 
These two, as he says, as they represent the Self as en- 
dowed with qualities, might seem to be contradicted by 
the Vedanta and Sa97ikhya which show that the Self, or 
the Purusha, cannot be endowed with qualities ; but this is 
not so. Nyflya and Vaii^eshika are intended, as he thinks, 
as a first step only towards the truth ; and though they 
admit the Self to be qualified by pain and joy, they teach 
that the Self is at all events different from the body. This 
is what marks the first advance toward a right under- 
standing of the Self, not only as different from the body, 
but as unaffected by pain and joy, as neither suffering nor 
enjoying, as neither thinking nor acting in any way. To 
the followers of the Ny^ya-philosophy also. Brahman, the 
Absolute, is AnirvaA;aniya, undefinable or inexpressible. 
The full light, however, of the Samkhya-doctrine might 
dazzle the beginner, and hence, according to Vigf; 7 fi,na- 
Bhikshu, the usefulness of the NyS;ya and Vaiseshika, as 
slowly preparing him for the acceptance of the highest 
truth. There does not, however, seem to be any ancient 
evidence to support this view of Vigfy^a,na-Bhikshu's, that 
the Nyfi^ya and Vaiseshika were intended as a preparation 
only, still less that they existed as systems before the 
doctrines of the S&,mkhya began to influence the thinkers 
of India. The S&,mkhya is indeed mentioned in the Mah^- 
bh&.rata (XII, iii, 98) as the highest truth, but the other 
systems are never represented as merely preparations for 
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it. They present themselves as independent philosophies, 
qmte as much as the other Darsanas : nor do I remember 
any pasi^e where Gotama and KaTiUda themselves repre- 
sent their teaching as a mere step leading to the higher 
knowledge of Vedanta or SS,mkhya, nor any utterance of 
B&darllyana or Kapila to the effect that such preparation 
was required. 

Origin of AvidyA.. 

The question which the Samkhya may seem to have left 
unanswered, but which is really unanswerable, is, How 
this Aviveka, this failure of Purusha to recognise himself 
as distinct from Prakriti, could ever have arisen, and how 
and by what stages the development of Prakriti may be 
supposed to have taken place which led in the end to the 
delusion of Purusha and made him look on the senses, on 
the Manas (central sense), on the Aham or ego, nay on 
Buddhi or intellect, on everything, in fact, within his 
experience, as belonging to him, as his own ? What Kapila 
wishes to teach is that nothing is in reality his own or 
belongs to him except his Self, or, as he calls it, the Purusha. 
Here we can observe a real difference between Sstmkhya 
and YedSnta. And while in all these discussions BstdarS*- 
yana had only to a^^l to the Veda in support of any one 
of his statements, Elapila, with all his regard for Aptava- 
A;ana, had evidently meant to reason Out his system by 
himself, though without any declared antagonism to the 
Vedas. Hence the SfLtras of Kapila received the name of 
Manana-s&stra, institute of reasoned truth. 


nm SimtrtL, 

If then it is asked how Kapila came to know anything 
about Prakriti or Urdoff which, as superintended by 
Purusha, is said to stand for the whole of creation, and 
how we ourselves can know anything about its various 
developments, beginning with Buddhi or intellect, and 
going on from Bnddhi to AhamkAra, the making of the 
I or Ego, or subjectivity as inseparaMe from objectivity, 
and from Ahamk&ra to theTanmlltras or subtle substances, 
&c., we have to confess with the author of the S&mkhyat 

u 
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s^lra that there was nothing but the iSli/Stra itself to 
depend on in support of what may be felt to be very crude 
and startling assertions^. /Sllstra sometimes stands for 
Veda, but it cannot well be taken in that sense here. It 
seems rather to point to the existence of a treatise, such as 
the SS,mkhya-k&rik& or the original text of the SS,mkhya- 
Sfttras, or the whole body of S&mkhya-philosophy, as 
handed down from time immemorial in various schools in 
India. At first sight, no doubt, it seems strange to us to 
derive Buddhi or Intellect from Prakriti, nature, or from 
Avyakta, the undeveloped. But we must remember that 
all these English renderings are very imperfect. PrakrZti 
is very different from nature or though there is 

hardly a more convenient term to render it by. In the 
Sat)ikhya-philosophy PrakWti is a postulated something 
that exists, and that produces everything without being 
itself produced. When it is called Avyakta, that means 
that it is, at first, chaotic, undeveloped, and invisible. 

Bevelopmant of PrakHti, Oosmlo. 

In place of this one Prak^’iti we often read of eight 
Prakr^tis, those beginning with Buddhi or the Mahat 
being distinguished as produced as well as producing, 
while the first, the Avyakta, is producing only, but not 
produced. This need not mean more than that the seven 
modifications (Vikliras) and forms of Prakr^ti are all effects, 
and serve again as causes, while the Avyakta itself, the 
undeveloped Prakriti, has no antecedent cause, but serves 
as cause only for all the other forms of Prakriti. 

Petrospoct. 

After going through the long list of topics which form 
the elements of the ScLmkhya-philosophy, it may be well 
to try to give a more general view of Kapila's system. 

^ For the actual succession in the evolution of Aliamk&ra from the 
Mahat, and of the Mahat from Praknti, &c., the S&stra alone, we are 
told, can be our authority, and not inference, because inference can only 
lead us to the conclusion that all effects must have a cause, while there 
is no inference to prove either the succession beginning with the 
elements, or that beginning with the mind in the way in which the 
S&mkhya-philosophy teaches. Then what is meant by <S4stra here ? 
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Whether we berin with the beginning, the postulated 
Prakriti, or with the end, the phenomenal world as re- 
flected by the Indriyas and the Manas, it is but natural 
that Kapila should have asked himself the question how 
what was postulated as the beginning, the undeveloped 
Prakriti, could account for all that was to follow, or how 
all that did follow could be traced back to this postulated 
Prakriti. Given the undeveloped Prak^’iti, he imagined 
that it was due to the disturbance of the equilibrium of its 
threer constituents (GuTias) that it was first awakened to 
life and light or thought, to physical and intellectual 
activity. Some such impulse is required by all meta- 
physicians, a TTp&Tov KLvovv, This first step in the develop- 
ment of Prakr^ti, this first awakening of the inert substance, 
is conceived by Kapila as Budj^yyj^ the lighting up, and 
hence, so long as it is confined to Prak?'iti, described as 
Prak^a, or light, the chief condition of all perception. 
After Prakriti has thus been lighted up and become^Sjiddhi, 
or potential perception, another distinction was necessary 
in this luminous and perceiving mass, in this so-called 
Mahat or Buddhi, namely, the differentiation between per- 
ceiver and what is perceived, between §u]^j^QlL5tJld.jC)JjJl^t. 
This was the work assigned, I believe, to Ah^mjk^ra, 
which I should prefer to translate by su]^ectivati.Qn (Suh- 
jectivirung^ Garbe) rather than by Ego or Egoism. 

This step from Buddhi to AhawikHra has been compared 
to Des Cartes' Cogito ergo sum but is it not rather Sum, 
ergo 'cogito, as showing that being itself would be impos- 
sible unless it were first lighted up, and differentiated into 
subject and object ; that esse, in fact, is percipi, or even 
Ijercipere ? 

When the evolution of the Avyakta has gone so far, the 
question arises, how this process of perception could take 
place, how perception is possible subjectively, how it is 
possible objectively. If we begin with the objective side, 
the answer of Kapila is that there must be Tanm&tras 
(This-only), potential percepHbilia, which are not tEe poten- 
tialities of everything in general, but of this and this only 


^ Davies, Hindu Philosophy, p. i3. 
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(Tan-msitra). These five potentialities are Sound, Toudh, 
Odour, Light, and Taste. They are not yet what is actually 
heard, seen, &c., nor what actually hears and sees, but they 
contain the possibiKties of both. As there is no hearing 
without sound, the Simkhyas seem to have argued, neither 
is there any sound without hearing. is in jthe 

TannoAteas thft_^tentiality of both. Hence, according to 
^he division produc^Tiy Aniim^ subject and object, 

the five Tanmitras are realis^ as the fiye_ TObjecti^ 
powers of ^ j^wera^"orTiLear^ 
smeHihg, seeing, and tasting, 

as the five objects of sense, the objects of Sound, td^h, 
odour, si^t, and taste. In their final form the five potenSal 
Tanm&tras stand before us in their material shape, sub- 
jectively as ear, stih, hosereyes, and tongue, objectively as 
ether, air, light, water, and earth {the five Mah^bT^tj^ 
TEe^ five supply all'^^ible and real forms under which 
perception can and does take place. 

It should be remembered, however, that in order to 
account for j^e^fioptisn^uch as it really is, anptbor» ^ sixth 
sense, is necessary in addition the five, wbich is called 
Manas , ^enemllv translatecri>y mind, but really a kind of 
SSSlraTwgan of perception,jM5ting as a door-keeper, meant 
to prevent the crowding m of perceptions, to arrange them 
into percepts, and, ^ we say, into concepts also, 

b^ing in fact the conditio sine qud non of all well-ordered 
and rational thought. One might feel inclined to translate 
Manas by brain, if brain had not become so unscientific 
a term in our days. It might also be called the point of 
att^tion and apperception, but even this would hardly 
help us to a clear view of what Kapila really meant by 
Manas. Only we must guard against taking this Manas, 
or mind, for the true Self. Manas is as much a mere 
instrument of knowledge and a product oi Prak^^ti a§ the" 
five sensea They all are ilecessary for Sie wbi4:"6Pp5§f)S^- 
tlbiQ^ coi^pHon, and all the rest, as a kind of clockwork, p uite 
different from the highest Self, whether it is called 
Atman or Purusha. The Purusha watches ihe clockwork, 
and is for a time misled into believing in his identity with 
the workings of PrakritL 
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This is but a poor attempt to make the S&mkhya view 
of being and knowing intelligible, and I am far from main- 
taining that we have gained, as yet, a full insight into the 
problems which troubled Kapila, or into the solutions 
which he proposed. What I feel is, that it is not enough 
simply to repeat the watchwords of any ancient philosophy, 
which are easily accessible in the Sfttras, but that we must 
at least make an attempt to bring those ancient problems 
near to us, to make them our own, and try to follow the 
ancient thinkers along the few footsteps which they left 
behind. 

There is an illustration in the Samkhja- ta ttva-!^Cfi.nTniid i 
36, which suggests a very different "view* STthe process of 
knowing, and deserves to be taken into consideration iJJla 
o _xlll|tge,’ they say, ‘ collect taxes from the 
h ouseh olders and hand them over to the governor of 
the drstKctj,_who again remits them to the treasurer, and 
The^Ereasurer to the, king, thus do the outer senses, when 
they have perceived anything, hand it on to the inner 
sense, the Jfeiaas, the organ which determines what there 
island then hands it over to A.hf^'^^k&ra^and the Ahamk&ra, 

after appropriating it, to 

Here Buddhi, though supreme, is decidedly different from 
the cosmic Buddhi that springs from the Avyakta and 
leads to AhamkSra; nor is it easy to see how these two 
Buddhis, or rather that one Buddhi in its two functions, 
could have been admitted by one and the same philosopher. 

Zs Bhni'khjB, ZdMlism? 

There is another point on which it is difficult to come to 
a clear understanding. We are asked whether the Hindus 
fully realised the fact that we are conscious of our sensa- 
tions only, and that all we call bodies, or the outside or 
objective world, is no more than the result of an irresistible 
inference of our mind, which may be called AvidyA We 
are conscious, no doubt, that we are not ourselves the 
cause of our sensations, that we do not make the sky, but 
that it is given us. But beyond that, our world is only an 
inductive world, it is, so to say, our creation ; we make the 
sky concave or blue, and all &at remains, aSEter deducting 
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both the primary and secondary qualities, is Prakriti as 
looked at by Purusha, or, as we should say, das Ding an 
bichy which we can never know directly. It is within us, 
or under our sway, that this Prakriti has grown to all that 
it is, not excluding our own bodies, our senses, our Manas, 
our Tanm&tras, our Ahamkara, our Buddhi. Was this the 
view taken by the Sllmkhyas? Did they see that the 
Sa^^fcara, the development of the world, takes place within 
us, is our growth, though not our work, that the light 
which, as Buddhi emerges from Prakriti, is the light 
within us that has the power of perceiving by its light ; 
that both the Aham, the Ego, and the Tvam, the Non-Ego, 
determine not only ourselves, but the whole world, and 
that what we call the real, the sensuously perceiving and 
perceived world, is no more than the development of 
thoughtless nature as reflected through the senses on our 
enchanted Self? The riddle of the world which the 
Sslmkhya-philosophy has to solve would then be no more 
than to account for the mistaken interest which the Self 
takes in that reflex, the consciousness which he assumes of 
it, the fundamental error by which, for a time at least, he 
actually identifies himself with those images. This identi- 
fying process would, from this point of view, really take 
the place of what we call creation. The closing of the 
mental eyelids would be the dropping of the curtain and 
the close of the drama of the world ; and this final recogni- 
tion of our cosmic misconception would lead the Self back 
from the stage of the world to himself, would undo all 
creation, and put an end to that suffering which is the 
result of bondage or finiteness. 

It sometimes seems to me as if such views had been at 
the bottom of all Hindu philosophy, though forgotten 
again or obscured by a belief in that reality which deter- 
mines our practical life (VyavahS^ra). By admitting this 
blending of cosmic and psychological views, much in the 
S&mkhya-philosophy would cease to be obscure, the Buddhi 
of the world and the Buddhi of ourselves would indeed 
become one, and the belief in the reality of things, both 
objective and subjective, might truly be explained as due 
to Aviveka, the absence of discrimination between the Self 
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and the imagery of nature. It would become intelligible 
why Prakriti should be supposed to play her part so long 
only as it was noticed by rurusha ; it would explain why 
Prakriti, by itself, was taken as A^etana, objective, thought- 
less, and the Purusha only as subjective, conscious and 
thinking; why in its solitude Purusha was conceived as 
not active, but Prakriti as always active; why Purusha 
should sometimes mean the eternal Self, and sometimes 
man such as he is or imagines himself to be, while in- 
terested in the world, believing in the world, and yet with 
a constant longing after a higher and truer state, freedom 
from the world freedom from pain, freedom from all cosmic 
being, freedom as alone with himself. 

FumuOub and FrakHti. 

But if we may credit the founders of the Sstmkhya, 
whether Kapila or Asuri or PawAiasikha, with such ad- 
vanced views, if they really had made it quite clear to 
themselves that human beings cannot have anything but 
their own knowledge, we can understand why they should 
have represented the whole process of perception and com- 
bination, all joy and pain, and, in consequence, all willing 
also, as belonging, not to the Purusha or the Self, but to 
a stranger, to the Manas, and indirectly to Prakriti, while 
the Purusha, when he seems to see, to combine, to rejoice, 
to suffer, and to will, does so by misapprehension only, 
like a spectator who is carried away by his sympathies for 
Hecuba, but who in the end dries his tears and stops his 
sighs, leaves the theatre of the world, and breathes the 
fresh air of a bright night. The SS^mkhya uses this very 
simile. The whole development of Prakriti, it is said, 
takes place only when Purusha is looking on the dancer, 
that is, on Prakriti, in all her disguises. If he does not 
look, she does not dance for him, and as soon as he turns 
his eyes entirely away from her, she altogether ceases to 
try to please him. She may please others who are stilt 
looking at her, and so far it may be said that she is never 
annihilated, because there will always be new Purushas to 
be enchanted and enchained for awhile, but at last to be 
set free by her. 
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Vteto of TvLtumlukp ivlioii Fveo. 

Of t^n has the question been asked, What then becomes of 
the Purusha, after the spell of PrakHti has been broken, 
and he has ceased to take any interest in the phantasma- 
goria of the world, thrown on him by the Manas and all the 
products of Prakriti that support the Manas. But this is a 
question which no philosophy can be expected to answer. 
AU that can be said is that Purusha, freed from all 
Prakntic bonds, whether ignorance or knowledge, joy or 
sorrow, would remain himself, would be what he alone can 
be, unrestricted, not interfered with, free and independent, 
and hence, in the highest sense of the word, perfect and 
happy in himself. This ineffable state of bliss has naturally 
shared the fate of similar conceptions, such as the oneness 
with Brahman, the NiAsreyasa or Non plvs ultra, and the 
Nirvfittia of the Buddhists. In the eyes of less advanced 
thinkers, this unfathomable bliss assumed naturally the 
character of paradisiacal happiness painted in the most 
brilliant and even sensuous colours, while to the truly 
enlightened it represented tranquillity (Sknti), perfect rest, 
and self-satisfaction. While I agree with Dr. Dahlmann ^ 
that the Buddhist idea of Nirv&ua was the same, origin- 
ally, as that of the higher bliss of the Vedtota and S4m- 
khya-philosophy, I cannot believe that it was borrowed by 
the Buddhists from either of those systems. NirvS^^ia was 
one of the ideas that were in the air in India, and it was 
worked out by Buddha as well as by Kapila and BMarst* 
ya7?a, but by each in his own fashion. The name itself, 
like many technical terms of Buddha's teaching, was no 
doubt Brahmanic. It occurs in the Vedllnta, though it is 
absent in the Sfi^mkhya-Siitras. We see in the Buddhist 
Suttas how it was used by the Buddhists, at first, in the 
simple sense of freedom from passion, but was developed 
higher and higher, till in the end it became altogether 
negative. If it had been simply taken over by Buddha 
from some individual teacher of an established philosophy, 
it would betray its origin, while we see it spring up as 

' Nirvftnft, eine Studie 2ur Vorgeschichte des Buddhidmus Ton Joseph 
Dahlmann, S.J. Berlin, 1896. 
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naturally in Buddha’s philosophy as in that of BMar&yai^ta 
and Kapila, They all took their materials from the same 
stratum of thought, and elaborated them into systems, 
probably about the same time. But in spite of Dr. Dahl- 
mann’s very learned and very able pleading, I must say 
once more that I cannot yet see any evidence for supposing 
that either Buddha borrowed direct from Kapila or that 
Kapila borrowed from Buddha. 

Kapila does not enter into a minute analysis of his Nir- 
vA^ia, or, as he calls it, Kaivalya, aloneness. His object was 
to show how pain arose and how pain can be absolutely 
removed. If freedom from limitation and pain is happi- 
ness, that happiness can be secured by the Samkhya just 
as much as by the Vedslnta and the Buddhist^philosophy ; 
but though the VedAntist admits happiness (Ananda) by 
the side of existence and perception (Sa^-A;it), as peculiar 
to the highest Brahman, he does not attempt to explain 
what kind of happiness he means; and some VedAnta 
philosophers have actually objected to Ananda or happi- 
ness as a positive predicate of the highest Brahman. 
Negatively, however, this happiness may surely be defined 
as freedom from pain, freedom from all limits or fetters, 
and therefore perfect bliss. 

Mmtadng of Pain. 

It would seem extraordinary, and wholly unworthy of 
a great philosopher, if Kapila had had eyes for the ordinary 
suflferings only which are entailed on all the sons of men. 
He must have known that there is happiness also for them, 
and something between suffering and happiness, the even 
tenour of a man’s life. Kapila meant something else by 
pain. He seems to have felt what Schelling felt, that sad- 
ness cleaves to all finite life, but that is very different from 
always being intent on getting rid of the suffering inherent 
in life on earth. Kapila evidently meant by Du^kha or 
pain something more than physical or even mental suffer- 
ing, namely the consciousness of being conditioned, limited, 
or fettered, which is inseparable from this life. But what- 
ever suffering he may have meant, the method suggested 
by him for its removal is certainly bold and decid^. All 
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this suffering, he tells us, is not, as we imagine, our suffer-* 
ing. Like the whole evolution of Prakriti, this suffering 
also belongs to Prakriti and not to ourselves, not to the 
Purushas. 


Pnnuilia. 

In order to explain the world, we have to admit not only 
Prakriti, rising in the form of Buddhi, Ahamkfira, and 
Manas to the height or the depth of individual existence, 
perception, and action, but likewise another quite indepen- 
dent being, the Purusha, the real or the better and truer 
Self, and therefore very much the ^same as the Atman of 
the VedS;nta. Both Purusha and Atman, it should be re- 
membered, are absent in Buddha's teaching, and by their 
removal the idea of NirvS,7ia has become almost meaning- 
less. But on this point also we must wait for further 
light. 

With Kapila the Purusha or Self always remains, after 
as well as before his release. It is true he is only the 
looker on of all that takes place through Prakriti, looking 
as it were into a glass in which all the doings of Prakriti 
are mirrored. For a time by some strange want of discern- 
ment, this Purusha, always one of many Purushas, forgets 
his true nature and identifies himself with this image of 
Prakriti. He imagines therefore that he himself sees and 
hears, that he himself suffers and rejoices, that he himself 
is an I, really possessing all that the world offers to him, 
and unwilling to give it up again, whether in life or in 
death. His very body, however, his organs of sense, nay 
his mind and his individuality, are neither he, nor his ; and 
if he can only learn the wisdom of Kapila, he is for ever 
above the body, above all sensation, above all suffering. 
Nay Prakriti even, which has no soul, but aots only as im- 
pelled by her nature when looked at by Purusha, ceases her 
jugglery as soon as Purusha turns away. 

Frapkntti aa Automatoa? 

It might possibly help us to understand the relation be- 
tween Purusha and Prakriti better, if we saw in Prakriti 
an automaton, such as Des Cartes described, performing all 
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the functions which we consider our own and which are 
common to man and animals, as in fact a mere mechanism, 
and if we took the rational soul, the Purusha, as the chose 
pensantCy superadded to the automaton. It was Professor 
Huxley who showed that, as a consequence of this assump- 
tion, all our mental conditions might be regarded as simply 
the symbols (Pratibimba) in consciousness of the changes 
which take place automatically in the organism. In the 
same way all the changes of Prakriti, from mere sensation 
to conceptual thought, might be taken as including pain 
and joy and consequent action, the working of Prakriti, 
independent of the looker on, although that looker on in 
his enchanted state imagines that he is himself doing what 
in reality Prakriti is doing for him. This is beautifully 
illustrated by the simile of the dancing-girl to which we 
referred before, but who is here represented not only as 
intent on pleasing and beguiling Purusha, but as trying 
herself to open his eyes and make him free from her charms 
and fetters. We thus get a new application of the simile 
mentioned before. 


Prakrtti’s ITnaelflalmeBB. 

We read in the Kariksls 59-62: ‘As a dancer having 
exhibited herself on the stage ceases to dance, so does 
Nature (Prakriti) cease, when she has made herself mani- 
fest to Purusha. 

60. In many ways Prakriti serves Purusha, who yet 
does nothing for her in return ; she is noble minded and 
cares only for the welfare of him who is so ungrateful 
to her. 

61. There is nothing more modest, I think, than Prakriti, 
who does not expose herself again to the gaze of Purusha, 
after she knows that she has been gazed at. 

62. No Purusha is therefore really chained,* nor does he 
become free, or wander ; Prakriti alone, dependent as she 
is on different Purushas, wanders from birth to birth, is 
bound, and is freed.' 

In fact it would seem that Prakriti, in enchanting or 
binding Purusha, has no object in view except that Purusha 
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Bhould in the end perceive his fetters, and by discrimination 
become free from them (K^trikS, 59). 

Here is indeed the Gordian knot of the whole S&,mkhya- 
philosophy. We believe for a time in our own physical 
nature and in the nature by which we are surrounded, and 
so long as we do this, we suffer. We are exposed to all 
kinds of pain, till our eyes are opened and we learn that 
it is PrakHti that sees and acts, that kills and is killed, 
that suffers, while we imagine that we ourselves do and 
suffer all this. As soon as this insight has been gained, as 
soon as Purusha has distinguished between himself and what 
is not himself, liberation is aehieved at once, and the dance 
of life is ended for ever, at least so far as the liberated Self 
is concerned. Until that final liberation has been accom- 
plished and everything like body has been completely re- 
moved, transmigration continues, and the Pujij^a ig^^^aups 
posed to be clothed in what is called the Jyjftg^-^aajdjsa, or 
s^tle b ody. Whatever we may think of the truth of such 
asystem“*we cannot help admiring its consistency through- 
out, and its boldness and heroism in cutting the Gordian 
knot. 

Chross and Snlitle Body. 

The idea of a auhilft^body by the side of our ^ossL^hody 
is very natural ; and we know that among the Greeks also 
° nriKi . i a Nothing ,fQr.the.jiOuI 

ajpart f rom its grosser, clothing; when united wjjy^ body , 
TSut the exact nature of that subtle body and its relation to 
the grosser body is by no means as clear as we could wish 
it to be. 

Both S&mkhyas and Vedsbntists agreed in admitting the 
necessity of a subtle body in order to make the process of 
migration after death intelligible.^ In the Ved^n^a the 
name of that body, or vehicle, or Asraya for the journey 
of the soul from existence to existence is Sfikshma-garfra , 
the subtle body. The Ved&ntists look 
transparent vehicle of the soul as a seminal or potential 
(Vigra or gakti) body, which at death leaves the coarse 
, material iSodyT without being injured itself. This subtle 
body arises, according to the Vedanta, from the so-called 
Upadhisiconditioi^ and, copflists of the senses of the body 
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^Karmend riy^)j and of Manas fi ^jndjr rtf Pndd^^ 

y*g^|£I^ afl it wTh) . 

oojects required for sensation and presupposed already by 
M^as. Its physical life is dependent on the 
Prtofl. on the five Pr^Tias, the special- 

iselspirits. Itsjndriyas or senses are not to be taken as 
the external organs of s^fiSB^S^^ch as ears, eyes, &c., but as? 
their functions only This subtle and invisible body 

or Siikshma-sarira remains, according to the Vedslnta, till 
true knowledge arises, and the individual soul recovers its 
true being in Brahman. The Vedantists are, however, by 
no means consistent in their views on these two bodies, the 
subtle and the coarse body (Sfikshmam and SthMam /Sari- 
ram), or on the process by which the one affects or controls 
the other. At the final dissolution of the coarse body we 
are told that the Indriyas are absorbed in the Manas, the 
Manas in the Mukhya Prstna, this in the G^iva, the indivi- 
dual, and this in the subtle body ; but neither the Upani- 
shads nor the VedAnta-S?fitras are always quite consistent 
and clear in their views on the subject, and it seems to me i 
useless to attempt to reduce their various guesses to one 
uniform theory. 

In the S&mkhya-philosophy this S 4 kshma-«arira appears 
as ^Dga-garira . or the mgn-body. The Sthikla-sarfra or 
coarse material body consists, according to some SiLmkhya ; 
teachers, of the five or four coarse elements (Bhfitas), ac- ^ 
cording to others of the element of the earth only, and is 
made up of six coverings, hair, blood, flesh, sinews, bones 
and marrow. The subtle or inner body, sometimes called ’ 
the vehicle, or the Ativ&hik%:«a4i:»,^ ja formed of 
elements^, of {i) Buddhi, (2) Ahamkara, (3) Manas, (4-8) 
the five Tamn&ti*as or Sfikshma-bhfitas, and (9-18) the ten 
senses. This body is (d course invimble, but without it the 
coarse body wouM be useless. It forms what we should 
ceil our personality, and causes the difference in the char- 

^ K^rikS 40, and SSmkhy»*Sdh*a8 IH, 9. Why the LiSga*«arfra should 
be said to consist ot seventeen and one (Saptadasaikam) eletxH^nts, is 
dilBcult to say, unless Eka is taken for the l^rusha who, for the time 
being, identMes himself with the scd>tle body. 
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acters of individuals, being itself what it has been made to 
be by former works. All fitness for reward and punish- 
^lent attaches to it, not to the Purushas who are all alike 
and unchanging, and it likewise determines by means of 
its acquired dispositions the gross bodies into which it has 
to enter from life to life, till final freedom is obtained by 
the Purusha ; and not only the gross body, but the subtle 
body also is reabsorbed in Prakriti. 

Th» Atlielsm of XapUa. 

We have still to say a few words about the charge of 
atheism brought against the S4mkhyas, It seems certainly 
strange that at this early time and surrounded as he no 
doubt was by sacrifices and hymns addressed to the in- 
numerable Vedic Devas, nothing should have been said by 
Kapila either for or against these beings. Most likely at 
his time and before his time, the different Devas of the 
popular religion had already been eclipsed in the minds 
of thoughtful people by one Deity, whether Pragrfi,pati, 
Visvakarman, or Brahman. Both Pragf&pati and Brahmit 
are mentioned in the Tattva-samS,sa-bhS,shya. But even 
such a supreme Deva or Adhideva is never asserted or 
denied by Kapila. There is a place in his system for any 
number of subordinate Devas, but there is none for God, 
whether as the creator or as the ruler of all things. There 
is no direct denial of such a being, no out-spoken atheism 
in that sense, but there is simply no place left for him in 
the system of the world, as elaborated by the old philo- 
sopher. He had, in fact, put nearly everything that be- 
longed to God into Prakriti, only that this Prafcriti is taken 
as purely objective, and as working without a conscious 
purpose, unless when looked at by Purusha, and then 
working, as we are told, for his benefit only. 

This has sometimes been illustrated by what must have 
been a very old fable, viz. that of a cripple who could not 
walk, meeting another cripple who could not see. As they 
could not live by themselves, they lived together, the lame 
one mounting on the shoulders of the blind one. Prakriti, 
we are told, was the blind, Purusha the lame traveller, 

We must remember, however, that Prakriti, though blind,. 
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is always conceived as real, because the Samkhya-philosophy 
looks upon everything that is, as proceeding out of some- 
thing that is real (Satk&,ryav&,da). And here we see again, 
the fundamental difference between the SS.mkhya and the 
other philosophies, as V&,iaspati-Misra has pointed out in 
his commentary on the Samkhya-kfi,rik& 9. The Buddhist 
takes the real world as the result of nothing, the Vedsintist 
takes the unreal world as proceeding from something real, 
Naiyayika and Vaiseshika derive what does not yet exist 
from what does exist, while the Samkhyas derive what is 
from what is^ 

If it be asked how the unconscious PrakWti began to 
work and attract the attention of Purusha, Kapila has an 
answer ready. The Gurms, he says, are first in a state of 
equipoise, but as soon as one of the three preponderates, 
there is tension, and Prakriti enters on the course of her 
unceasing labours, beginning with the emanation of Buddhi, 
and ending with the last of the twenty-four Tattvas. 

There is this difference also between the atheism of 
Kapila and that of other atheistic systems of philosophy, 
that Kapila nowhere puts himself into a. hostile attitude 
towards the Divine idea. He nowhere deni^ distinctly the 
existence even of the purely mythological g63s^ such as 
Indra, which is strange indeed ; nor does he enter on any 
arguments to disprove the existence of one only God. He 
simply says — and in that respect he does not differ much 
from Kant — that there are no logical proofs to establish 
that existence, but neither does he offer any such proofs 
for denying it. We know that Kg^pytfcjionest thinker as he 
was, rejected all the logical prooisoithe existence of Deity 
as insufficient, and based the arguments for his belief in 
God on pur ^jjgjptjhicftl grounds. Though we have no right 
to assume anything of the kind with regard to Kapila, 
when brought face to face with this great religious and 
moral problem, the existence of a supreme God, we ought 
to mai^ his impartiality and the entire absence, in the 
whole of his philosophy, of anything like animus against 
a belief in God. The Devas he could hardly have seriously 


^ Garbe, Sftwkhya-Philosophie, p. 202. 
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believed in, we should say, and yet he spares them and 
allows them to exist, possibly with the reservation that 
people, in worshipping them, were iinconscipusly .apprQfi||^|]i- 
ing the true Purash^,^ We should not forget that with 
SSahy people atHeism meant, and means, a d^Di^al of 
rather than the denial of the one, only Qod, l^Ke First 
Cause of the world. Tliis whole question, however, will 
be better discussed when we reach the Yoga-philosophy 
and have to examine the arguments produced by Pata%ali 
against Eapila, and in support of the admission of a Su- 
preme Being, generally called Isvara, the Lord. 


Zmmorality of tlie BkmlAjA. 

It has also been said that Kapila's system is not only 
without a God, but likewise without any morality. But 
though it is quite true that, according to Kapila, Purusha 
in his perfect state is non-moral, neither merit nor demerit, 
virtue nor vice, existing any longer for him, he is certainly 
not allowed to be immoral. The SAmkhya, like the Vedanta 
and other systems of Indian philosophy, implies strong 
mqr^ jentiment in the belief jn Karman (deed) and tr^s- 
migratmn,. Kapila also holds that deeds, when once done, 
can nev^ cease, except at the time of Moksha, but^roduce 
effect after effect, both in this life and in the lives to <^m^ 
TEs is one of the unalterable convictions in the Hindu 
mind. There is, besides the admission of virtue and vice, 
the dispraise of passion and the praise of dispassion. These 
are represented as forms of BuddE, as Rftpas or BhAvas, 
forms or states, inhering in Buddhi, and therefore following 
the linga-^arira from birth to birth. Nay, it is distinctly 
added that going upward is due to virtue, going downward 
to vice, so that virtue, as a preliminary, is really indis- 
pensable to final liberaticm. It may be true that in this 
way mor ali ty is reduced to mere ^Ici^tion of ^ naequm^ gp. 
but even such a caCcuIatibn, which is oEdjT another name 
for reasoning, would serve as a strong incentive to morafity. 
Anyhow there is no ground for saying that Kapila’s system 
ignores ordinary morality, still less that it encourages 
vice. 
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SAmkliya IPftrables^ 

There is one more feature of the J^Amkhya that deserves 
to be mentioned, because it is not found in the other Indian 
philosophies, but may be supposed to have suggested to 

the Buddhists their method of ‘ ‘ ^ 

A whole chapter of the Siitras, the fourEKTls assigned to 
a collection of stories, each of which is meant to illustrate 
sonTe * doctnhe of ^lapila’s. Some are very much to the 
point, and they can be appealed to by one word, so as to 
recall the whole lesson which they were meant to teach. 
The first is meant to illustrate the complete change that 
comes over a man when he has been taught his true nature 
by means of the SAmkhya. ‘ As in the case of the son of 
a king.’ The story which follows is that a young prince 
who was bom under an unlucky star, was taken out of his 
capital and brought up by a /Sahara, a kind of wild man 
of the woods. When he grew up he naturally thought 
that he himself was a /Sahara, and lived accordingly. But 
a minister, who had found out that the prince was alive, 
went to him secretly and told him that he was the son of 
the king, and not a /Sahara. At once the prince gave up 
the idea that he was a savage, believed that he was a 
prince, and assumed a truly royal bearing. In the same 
manner a^man who^h^ been told his time character by his 
teacher, surrenders the idea that he is a material and mortal 
being^and recovers his true nature, ^ ^^ng^^TCs^la^ 
BraHi^j:! I ..am- nothing, .but Brahman, and not a being 
different from him, in tins phenomenal world.’ 

The commentator adds an extract from the 
BurAtia which must have been borrowed from a SAmkhya 
source : — 

‘ As everything that is made of gold is known as gold, if 
even from one small piece of gold one has leamt to know 
what gold is, in the same way from inowing God the whole 
world becomiea Jkno wn. 

As a BrAhman possessed by an evil spirit, imagines that 
he is a /SMra, but, when the possession is over, knows 
that he is a BrAhman, thus the soul, possessed ' * 

imagines that it is the body, but after MAyA has come to 

X 
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an end, it knows its own true being again, and says, I am 
a Br&hman/ 

The seventh illustration is ‘ like a cut-ofiF hand/ and is 
meant to teach that, as no one takes his hand again after 
it has once been cut off, no one should identify himself with 
anything objective, after having once surrendered the illu- 
sion of the objective. The sixteenth, to which I called 
attention many years ago as connected with old Aryan 
folklore, is meant to teach that even an accidental negli- 
gence may be fatal to our reaching the highest goal, as in 
the case of the * frog- wife/ 

The story is that of a king who, while hunting, had seen 
a beautiful girl in a forest. She became his wife on condi- 
tion that he should never let her see water. He gave the 
promise, but once when the queen, tired after playing, 
asked him for some water, he forgot his promise, and 
brought her some, whereupon the daughter of the frog- 
king became a frog (Bheki), and disappeared in the lake. 
Neither nets nor anything else was of any avail for bringing 
her back, the king had lost her for ever. Thus true know- 
ledge also will disappear by one act of negligence, and will 
never return. 

This system of teaching by parables was very popular 
^ith the Buddhists, and it is just possible that the first 
impulse may have come from the followers of . Kapil%i,^who 
are so ofteii calleST Krypto-buddhists or JPra/ cManna- 

swiiMii w I, Hi wiwww' i * 

Bauddhas, 

'^'TTEav^called attention already to the fact that these 
illustrative parables, though they do not occur in the 
K^djjjls and in the Tattya-jpgatoi^ must have existed all 
tnewme in the Param par&p f the Br&hmans, because they 
appear in the moHernoiStras, that is in the sixteenth 
century. Like the Sfitras referring to these stories, other 
Sfitras also may occur in our modern collection of SS,mkhya- 
Sfitras, which existed for centuries, as handed down by 
tradition, but were omitted in the KArikS,s and even in the 
Tattva-sam^a. 



CHAPTER VIL 


Yoga, and Sdmkliya. 

The relation of the Yoga to the S&mkhya-philosophy is 
not easy to determine, but the Bhagavad-^ta V, 4, goes so 
far as to say that children only, not learned people, distin- 
guish between SA^mkhya and Yoga at all, as it were between 
faith (knowledge) and works. We find the S&.mkhya and 
Yoga represented, each in its own Sfitras, which are ascribed 
to different authors, Kapila and Pataw^ali and they are 
spoken of in the dual as the two old systems (Mah&bh. XII, 
104, 67) ; but we also find a philosophy called Samkhya- 
voga (SvetUsv. Up. II, 13), and this not as a Dvandva, as it 
were, Samkhya and Yoga, but as one philosophy, as a 
n eute r s i^ ., representing Yoga and Samkhya together as 
one, oiTpossibly as Yoga belonging to the S&mkhya. Thus 
we read again in the V, 5, that he who 

understands Samkhya apo^^^tobe one, understands 
art^l^. 'T^ga, in tfie sense of ascetic practices and medita- 
tibns, ' may no doubt have existed in India in very ancient 
times. It is called Pi^y a t p^m^ (old), (B. G. IV, 3), and this is 
probably what the author of the Bhagavad-gitS» (IV, i), 
meant, when he made the Bh agava t say to Ar^na : — 

* r declared this imperishablexoga to Yijjaaxai> Vivasvat 
toldit to Manu to Thus royal sages 

came to know it, having received it thr ough, tradition ; but 
this Yoga was lost here by long lapse of timeT^ 

A similar oral tradition descending from F|yy2ifiQtti to 
Manu , and from Manu to the people (to Ikshy&ku, accord- 

^ The identification of these two names with the name of one person 
Eld,pya Pata^/cala, who is mentioned in the Satapatha-br&hmana, once 
proposed by Professor Weber, has probably long been given up by him. 
See also Garbe, S&mkhya-Philosophie, p. 26. 

X Q, 
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in^ to £!amkara) is mentioned already in the 
Upai^d (III, II ; VIII, 15). 

It is much the same with the other philosophies, and we 
are left in doubt as to whether the three couples, Sft.mkhya 
and Yoga, Ny&.ya and Vaiseshika, nay even Pftrva- and 
Uttara-Mim 3 ;msS., were amalgamations of systems which 
had orig^inally an independent existence, or whether they 
were differentiations of former systems. Sa'Wikhya and 
Yoga might easily have formed one comprehensive system, 
because their divergence with regard to the existence of an 
Isvara, or Lord, was not so essential a point to them as it 
seems to us. Those who wanted an Isvara might have him 
as a first and super-eminent Purusha ; while those who had 
gone beyond this want, need not have quarrelled with 
those who still felt it. The 'Nykya and Vai6eshika show 
clear traces of a common origin ; while the two Mimamsas, 
which in character are more remote from one another than 
the other systems, seem to sanction, by their names at least, 
the suspicion of their former unity. But the deplorable 
scarcity of any historical documents does not enable us 
to go beyond mere conjectures ; and though the names of 
Kapila, Vy&sa, and Gotama may seem to have an older air 
than those of Pata/ 7 gfali, (jaimini, and KaTi&^da, we must 
not in such matters allow ourselves to be guided by mere 
impressions. The often-cited passage from the Ved§,nta- 
Sfttras II, I, 3, Etena YogaA pratyukta/t, ‘By this the Yoga 
is refuted/ proves of course no more than the existence of 
a Yoga-philosophy at the time of Badar&ya'aa ; it cannot be 
used to prove the existence of the Yoga-Sfttras, such as we 
possess them, as previous to the composition of the VedlLnta- 
Sfitras. 


Keaninff* of the word Yoga. 

In the Bhagavad>git&> Yoga is defined as Samatva^ equa- 
bility (II, 4^1t*^hOTe^^ that 

Yoga, from Yng, to Join, meant originally joining the deity, 
or union with it. Even native authors occasionally favour 
that view. A moment’s consideration, however, would 
have shown that such an idea could never have entered the 
mind of a S&mkhya, for the simple reason that there was 
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nothing for him that he could have wished to join. Even 
the Ved&ntist does not really join Brahman, though this is 
a very common misconception; nay, a movement. of the 
soul towards Brahman is distinctly guarded against as 
impossible. The soul is always Brahman, even though it 
does not know it, and it only requires the removal of 
ignorance for the soul to recover its Brahmahood, or to 
become what it always has been. Uml from meaning to 
jom, came, by means of a very old metaphor, to mean to 
join oneself to something, to .^harness for some work. 
Thus Yugr assumed the sense of preparing for hard work, 
whether preparing others or getting ready oneself. And 
as people with us use the expression to go into harness, i.e. 
to prepare for work, or to buckle-to, L e. to get ready for 
hard work, Yug, particularly in the Atmanepada, came to 
mean to exert oneself. Possibly the German Angespannt 
and Anspannung may have been suggested by the same 
metaphor, though the usual explanation is that it was 
suggested by a metaphor taken from the stretching of the 
bow. In Sanskrit ^this Yxxg is often used with such words 
as Manas, iTittam, Atman. &c., in the sense of concentrating 
or exerting one’s mind ; and it is in this sense only that our 
vord Yoga could have sprung from it, meaning, as the 
Yoga-Siitras tell us at the very beginning, I, 2, the effort 
of restraining the activities or distractions of our thoughts 
(Aitta-vWtti-nirodha), or the effort of concentrating our 
thoughts on a definite object. 


Tog«, not Union, bnt Dlsnnlon. 

A false interpretation of the term Yoga as union has led 
to a total misrepresentation of Pata/?^ali’s philosophy. 
Rajendralal Mitra, p. ao8, was therefore quite right when 
he wrote : ‘ Professor Weber, in his History of Indian 
Literature (pp. 238-9), has entirely misrepresented the case. 
He says, ‘ One very peculiar side of the Yoga doctrine — 
and one which was more and more developed as time went 
on — is the Yoga practice, that is, the outward means, such 
as penances, mortifications, and the like, whereby this 
absorption into the supreme Godhead is sought to be 
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attained/* The idea of absorption/* he continues rightly, 
“into the supreme Godhead forms no part of the Yoga 
theory/* “ Patawgrali, like Kapila/* he adds, “ rests satisfied 
with the isolation of the soul, and does not pry into the 
how and where the soul abides after separation/** But 
when he charges the professor with not having read the 
Yoga he goes a little too far, and he ought to have known, 
from his own experience, that it is small blame to a man 
who writes a complete history of Indian literature, if he 
has not read every book on which he has to pronounce an 
opinion. Even the best historian of German literature can 
hardly have read every German author of any eminence, 
much less can the first historian of Sanskrit literature. 

Rajendralri Mitra, howe verj^is quite right go far that 
Yoga, inTh'e philosophy^ ^HPataw^ali ahd^apila, did hot 
wltfr^ bitt effort (I Idyq^ ; hot 

Samy D ga ), puHiug cmeself tether, exertion/cofM^^ 
YSgam^ht me^^n union, bfiflEhe" proper term would ha^ 
been Samyoga. Thus we read in the Bhagavad-gitS, II, 
50 

Buddhiyukto gfah^tiha ubhe sukntadushknte, 

Tasm^d yogsbya yugyasva, yoga^ karmasu kausalam. 
‘ He who is devoted to knowledge leaves behind both good 
and evil deeds; therefore devote yourself to Yoga, Yoga is 
success in (all) actions.’ 

That native scholars were well aware of the double 
meaning of Yoga, we may see from a verse in the beginning 
of Bhog^adeva’s commentary on the Yoga-Sfitras, where he 
states that, with a true Yo^n, Yoga, joining, means really 
Viypga, separation, or Viveka, discrimination between 
Purusha and Prakriti, subject and object, self and nature, 
such as it is taught in the S&mkhya; Pumprakrityor 
viyogo*pi yoga ityudito y&ySi, ‘By which (teaching of 
Pata^ali) Yoga (union) is said to be Viyoga (separation) of 
Purusha and Praknti.* 

Togtk M yiTtka. 

We saw that this Viyoga or Viveka^ was indeed the 
highest point to which thlf^oIe^iEeTS5Jikhya-philosophy 
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leads up. But granted that this discrimination, this sub- 
duing and drawing away of the Self from all that is not 
Self, is the highest object of philosophy, how is it to be 
reached, and even when reached, how is it to be maintained 1 
By knowledge chiefly, would be the answer of Kapila (by 
g /?&nayoga ) ; by ascetic exercises deli vfaing t ^ Self from 
thV body and the bodily s^sesrTB^ ^ar- 

mayo^radds Pa taggjjlj. . „ Patawgrali by no^'^meahs ignores 
tKet/wanay^ga dl Kapila. On thcLj^outrary, he p^fisup- 
pp9es it; he only adds, as a useful support, a number of 
exercises, bodily as well as mental'* by which the senses 
should be kept in subjection so as not to interfere again 
with the concentration of all thoughts on the Self or the 
Purusha In that sense he tells us in the second Sfttra that 
Yoga is the effort of restraining the activity or distractions 
of. pur thoughts. Before we begin to scoff at the Yoga and 
its minute treatment of postures, breathings, and other 
means of mental concentration, we ought first of all to try 
to understand their original intention. Everything can 
become absurd by exaggeration, and this has been, no doubt, 
the case with the self-imposed discipline and tortures of the 
Yogins. But originally their object seems to have been 
no other than to counteract the distractions of the senses. 
We all consider the closing of the eyelids and the stopping 
of the ears against disturbing noises useful for serious 
meditation. This was the simple beginning of Yoga, and 
in that sense it was meant to be a useful addition to the 
S&mkhya, because even a convinced SS,mkhya philosopher 
who had obtained G/?S,nayoga or knowledge-yoga would 
inevitably suffer from the disturbances caused by external 
circumstances and the continual inroads of the outer world 
upon him, i.e, upon his Manas, unless strengthened to 
resist by Karmayoga or work-yoga the ever present enemy 
of his peace of mind. More minute directions as to how 
this desired concentration and abstraction could be achieved 
and maintained, might at first have been quite harmless, 

^ I prefer, even in the S&mkhya-philosophy, to render Purusha by 
Self rather than by man, because in English man cannot be used in the 
sense of simply subject or soul. Besides, Atman, Self, is often used by 
Pata%ali himself for Purusha, cf. Yoga-Sdtras III, ai ; II, 41. 
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but if carried too far they would inevitably produce those 
torturing exercises which seemed to Buddha, as they do to 
most people, so utterly foolish and useless. But if we our- 
selves must admit that our senses and all that they imply 
are real obstacles to quiet meditation, the attempts to reduce 
these sensuous affections to some kind of quietude or equa- 
bility (Samatva) need not surprise us, nor need we be 
altogether incredulous as to the marvellous results obtained 
by means of ascetic exercises by Yogins in India, as little 
as we should treat the visions of St. Francis or St, Teresa 
as downright impositions. The real relation of the soul 
to the body and of the senses to the soul is still as great 
a mystery to us as it was to the ancient Yogins of India, 
and their experiences, if only honestly related, deserve 
certainly the same careful attention as the stigmata of 
Roman Catholic saints. They may be or they may not 
be true, but there is no reason why they should be treated 
as a priori untrue. From this point of view it seems to 
me that the Yoga-philosophy deserves some attention on 
the part of philosophers, more particularly of the physical 
school of psychologists, and I did not feel justified there- 
fore in passing over this system altogether, though it 
may be quite true that, after we have once understood the 
position of the S&mkhya-philosophy towards the great 
problem of the world, we shall not glean many new meta- 
physical or psychological ideas from a study of the Yoga. 
We must never forget that, although our Samkhya-Sfitras 
are very modem, the Simkhya as such, is not, and is 
always presupposed by the Yoga. It has its roots in a soil 
carefully prepared by centuries of philosophical cultivation, 
and has but little in common with the orgiastic ecstasies 
which we see among savage tribes of the present day. The 
Hindus also, before they became civilised and philosophers, 
may or may not have passed through such a phase. But 
how little of true similarity there redly exists between the 
Yoga and Tapas of the Hindus, and the sweating processes 
of the American Indians in their steam-booths, may easily 
be seen from the excellent Reports of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, by J. W. Powell, 1893-3, p. 1 17 seq.; p. 833 seq., to 
mention no other and more painful reports. 
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Before we enter upon an examination of the peculiar 
teaching of the Yoga-philosophy, a few words with refer- 
ence to the sources on which we have to depend for our 
information may be useful. 

Pataft^all, ITsriJMk. 

The Shtras of the Yoga-philosophy are ascribed to Pataw- 
(/ali, who is also called Pharan or ^S’esha, the divine serpent. 
He may have been the author or the representative of the 
Yoga-philosophy without being necessarily the author of 
the Shtras. His date is of course uncertain, though some 
scholars have, with great assurance, assigned him to the 
second century b. c. It may be so, but we should say no 
more. Even the commonly received identification of the 
philosopher Pata;7gfali with Pata>?gfali, the grammarian and 
author of the Mah&bhashya, should be treated as yet as 
a hypothesis only. We know too little about the history 
of Sanskrit proper names to be able to say whether the 
same name implies the same person. That is not the case 
in any other country, and can hardly be true in India 
considering how freely the names of the gods or of great 
Rishis were taken, and are still taken, as proper names. 
It has actually been asserted that VySsa, the author of a 
late commentary on Patawgfali’s Yoga-Sfitras, is the same 
person as Vyasa, the collector of the Vedas, the reputed 
author of the MahAbhSrata and of the Vedfinta-Sfitras, 
But there are ever so many Vy&sas living even now, and 
no solid argument could possibly be derived from the mere 
recurrence of such a name. There are works ascribed to 
Hira7^yagarbha, Harihara, Vishnu, &c.; then why not to 
Pata/5gfali ? It is of course as impossible to prove that Pata^* 
^ali the philosopher and Patan^ali the OTammarian were 
not the same person, as to prove that they were ; but if 
style of language and style of thought are any safe guides 
in such matters, we ought certainly to hesitate, and should 
do so in any other literature, before taking the grammarian 
and the philosopher Patan^ali as one and the same person. 
It would no doubt be a great help if we could transfer the 
date of the grammarian, the second century b. c., to the 
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author of our Yoga-Slitras, but on that point also it seems 
to me better to wait till we get some more tangible proof. 
In the present state of knowledge, or rather ignorance, of 
all dates to be assigned to the philosophical Sfttras, it is the 
duty of every scholar to abstain from premature assertions 
which only encumber and obstruct the way to further dis- 
coveries. 

Seoond Century B.O. 

The second century would certainly be most welcome as 
a date for any of our extant philosophical SAtras, but 
that is no excuse for saying that the Yoga-philosophy was 
reduced to the form of Siitras in that century, because the 
grammarian Patawgrali has been referred to that date. 
Besides, even the date assigned to the grammarian Patawgrali 
is a constructive date only, and should not for the present 
be considered as more than a working hypothesis. The 
fact that these Yoga-SAtras do not enter on any controversy 
might certainly seem to speak in favour oi their being 
anterior to the other Sutras ; but we saw already why we 
could no more build any chronological conclusions on this 
than we should think of proving the anteriority of our 
S&7>ikhya-Siltras by the attacks on its atheistical doctrines 
which occur in the Siltras of the other philosophical systems. 
I think we must be satisfied with the broad fact that 
Buddha was later than the classical Upanishads, and that 
our philosophical Sfitras are later than Buddha, because 
they evidently refer to his doctrines, though not to his 
name. As to popular tradition, it is no doubt of little 
value, particularly in India ; still I doubt whether tradition 
could have gone so completely wrong as to prophesy in the 
Safikshepa-^^amkara-Vigraya ^ and elsewhere that &aimini, 
VySsa, Pata/Jgfali, and ^amkara would appear on earth to 
uproot all heresies, if they had lived before the great heresy 
of Buddha. Patawgrali is said to have been a portion of 
SafikarshaTia or Ananta, the hooded serpent /Sesha, encir- 
cling the world, and it may be for the same reason that 
he is sometimes called Pha?iin (Phanibhartri). This is the 
kind of useless information which tradition gives us. 

^ Yoga Aphorisms, p. Ixvi. 
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Cliroaoloiry of TlumfflLt. 

In India we must leam to be satisfied with the little we 
know, not of the chronology of years, but of the chronology 
of thought ; and taking the Yoga, in its systematic form, 
i. e. in the Patawgali-Sfitras, as post-Buddhistic, we can 
best understand the prominence which it gives both to the 
exercises which are to help toward overcoming the dis- 
tracting infiuences of the outer world, and to the arguments 
in support of the existence of an l^vara or Divine Lord. 
This marked oppasition became intelligible and necessary 
as directed against Kapila as well as against Buddha ; and 
in reading the Yoga-Sfitras it is often difficult to say 
whether the author had his eye on the one or the other. 
If we took away these two characteristic features of the 
Yoga, the wish to establish the existence of an Is vara 
against all comers, and to teach the means of restraining 
the affections and passions of the soul, as a preparation for 
true knowledge, such as taught hy the S&mkhya-philosophy, 
little would seem to remain that is peculiar to Patawgfali. 

But though the Sfitras are post-Buddhistic, there can be 
no doubt that not only the general outlines of the Sfiinikhya, 
but likewise all that belongs to the Karmayoga or work- 
yoga was known before the rise of Buddhism. Thus, if 
we turn to the Mah^bh^rata, we find that the twenty-four 
j)rincipia, with Purusha as the twenty-fifth, are often 
mentioned, though arranged and described in different 
ways. Then we read again (Anugitfi, XXV) : ‘ That which 
sages by their understanding meditate upon, which is void 
of smell, of taste, of colour, touch or sound, that is called 
Pradh&na (Prakriti). That PradhS,na is unperceived; a 
development of this unperceived power is the Mahat ; and 
a development of the Pradh&na (when it has) become 
Mahat, is Ahanikara (egoism). From Ahamkitra is pro- 
duced the development, namely, the great elements, and 
from the elements respectively, the (mjects of sense are 
stated to be a development’ 

As to the Yoga-practices or tortures we know that, 
after practising the most severe Tapas for a time, Buddha 
himself declared against it, and rather moderated than 
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encouraged the extravagant exercises of Brfthmanic as- 
cetica His own experience at the beginning of his career 
had convinced him of their uselessness, nay, of their 
danger. But a moderately ascetic life, a kind of via 
meduiy remained throughout the ideal of Buddhism, and 
we can well understand that the BrAhmans, in trying to 
hold their own against the Buddhists, should have tried to 
place before the people an even more perfect system of 
asceticism. And, lest it should be supposed that the 
SAmkhya-philosophy, which was considered as orthodox 
or Vedic, had given its sanction to Buddha's denial of an 
Atman and Brahman, which was far more serious than the 
denial of an tsvara, Lord, it would have seemed all the 
more necessary to protest decidedly against such denial, 
and thus to satisfy the ingrained theistic tendencies of 
the people at large, by showing that the SAmkhya, by 
admitting Purusha, admitted a belief in something tran- 
scendent, and did by no means, according to Patawgiali 
at least, condemn a belief even in an l^vara, or Lord. 
In that sense it might truly be said that the Yoga- 
philosophy would have been timely and opportune, if it 
came more boldly forward, after the rise of Buddhism, 
not so much as a new system of thought, but as a re- 
invigorated and determined assertion of ancient S&'wikhya 
doctrines, which for a time had been thrown into the 
shade by the Buddhist apostasy. In this way it would 
become intelligible that Buddhism, though sprung from 
a soil saturated with S&Tnkhya ideas, should have been 
anterior to that new and systematic development of 
Samkhya-philosophy, which we know in the S&tras of 
Kapila or in the E^trik&s or even in the Tattva-samlisa ; 
that in fact, in its elements, the S^imkhya should be as 
decidedly pre-Buddhistic as in its final systematic form 
it was post-Buddhistic. That the existence side by side 
of two such systems as those of Elapila and Buddha, the 
one deemed orthodox, the other unorthodox, gave matter 
for reflection to the people in India we see best by a 
well-known verse which I quoted many years ago in 
my History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature (p. loa) : * If 
Buddha knew the law and Kapila not, what is truth? 
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If both were omniscient, how could there be difference of 
opinion between the two ? ' 

The Yoffa-Fhiloeophy. 

The Yn^.-Ri^traa. or the^p^^pu^aflan^ \ called also by 
the same' name which was given to the S&Tyikhya-Shtras, 
viz. SS,7?ikhya-pravaA;ana, both being considered as ex- 
positions of the oTJ"^^ may have been contained 

originally in some such text-book as the Tattva-samasa. 
The Shtras were published and translated by Ballantyne, 
1852, a translation continued by Govindadeva-sSstrin in 
the Pandit, vol. Ill, Nos. 28-68. A more useful edition, 
but not always quite correct translation, was given by 
Rajendralal Mitra in the Bibliotheca Indica, 1883, ‘Yoga 
Aphorisms of Pata^^gfali, with the commentary of Bhof^a 
BAgL* Vig//Ana-Bhikshu, whose commentary on Kapila's 
S&.mkhya-Shtras was mentioned before and who is chiefly 

^ It is not much of an arg^ument, but it may deserve to be mentioned, 
that the title given by Pataii^ali to the Yoga-Sdtras, Atha Yog&nu^ anam. 
‘Now begins the teaching of the Yoga,’ and not Atha 
us of the title which the grammarian Patar^ali gives to his Mahabhdshya, 
Atha Sabdanusdaanam, ‘Now begins the teaching of Words or of the 
Word.^ This’ title does not belong to Panini’s Sutras, but to the Maha- 
bhd.shya ; and it is curious that such a compound as Sabd&nus&sanam 
would really offend against one of Panini’s rules (II, 2, 14). According 
to P&nini there ought to be no such compound, and though he does not 
give us the reason why he objects to this and other such-like compounds, 
we can easily see that Sanskrit did not sanction compounds which 
might be ambiguous, considering that Word-teaching might be taken 
in the sense of teaching coming from words as well as teaching having 
words for its object. It is true that this apparent irregularity might 
be removed by a reference to another rule of PAnini (II, 3, 66), yet it is 
curious that the same, if only apparent, irregularity should occur both 
in the Mah&bhkshya and in the Yoga-Sdtras, both being ascribed to 
Patadgali. 

* Other works ascribed to the same author are : — 

The Brahma-mtmkms&-bh&shya, called Yigtl^n&mnta. 

The S&mkhya kftiikk-bh&shya, ascribed to him, but really composed 
by Gaudap&da (see Gang&n&tha, p. a). 

The Yoga-v&rttika. 

The tsvara-gita-bh&shya, from the Kdrma-puiAna. 

The Praanopanishad-kloka. 

An explanation of Prasastap&da’s commentary on the Vaiseshika- 
Sdtras, called Yaiseshika-v&rttika. 

There are printed editions of the S&mkhya-pravakana-bhAshya, the 
Yoga-vkrttika, and the S&ntkhya-s&ra. 
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known by his Yoga-v&rttika, is the author also of the 
Yoga-s&ra-samgraha, an abstract of the Yoga, which has 
been edited and translated by Ganglinlbtha Jha, Bombay, 
1894, and may be consulted with advantage by students 
of philosophy. Colebrooke’s essay on the Yoga, like all 
his essays, is still most useful and trustworthy ; and there 
are in German the excellent papers on the Samkhya and 
Yoga by Professor Garbe in Biihler’s Omnfidriss. Garbe 
speaks well of a dissertation by P. Markus, Die Yoga- 
phUoeophie nach dem Rdjamdrtanda dargedellt^ which, 
however, I have not been able to obtain. 

Xi8eonoeptio]i of the Objeoto of Yoffa. 

It was almost impossible that the Yoga-philosophy, as 
represented by European scholars, should not have suffered 
from its close association with the S&.mkhya, properly so 
called. All its metaphysical antecedents were there. Yoga 
is indeed, as the BrShmans say, S&.^ikhya, only modified, 
particularly in one point, namely, in its attempt to develop 
and systematise an ascetic discipline by which concentration 
of thought could be attained, and by admitting devotion 
to the I^rd God as part of that discipline. Whether this 
was done, as is generally supposed, from mere theological 
diplomacy is a question we should find difficult to answer, 
considering how little we know of the personal character 
of Patawgrali or of the circumstances under which he 
elaborated his theistic S&mkhya-philosophy. There is an 
entire absence of animosity on his part, such as our own 
philosophers would certainly have displayed in accusing 
another philosopher of atheism and in trying to amend his 
system in a theistic direction. No doubt there must 
always have been a majority in favour of a theistic 
philosophy of the universe as against an atheistic, but 
whether Patawgiali may be fairly accused of having yielded 
to the brutal force of numbers, and curried favour with 
the many against the few is quite another question. It is 
certainly extraordinary to see the perfect calmness with 
which, with very few exceptions, Kapila’s atheism is dis- 
cussed, and how little there is of the ad popvlvm advocacy 
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in support of a belief in God and a personal God. Nor 
does Kapila, like other atheistic philosophers, display ai^ 
animosity against the Divine idea and its defenders. Hte 
criticises indeed the usual arguments by which theists 
make and unmake their God, if they represent Him as the 
creator and ruler of the world, and charge him at the same 
time with cruelty, by making him responsible for the origin 
of evil also. But all this is done by Kapila in a calm and 
what one might almost call a businesslike manner ; and in 
answering Kapila’s arguments, Pata/rgrali also preserves the 
same Samatva or even temper. He imputes no motives 
to his antagonist, nor does he anywhere defend himself 
against any possible suspicion that in showing the neces- 
sity of a personal God, an Isvara, he was defending the 
interests of the Brslhman priesthood. After all, Isvara 
was not even a popular name for God, or the name of any 
special god, though it occurs as a name of Rudra, and in 
later times was applied even to such ^ods as VishTiu and 
iSiva, after they had been divested of much of their old 
mythological trappings. 

DeTOtlon to MisconceptionB. 

In this respect also we have something to learn from 
Hindu philosophers. Considering the importance of the 
subject, it is useful to see how little heat was expended on 
it either by Kapila or by Pata/z^rali. If we remember how 
the two philosophies were in popular parlance distinguished 
from each other as SS,mkhya with and Sslmkhya without 
a Lord, we should have expected to see this question treated 
in the most prominent place. Instead of which we find 
Pata> 7 grali, at the end 01 the first chapter, after having 
described the different practices by which a man may hope 
to become free from all worldly fetters, mentioning simply 
as one of many expedients, I, 23, ‘ Devotion to the Lord,* 
or, as it is generally translated, ‘ devotion to God.* Devotion 
or PraTiidhftna (lit. placing oneself forward and into) is 
explained by Bhogra as one of the forms of resignation, as 
worship of Him, and as the surrender of all one*s actions 
to Him. If a man, without wishing for any rewards con- 
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sisting in worldly enjoyments, makes over all his cares to 
lavara as the highest guide, that, we are told, is Pranidhltna. 
Pata/ 7 gfali then goes on, ^ As it has been said that SamMhi 
or complete absorption can be obtained through devotion 
to the Lord, the next that has to be explained in order, is 
the nature of that Lord, the proof, the majesty, the name 
of Him, the order of His worship, and the fruit thereof/ 
In I, 24 Patawgfali goes on to say : ‘ tsvara, the Lord, is 
a Purusha (Self) that has never been touched by sufferings, 
actions, rewards, or consequent dispositions/ The commen- 
tary adds : ‘ Sufferings are such as Nescience, Avidyfi,, &c. ; 
actions are either enjoined, forbidden, or mixed ; rewards 
are the ripened fruits of actions manifested in birth (genus, 
caste) and life, while dispositions (Asaya, Anlage) are so- 
called because they lie in the soil of the mind till the fruit 
has ripened, they are instincts (Sar/iskS^ra) or impressions 
(Vslsana). If the Lord is called a Purusha, that means that 
He is different from all other Purushas (Selves), and if He 
is called Lord, that means that He is able by His work 
alone to liberate the whole world. Such power is due to 
the constant prevalence of goodness (a Gur?a) in Him, who 
has no beginning, and this prevalence of goodness arises 
from His eminent knowledge. But the two. knowledge 
and power, are not dependent on each other, for they are 
eternally abiding in the very mbstance of tsvara. His 
very relation to that goodness is without beginning, be- 
cause the union of Prakriti and Purusha, that is, the 
creation would, from a Yoga point of view, have been 
impossible without the will of such an levara. While the 
iTitta or mind in ordinary Purushas or Selves undergoes, 
while in the body, modifications tending towards happiness, 
unhappiness, and delusion, and, if remaining without 
blemish, good, and full of virtue, becomes conscious of 
the incidence of the pictures mirrored on the mind, it 
is not so with Isvara. His highest modification is of 
goodness alone, and he remains steadfast in enjoyment 
through eternal union with it. Therefore he alone is 
Isvara, eminent above all other Purushas. Again, even for 
one who has gained freedom, a return of sufferings &c., 
is possible, and has to be guarded against by such means 
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as are inculcated in the Yoga; but he, the Isvara, as he is 
always such as he is, is not like a man who has gained 
freedom, but he is by nature free. Nor should one say 
that there may be many such Isvaras. Though there be 
equality of Purushas, quA Purushas, yet as their aims are 
diflFerent, such a view would be impossible. And though 
there be a possibility of more or less, yet the most eminent 
would always be the tsvara or the Lord, he alone having 
reached the final goal of lordship.' 

The P^taz/grala-bh^shya dwells very strongly on this 
difference between the liberated soul and the Lord; for 
‘ the liberated or isolated souls,' it says, ‘ attain their 
isolation by rending asunder the three bonds, whereas in 
regard to Isvara there never was and never can be such 
lx>ndage. The emancipated implies bondage, but this can 
never be predicated of the Lord.' 

We need not point out here the weak points of this 
argument, and the purely relative character of the great- 
ness and separateness claimed for the Isvara, as compared 
with other Purushas, but it may be well to try to compare 
our own ideas of God, when put into clear and simple 
language, with the ideas here propounded. PataZ/^ali 
seems to me to come very near to the Homoiousia of man 
with God, though he does not go quite as far as the Ve- 
dAntin who claims for the Atman perfect H^moousia with 
Brahman. His lijvara may be primus inter pares^ but as 
one of the Purushas, he is but one among his peers. He 
is a little more than a god, but he is certainly not what we 
mean by God. 

What im imura? 

As Kapila had declared that the existence of such a being 
as tsvara did not admit of proof, Pata^grali proceeds in the 
next Sfitra to offer what he calls his proofs, by saying: 
* In Him the seed of the omniscient (or omniscience) attains 
infinity.' It would be difficult to discover in this anything 
like a proof or a tenable appeal to any PramdiTm, without 
the help of the commentary. But Bho^a explains that 
what is meant here is that there are different degrees of 
all excellences, such as omniscience, greatness, smallness, 

Y 
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and other Awvaryas, and that therefore there must be for 
all of them a point beyond which it is impossible to go. 
Thjs Nirati^aya^ m this non plus ultra of excellence, 
is what is claimed for Isviura or the Lord. 

Though this could hardly be considered as a convincing 
argument of the existence of a Being endowed with all such 
transcendent excellences as are here postulated, it shows 
at all events an honest intention on the part of Pata/i^ali. 
Patawgrali’s argument reminds us to a certain extent of the 
theistic argument of Cleanthes and Boethius. What he 
means is that where there is a ^eat and greater, there must 
also be a greatest, and this is Isvara, and that where there 
is good and better, there must be best. 

pTor does he flinch in trying to answer the questions 
which follow. The question is supposed to h^ve been 
asked^jipw this Isvara, without any inducement, could have 
caused that union and separation of himself and Prakriti 
which, as we saw, is only another name for creation. The 
answer is that the inducement was his love of beings, 
arising from his mercifulness, his determination being to 
save all living beings at the time of the Kalpapralayas and 
MahS^pralayas, the gjreat destructions and reconstructions 
of the world. This, of course, would not have been admitted 
by Kapila. 

Next Patawgfali proceeds to explain the majesty of l^vara 
by saying, in I, a6,— 

‘ He m the superior (Guru) even of the former ones, being 
himselfndC limited by time.’ 

' ' By the burner ones sire “meant, as we are told^ the anments, 
the first creators, such as BrahmS, and others, and by 
superior is meant instructor and guide, so that it would 
seem difficult to assign a higher position to any divine 
being than by placing him thus above Brahmil and other 
accepted builders of the world. Next follows his name, 
I, 27 

‘ His name is JEigj^ava.’ 

PraTiava might eFyffiSIogically mean breathing forth or 
glory. It is assigned as a name to the sacred s.^abl e Om, 
TOssibly a relic of a time beyond our reach. It Is saief 
to Tiave been the name of tsvara from all eternity, just as 
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the name of father or son. This may be true, but it does 
not satisfy us. However old the name Pranava and the 
syllable Om may have been, they must have had a begin- 
ning, but in spite of all the theories of the BrAhmans, there 
is not one in the least satisfactory to the scholar. Om is 
their sacred syllable, which has to be repeated a hundred 
or a thousand times in order to draw the mind away from 
all disturbing impressions and to concentrate it on the 
Supreme Being. But why it is so we cannot tell. It may 
be a mere imitation of the involuntary outbreathing of the 
deep vowel o, stopped by the labial nasal, and then drawn 
in ; or it may be the contraction of a pronominal stem 
Avam, ‘ that,’ corresponding to Ayam, ‘ this,’ and it is cer- 
tainly used in the sense of Yes, much as hoc Ulud was used 
in French when contracted to ouL But however that may 
be, it is called Prariava, praise or breathing forth, and can- 
not be explained any further etymologically. It is a name, 
as Bhpgra says, not made by anybody, and if it has any 
historical or etymological justification, this is at all events 
not known to us. Still we cannot go quite so far as 
Rajendralal Mitra, who sees in it an Indianised form of the 
Hebrew Amenl First of all. Amen does not mean God, 
and how should such a word have reached India during 
the BrAhmana period ? 

Pata/f^ali continues by telling us in Sfitra I, 38, that 
repetition of the s ylla ble Om and reflection on its meaning 
are incumbent on the student of Yoga, And this, as Bho^a 
add 5 ras“a”means te concentrate our thoughts, and to attain 
to SamAdhi, the chief end of the whole Yoga-philosophy. 
In that sense he adds, I, 29 : — 

* Thence also obtainment of inward-turned thought, and 
absence of obstaclea’ 

Inward-turned thought (I^tyak^tanA) is explained as 
a turning away of our sen^ from all outward objects, 
a^ tu^mg 1hem back upon the mind. The obstacles to 
SamAdhi are mentioned in the next Sfltra, I, 30, as 

‘Disease, languor, doubt, carelessness, idleness, worldliness, 
error, not having a settled standpoint, and not keeping it ; 
these are the obstacles causing unsteadiness of mind.’ 

1,3.1. ‘With them arise pain, distress, tremor of limbs^ 
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and disturbance of the regular inbreathing and out- 
breathing.’ 

I, 3 a. * To prevent all this, there is constant fixing of the 
mind on one subject (Tattva).’ 

I, 33. * And likewise from a reviving friendliness, pity, 
complacency, and indifference towards objects of happiness, 
unhappiness, virtue and vice, there arises serenity of mind.’ 

The commentator adds, ‘If one sees happy people, one 
should not envy them ; if one sees unhappiness, one should 
think how it could be removed ; if one sees virtuous people, 
one should rejoice and not say. Are they really virtuous 1 
if one sees vicious people, one should preserve indifference, 
and show neither approval nor aversion. Thus does the 
mind become serene and capable of Samjidhi. But all these 
are only outward helps towards fixing the mind on one 
subject, and of thus in time obtaining Samadhi.’ 

I have given this extract in order to show how subordinate 
a position is occupied in Pataw^ali’s mind by the devotion 
to liivara. It is but one of the many means for steadying 
the mind, and thus realising that Viveka or discrimi nation 
between the true man (Purusha) and the objective world 
^rakriti). This remains in the Yoga as it was in the 
SSiWikhya, the mmmum bonum of mankind. I do not 
think, therefore, that Rajendralal Mitra was right when in 
his abstract of the Yoga (p. lii) he represented this belief 
in one Supreme God as the first and most important tenet 
of Patawgrali’s philosophy. ‘The leading tenets of the 
Yogins,’ he says, ‘ are first, that there is a Supreme God- 
head who is purely spiritual, or all soul, perfectly free from 
afflictions, works, deserts, and desires. His symbol is Om, 
and He rewards those who are ardently devoted to Him 
by facilitating their attainment of liberation ; but He does 
not directly grant it. Nor is He the father, creator, or 
protector of the universe, with which He is absolutely 
unconnected.’ 

Rajendralal Mitra does not stand alone in this opinion, 
and the very name of Sesvara-SJi^^^ S&mkhya^ 

given to the Yoga, wdSld’^em to speak in his favour. 
But we have only to look at the Sfltras themselves to see 
that originally this belief in a personal God was by no 
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means looked upon as the most characteristic feature of 
Pata/i^ali*s system. 

Rajendralal Mitra is right, however, in stating the tenet, 
second in importance, to have been that there are countless 
individual spuls or Purushas which animate living beings, 
a^d arereienia^ Thex are pure and immutable; but by 
their^ssociation with the universe they become indirectly 
t^experieuc®rs of joys and sorrows, and assume innumerable 
embbified f omis in the course of an ever-recurring metem- 

* TheTavara, with the Yogins, was originally no more than 
one of the many souls, or rather Selves or Purushas, but 
one that has never been associated with or implicated in 
metempsychosis, supreme in every sense, yet of the same 
kind, as all other Purushas. The idea of other Purushas 
obtaining union with him could therefore never have 
entered rata/7grali*s head. According to him, the highest 
object of the Yogin was. freedom, aloneness, aloofness, or 
self-centredness. As one of the useful means of obtaining 
that freedom, or of quieting the mind previous to liberatii^ 
it altogether, dj^yotion to the l«vara is mentioned, but again 
a s one only out of many means, and not even as the most 
efficacious of all' In the popular atmosphere of India this 
beBefln one Supreme Being may have been a strong point 
in favour of Patawgfali's system, but from a philosophical 
point of view, Patawgrali’s so-called proofs of the existence 
of God would hardly stand against any criticism. They 
are mere wapepya, or side issues. We must remember that 
Kapila had committed himself to no more than that it is 
impossible to prove the existence of Isvara, this tsvara not 
being synonymous with God, in the highest sense of the word, 
but restricted to a personal creator and ruler of the world. 
Such a confession bran inability to prove the existence of 
an tsvara does not amount to atheism, in the current sense 
of that word, and thus only can we explain the fact that 
Kapila himself was considered orthodox by friends and 
foea In the Ved&nta-philosophy the question of the real 
existence of a personal tsvara never arises, though we 
know how saturated that philosophy is with a belief in the 
existence of Brahman, the absolute Divine Essence of which 
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the active or personal tsvara or the Lord is but a passing 
manifestation, presented by Brahmd., masc., a mere phase 
of Brahman, neuter. The S&mkhya, in attempting to 
explain the universe, such as it is, both in its subjective 
and objective character, has no need to call in the assistance 
of a personal Isvara. What we mean by the objective 
world is, according to Kapila, the work or outcome of Pra- 
krit!, when animated by Purusha, not of Brahman. His 
system is therefore without a creator or personal maker of 
the world, but if we called it therefore atheistic, we should 
have to apply the same name to Newton's system of the 
world and Darwin's theory of evolution, though we know 
that both Newton and Darwin were thoroughly religious 
men. Darwin himself went so far as to maintain most 
distinctly that his system of nature required a Creator who 
breathed life into it in the beginning, and even those Dar- 
winians who look upon this admission of Darwin's as a 
mere weakness of the moment, would strongly object to 
be called irreligious or atheists. Kapila might easily have 
used the very words of Darwin, and this is very much 
what Patawgfali actually did in his Yoga-^fltras. His 
supreme Purusha, afterwards raised into an Adi-| ^ |^ ,^|ia. 
or Firat Being, satisfied the human craving after a First 
Cause, and, so far as 1 can see, it was this natural craving 
rather than any vulgar wish to curry favour with the 
orthodox party in India that led to Pata/7^ali’s partial 
separation from Kapila. We certainly need not suppose 
that the recomition of Kapila's orthodoxy was a mere 
contrivance of theological diplomacy on the part of the 
Br&hmans, and that these defenders of the faith were 
satisfied with an insincere recognition of the supreme 
authority of the Vedas. I confess that with what we know 
of the religious life of India and the character of the Br&h- 
mans at ^1 times, it seems to me ve^ difficult to admit 
the idea of such a compromise. Besides, Kapila appeals, 
as we saw, to the Veda in good earnest, particularly when 
it supports his own views, as in V, I 2 , when he wants to 
prove ‘that the world arises from primitive matter/^ and 
appeals ta the Veda, that is, to such passages as JSvet&e- 
vatara Upanishad IV, 5, and Brihad. Ar. Up. I, 4, 7, that 
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can be made to support his view. The two oldest repre- 
sentatives of the S&mkhya-philosophy, the Tatt yarsa mAsa 
the. do not even allude to the difficulty 

arising from the Isvara question, whidi seems to me an 
important argument in favour of their antiquity. The 
charge of atheism became more popular in later times, so 
that in the Padma-purllTia the charge of atheism is brought 
not against the S&Y)'ikhya only, but against the Yaiseshika 
and Ny&ya-philosophies also, nay even against the Pftrva- 
Mim^lmsL Two systems only escape this charge, the 
UttararMimatns& and the Yoga; and in the case of the 
Uttara*>Mtm&7ns&, its explanation by iSamkara is stigmatised 
as no better than Buddhism, because it perverts the mean- 
ing of passages of the Veda, which teach the identity of 
the individual soul with the higSiest soul (Brahman without 
qjaalities). and recommends the surrender of good works, 
and complete indifference towards this world and the next. 

But it is but fair that we should hear what Kapila him- 
self has to say. And here it is important again to observe 
that Kapila does not make a point of vehemently denying 
the existence of an Isvara, but seems likewise to have been 
brought to discuss the subject, as it were, by the way only, 
while engaged in discussing the nature of sensuous percep- 
tion (I, 89). He had been explaining perception as cogni- 
tion arising from actual contact between the senses and 
their respective objects. And here he is stopped by the 
inevitable opponent who demurs to this definition of per- 
ception, because it would not include, as he says, the 
perceptions of the Yogins. Kapila replies that these visions 
of the Yogins do not refer to external objects, and that, 
without denying their reality, he is dealing with the per- 
ceptions of ordinary mortals only. But the controversy 
does not end here. Another opponent starts up and main- 
tains that Kapila’s definition of perception is faulty, or at 
all events not wide enough because it does not include the 

^ Hall, Preface to S&mkhya<sftra, p. 39, note, and Introduction to 
S&mkhya-praraXcana. 
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perception of the tiivara or Lord. It is then that Kapila 
turns round on his opponent, and says that this Isvara, this, 
as it is pretended, perceptible Isvara, has never been proved 
to exist at all, has never been established by any of the 
three legitimate instruments of knowledge or PramAnas. 
This may seem to us to amount to a denial of an Isvara, 
but Vigr/?Ana-Bhikshu remarks with a great deal of truth, 
that if Kapila had wished to deny the existence of God, he 
would have said IsvarAbhAvS^t, and not lavarAsiddhe//, that 
is, because Isvara does not exist, and not, as he says, 
because tsvara has not been proved to exist. Anyhow this 
is not the tone of a philosopher who wants to preach 
atheism, and in what follows we shall see that it is the 
manner rather than the matter of the proof of an Lvara 
which is challenged by Kapila and defended by his 
antagonist. Taking his stand on the ground that the 
highest blessedness or freedom consists in having renounced 
all activity, because every activity presupposes some kind 
of desire, which is of evil, he says ‘ that every proof in 
support of an l^vara as a maker or Lord, a Sat-kara, would 
break down. For if he were supposed to be above all 
variance and free, he could not have willed to create the 
world; if he were not so, he would be distracted and 
deluded and unfit for the supreme task of an l^vara.’ Then 
follows a more powerful objection, based on the fact that 
the Veda speaks of an Isvara or Lord, and . therefore he 
must exist. Kapila does not spurn that argument, but, as 
he has recognised once for all the Veda as a legitimate 
source of information, he endeavours to prove that the 
Vedic passages relied on in support of the existence of a 
maker of the world, have a different purpose, namely the 
glorification of a liberated Self or Purusha, or of one who 
by devotion has attained supernatural power (I, 95). This 
is explained by Aniruddha as referring either to a Self 
which is almost, though not altogether, free, because if 
altogether free, it could have no desire, nor even the desire 
of creation ; or to a Yo^n who hy devotion has obtained 
supernatural powers. Vigr/iAna-Bhikshu goes a step further, 
and declares that it refers either to a Self that has obtained 
freedom from all variance and disturbance, or to the Self that 
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is knd has remained free from all eternity, that is, to the 
Adi-purusha, the First Self, who in the theistic Yoga-philo- 
sophy takes the place of the Creator, and who may, for all 
we know, have been the origin of the later Purushottama. 

Aniruddha thereupon continues that it might be said 
that without the superintendence of some such intelligent 
being, unintelligent Prakriti would never have acted. But 
this also he rejects, if it is meant to prove the existence of 
an active creator, because the superintendence of the 
Purusha of the S^mkhyas over Prakriti is not an active 
one, but arises simply from proximity, as in the case of 
a crystal (I, 96). What he means is that in the SS,mkhya 
the Purusha is never a real maker or an agent. He simply 
reflects on Prakriti, or the products of Prakriti are reflected 
on him ; and as anything reflected in a crystal or a mirror 
seems to move when the mirror is moved, though it remains 
all the time quite unmoved, thus the Purusha also seems to 
move and to be an agent, while what is really moving, 
changing, or being created is Prakriti. The Purusha there- 
fore cannot be called superintendent, as if exercising an 
active influence over Prakriti, but Prakriti is evolved up 
to the point of Manas under the eyes of Purusha, and the 
Purusha does no more than witness all this, wrongly 
imagining all the time that he is himself the creator or 
ruler of the world. In support of this Aniruddha quotes 
a passage from the Bhagavad-gitS» (III, 27) : ‘ All emanations 
of Prak?’iti are operated by the Gu-was; but the Self 
deluded by Ahamk&ra imagines that he is the operator.’ 

Another objection is urged against the S&mkhya view 
that the Purusha is not a doer or creator, namely that, in * 
that case, a dead body also might be supposed to perform 1 
the act of eating. But no, he says, such acts are performed j 
not by a dead or inactive -^tman, as little as a dead body | 
eats. It is the individual Purusha (Giva) that performs 
such acts, when under the influence of Prakriti 0 uddhi, j 
Ahamk&.ra, and Manas), while the Atman or Arusha 
remains for ever unchanged. 

A last attempt is made to disprove the neutrality or non- 
activity of the Atman, that is, the impossibility of his being 
a creator, namely the uselessness of teaching anything. 
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supposing the Self to be altogether without cognition. To 
this the answer is that though the Atman is not cognitive, 
yet the Manas is. The Atman reflects on the Manas, and 
hence the illuMon that he himself cognises, while in reality 
he does no more than witness the apprehension of the 
Manas. Thus when it is said, ‘ He is omniscient and omni- 

S otent,' he (in spite of the gender) is meant for Prakriti, as 
eveloped into Manas, and not for the Purusha who in 
reality is a mere witness of such omniscience and omni- 
potence (III, 56), deluded, for a time, by Prakriti. 

Tha Tlieorsr of brmaa. 

In another place where the existence of an Isvara, or 
active ruler of the world, is once more discussed in the 
SA'Wikhya-Sfltras, the subject is again treated not so much 
for its own sake, as in order to settle the old question of 
the continuous effectiveness of works (Karman). The 
reward of every work done, according to Kapila, aoes not 
depend on any ruler of the world ; the works themselves 
are working on for evermore. If it were otherwise, we 
should have to ascribe the creation of the world, with all 
its suffering, to a Lord who is nevertheless supposed to be 
loving and gracious, 

M&dhava in his Sarva-darsana-samgraha (translated by 
Cowell and Gough, p. 228) uses the same argument, saying: 
‘ As for the doctrine of “ a Supreme Being who acts from 
compassion,’' what has been proclaimed by beat of drum 
by the advocates of His existence, this has wellnigh passed 
away out of hearing, since the hypothesis fails to meet 
either of the two alternatives. For does He act thus before 
or after creation ? If you say before, we reply that as pain 
cannot arise in the absence of bodies, &c., there will be no 
need, as long as there is no creation, for any desire to free 
living beinOT from pain (which is the main characteristic of 
compassioi^ ; and if you adopt the second alternative, you 
will be reasoning in a circle, as on the one hand you will 
hold that God created the world through compassion, and 
on the other hand that He compassionated it after He had 
created it.' 
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And again, as every activity presupposes desire, the Lord, 
whether working for Himself or for others, would facto 
cease to be free from desires. This argument is examined from 
different points of view, but always leads to the same result 
in the end ; that is to say, to the conviction that the highest 
state of perfection and freedom from all conditions is really 
far higher than the ordinary conception of the status of the 
popular Hindu deities, higher even than that of an tavara, 
if conceived as a maker and ruler of the universe. This 
concept of the liberated Purusha or Atman has in fact 
superseded the concept of the lavara, and to have made 
this quite clear would have been, on the part of Kapila, by 
far the most effective defence a.gainst the charge of atheism. 
The conscience of Kapila and of the ancient SAmkhyas was 
evidently satisfied with a belief in a Purusha in which the 
old concepts of the divine and the human had been welded 
into one, without claiming even the aid of an Adi-purusha, 
a first Purusha, which was a later expedient. 

Nor must it be forgotten that other philosophies also 
besides the Sfi^Tiikhya have been suspected or openly 
accused of atheism for the same reason. It is easy to 
understand why almost every philosophy, whether Indian 
or European, if it endeavours to purify, to dehumanise, and 
to exalt the idea of the Godhead, can hardly avoid the 
suspicion of denying the old gods, or of being without 
a belief in the God of the vulgar. It is well known that 
on that ground even the early Uhristians did not escape the 
suspicion of atheism. 

Even 6raimini’s Pih*va-Mim&7ns&, though based on the 
belief that the Veda is of superhuman origin, and though 
entirely devoted to the interpretation of the Vedic sacrifice, 
has been charged with atheism, because it admitted the 
independent evolution of works, which was supposed to 
imply a denial of God ; nor did the Ny&ya and Vaiseshika 
systems, as we saw, escape the same suspicion. It may be 
that the recognition of the authority of the Veda was con- 
sidered suflScient to quiet the theological conscience ; but 
there is certainly, so far as I can see, no passage in the 
Nyftya and Vaiseshika-Sfitras where an lavara is clearly 
denied or postulated, either as the author or as the controller 
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of the infinitesimally small elements or atoms of which the 
world is by them supposed to consist. There is one passage 
in the NyAya-Sfitras in which the question of a divine Lord 
is discussed in the usual way, namely Book V, Sfltras 
but otherwise we hear nothing of what the Isvara is meant 
to be or to do. 

These attacks, as met by the NyAya philosophers, may 
be looked upon as purely academic, but the tone in which 
they are met, for instance, by later philosophers such as 
M&dhava in his Sarva-darsana-samgraha, shows that they 
at all events took them seriously. As specimens of Indian 
casuistry some extracts from Madhava’s chapter on the 
Nyaya may here be of interest. I quote from the transla- 
tion by Cowell and Gough (p. 171) : ‘ It is quite true,' he 
says, ‘that none of the three PramAtias can prove the 
existence of a Supreme Being. Perception cannot, because 
the Deity, being devoid of form, must be beyond the 
senses. Inference cannot, because there is no universal 
proposition or middle term that could apply. The Veda 
cannot, because we Naiyayikas have ourselves proved it 
to be non-etemal. All this we admit to be quite true, that 
is, we admit that a Supreme Isvara cannot be established 
by proof. But is there not, on the other side, the old 
argument that the mountains, seas, &c., must have had 
a maker, because they possess the nature of being effects, 
quite as much as a jar (or, as we should say, a watch) ? 
And that they are effects can easily be proved by the fact 
that they possess parts, these parts existing in intimate 
relation, and again by the fact that they possess a limited 
magnitude half-way between what is infinitely great and 
infmitesimally small. Nor has any proof ever been pro- 
duced on the opposite side to show that the mountains had 
no maker. For if any one should ar^e that the mountains 
cannot have had a maker because they were not produced 
by a body, just as the eternal ether — this pretended in- 
ference would no more stand examination than the young 
fawn could stand the attack of the full-grown lion, for you 
have not even shown that what you say about the eternal 
ether is a real fact. We therefore abiae by our old argu- 
ment that the mountains have the nature of effects, and if 
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they had no maker, they could not be effects, that is, 
duced, not by themselves alone, but by concurrent causes, 
one of them being a maker. A maker is a being possessed 
of a combination of volition, desire to act, a knowledge of 
proper means, setting in motion all other causes, but itself 
moved by none (the Aristotelian klvovv aKlvr^Tovy 

But though yielding to this argument, the objector asks 
next, what object this maker or Isvara could have had in 
view in creating the world. A feeling of compassion, if 
he had any, should surely have induced him to create all 
living beings happy, and not laden with misery, since this 
militates against his compassion. Hence he concludes that 
it would not be fitting to admit that God created the 
world. Hereupon the Nysiya philosopher becomes very 
wroth and exclaims : ‘ O thou crest-jewel of the atheistic 
school, be pleased to close for a moment thy envy-dimmed 
eyes, and to consider the following suggestions. His action 
in creating is indeed caused by compassion only, but the 
idea of a creation which shall consist of nothing but 
happiness is inconsistent with the nature of things, since 
there cannot but arise eventual differences from the different 
results which will ripen from the good and evil actions 
(Karman) of the beings who are to be created.’ 

In answer to this, the atheistic opponent returns once 
more to the authority of the Veda and says: ‘ But then, 
how will you remedy your deadly sickness of reasoning in 
a circle [for you have to prove the Veda by the authority 
of God, and then a^in God’s existence by the Veda].’ 

But the theistic interpreter and defender of the Ny&ya 
is not silenced so easily, and replies : ‘ We defy you to 
point out any reasoning in a circle in our argument. Do 
you suspect this reciprocal dependence of each” which 
you call “ reasoning in a circle,” in regard to their being 
produced or in regard to -their being known? It cannot 
be the former, for though the production of the Veda is 
dependent on God, still as God Himself is eternal, there is 
no possibility of His being produced ; noi* can it be in 
regard to their being known, tor even if our knowledge of 
God were dependent on the Veda, the Veda might be 
learned from some other source ; nor, again can it be in 
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regard to the knowledge of the non-etemity of the Veda, 
for the non-etemity of the Veda is easily perceived by any 
y<^n endowed with transcendent faculties (Tivra, &c,). 

Therefore, when God has been rendered propitious by 
the performance of duties which produce His favour, the 
desired end, liberation, is obtained; thus everything is clear/ 

Everything may be clear to one accustomed to the Indian 
way or arguing; but from our point of view it would 
certainly seem that, though the Nyaya does not teach the 
non-existence of an Isvara, it is not very successful in 
proving by its lo^c the necessity of admitting a maker or 
ruler of the world, that is, an tsvara. 

Thm Four Books of Togs-Satvss. 

If now we turn to the Yoga-Shtras of Pata^/grali we find 
that the first book, the Sam&dhi-pAda, is devoted to an 
explanation of the form and aim of Yoga, and of Samadhi, 
meditation or absorption of thought; the second, the 
SAdhana-pAda, explains the means of arriving at this ab- 
sorption ; the third, Vibhfiti-p&da, gives an account of the 
supernatural powers that can be obtained by absorption 
and ascetic exercises ; while the fourth, the KaivalyapAda, 
explains Kaivalya to be the highest object of all these 
exercises, of concentration of thought, and of deep absorp- 
tion and ecstasy, Kaivalya, from Kevala, alone, means the 
isolation of the soul from the universe and its return to 
itself, and not to any other being, whether Isvara, Brahman, 
or any one else. 

That this is the right view of the case is confirmed by 
the remarks made by VigfwAna-Bhikshu in his Yoga-s&ra- 
samgraha, p. i8. Here we are told that even when there 
is some imperfection in the employment of the above 
means (faith, energy, memory, absorbing meditation, and 
knowledge), the two results (absorption and liberation) can 
be brought very near by the grace of the Parama-tsvara, 
the Highest Lord, and secured by devotion to Him. 

By rarama-lsvara or the Highest Lord is here meant 
that particular Purusha (Self) who was never touched by 
the five troubles, nescience and the rest, nor by virtue or 
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vice and their various developments, or by any residue 
(results of former deeds) in general. yi^/?&na-Bhikshu 
abstains from saying much more on the Lord, because, as 
he says, he has treated of this Being very fully in his 
remarks on the Brahma-SGtras I, i. He probably refers 
to his commentary on the VedAnta; and he is evidently 
quite convinced that, however different the roads followed 
by the VedAntins and S&mkhya-yogins may be, the Divine 
idea of both schools is much the same. He only adds that 
the powers and omniscience of the tsvara are equalled or 
excelled by none, that he is the spiritual chief and father 
of all the gods, such as BrahmA, Vishnu, and Hara, that he 
imparts spiritual vision ((J/lAna-ArakshusHhrough the Vedas, 
and that he is the inner guide, and called rranava. Devotion 
to Him is said to consist in contemplation and to end in 
direct perception. Steadfastness with regard to Isvara is 
represented as the principal factor in abstract meditation 
and in liberation, l^cause it leads to greater nearness to 
the final goal, steadiness with regard to the human self 
being secondary only. This devotion to Isvara is also 
declared to put an end to all the impediments, such as 
illness, &c. (I, 30) ; and a passage is quoted from the Smr*iti, 
‘ For one desiring liberation the most comfortable path is 
clinging to or resting on Vishnu ; otherwise, thinking only 
with the mind, a man is sure to be deceived.’ 

Sm# 014 «ot of Toffa. 

It is clear throughout the whole of this chapter on tsvara 
that devotion to him is no more than one of the means, 
though, it may be, a very important one, for the attainment 
of liberation, the highest goal of the Yoga. But it is not 
that highest goal iteelf, but only a means towards it, nor 
could it be accepted as the most important feature of the 
Yoga. The really important character of the Yoga con- 
siste in its teaching that, however true the S&mkhya-philo- 
sophy may be, it fails to accomplish its end without those 
practical helps which the Yoga-philosophy alone supplies. 
The human mind, though fully enlightened as to its true 
nature, would soon be carried away again by the torrent 
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of life ; the impressions of the senses and all the cares and 
troubles of every-day life would return, if there were lio 
means of making the mind as firm as a rock. Now this 
steadying of the mind, this Yoga, is what Pata/7(/ali is 
chiefly concerned with. 

JTittft. 

We saw that in the second SAtra he explained Yoga as 
isTitta-vritti-nirodha, that is, restraining or steadying the 
actions and distractions of thought. VWtti, which I trans- 
slate by action, has also been rendered by movement or 
function ; while ^itta, which I give as thought, has often 
been translated by mind or the thinking principle. It is 
curious that the Yoga should have employed a word which, 
as far as I know, was not a recognised technical term of 
the Sa-wikhya. In the SAmkhya, the term would be Manas, 
mind, but Manas in a state of activity, and, of course, as 
a development of AhamkAra and Buddhi. It has to be 
taken here as a psychological term, as a name for thought, 
as carried on in real life, and indirectljr only of the instru- 
ment of thought. As I had to use mind for Manas in the 
Samkhya-phiTosophy, it would be difficult to find a better 
rendering of the word when used by Yoga philosophers. 
Of course Manas is always different from Buddhi, in so far 
as it is a modification of Buddhi, which itself has passed 
through AhamkAra or the differentiation of subjectivity 
and objectivity. But for practical purposes, what is meant 
by iCitta is simply our thought or our thinking, and 
though mind, with us also, has been defined very differently 
by different philosophers, and is used most promiscuously 
in common parlance, its etymological relationship with 
Manas pointed it out as the most convenient rendering of 
Manas, provided always that we remember its being a 
technical term of the Yoga-philosophy, as we have to do 
whenever we render Prakriti by nature. Nirodha, re- 
straint, does not mean entire suppression of all movements 
of thought, but at first concentration only, though it leads 
in the end to something like utter vacuity or self-absorption. 
In all the functions of the Manas it must be remembered 
that the real self-conscious seer or perceiver is, for the time 
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being, the Purusha or Self. It is he who is temporarily 
interested in what is going on, though not absorbed in it 
except by a delusion only. Like the moon reflected in the 
ripples of the waters, the Self appears as moving in the 
waves which break against it from the vast ocean of 
Prakriti, but in reality it is not moving. We saw that the 
mind, when receiving impressions from the outer world, 
was supposed in Hindu philosophy to assume for the time 
being the actual form of the object perceived, but, when 
once perfect in Yoga, it perceives nothing but itself. 

Pnnotions of tho lUnd. 

The principal acts and functions of the mind are described 
as right notion, wrong notion, fancy, sleep, and remember- 
ing, and they may be either painful or not. 

Kight notions are brought about by the three Prama^nas, 
so well known from different systems of Indian philosophy, 
as sensuous perception, inference, and testimony, Vedic or 
otherwise. It is significant ^that Patawgrali should have 
used Agama instead of the Aptavai»na of the Sfiimkhya, 
for Agama means distinctly the Veda, and thus would 
establish once for all what is called the orthodox character 
of the Yoga. 

Wrong notions require no explanation. They are illus- 
trated by our mistaking mother-of-pearl for silver, a rope 
for a snake, &c. A state of doubt also when we are uncer- 
tain whether what we see at a distance is a man or the 
trunk of a tree, is classed among wrong notions. 

Fancy is explained as chiefly due to words; and a 
curious instance of fancy is given when we speak of the 
intelligence of the Self or Purusha, or of the head of Rd.hu, 
the fact being that there is no intelligence belonging to 
Self, but that the Self is .altogether intelligence, just as 
Rdhu, the monster that is supposed to swallow the moon, 
is not a being that has a head, but is a head and nothing 
else. 

Sleep is defined as that state (V ritti) of the mind which 
has nothing for its object. The commentator, however, 
explains that in sleep also a kind of perception must take 
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place, because, otherwise, we could not say that we had 
slept well or badly. 

Remembering is the not wiping out of an object that has 
once been perceived. While true perception, false percep- 
tion, and fancy take place in a waking state, a dream, 
which is a perception of vivid impressions, takes place in 
sleep, while sleep itself has no perceptible object. Remem- 
bering may depend on true or false perceptions, on fancy, 
and even on dreams. 


Sxarclsei. 

Now all these actions or functions have to be restrained, 
and in the end to be suppressed, and this is said to be 
effected by exercises (Abhyasa) and freedom from passions 
(Vair^gya), I, 12. 

Indian philosophers have the excellent habit of always 
explaining the meaning of their technical terms. Having 
introduced for the first time the terms exercise and freedom 
from passion, Patawgrali asks at once : ‘ What is AbhyS^a 
or exercise ? ’ Abhy&sa is generally used in the sense of 
repetition, but he answers that he means hereafter to use 
this term in the sense of effort towards steadiness (Sthiti) 
of thought. And if it be asked what is meant by steadiness 
or Sthiti, he declares that it means that state of the niindi 
when, free from all activity (Vritti), it remains in its own 
character, that is, unchanged. Such effort must be con- 
tinuous or repeated, as implied by the term Abhyllsa (1, 13). 

This Abhyfisa is said to become firmly grounded, if 
•ractised for a long time thoroughly and unintermittingly 

1, 14)- 

BlspaMios, VairAgxa. 

Next follows the definition of dispassion (VairAgya), as 
the consciousness of having overcome (the world) on the 
part of one who has no longer any desire for any objects 
whatsoever, whether visible or revealed (1, 1.5). 

Here visible^(Dnshia) stands for perceptible or sensuous 
objects, while Anusr&vika may be translated by revealed, 
as it is derived from Anusrava, and this is identical with 
itoti or Veda. Perhaps Anusrava is more general than 
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Veda, including all that has been handed down, such as the 
stories about the happiness of the gods in paradise 
(Devaloka), &c. The consciousness of having subdued or 
overcome all such desires and being no longer the slave of 
them, that, we are told, is Vairag3’'a or dispassionateness, 
and that is the highest point which the student of Yoga- 
philosophy hopes to reach. 

' It is interesting to see how deeply this idea of Vair&gya 
or dispassionateness must have entered into the daily life 
of the Hindus. It is constantly mentioned as the highest 
excellence not for ascetics only, but for everybody. It 
sometimes does not mean much more than what we mean 
by the even and subdued temper of the true gentleman, but 
it signifies also the highest unworldliness and a complete 
surrender of all selfish desires. A very good description of 
what Vairfi^gya is or ought to be is preserved to us in the 
hundred verses ascribed to Bhartrihari (650 A.n.), which 
are preceded by two other centuries of verses, one on 
worldly wisdom and the other on love. Many of these 
verses occur again and again in other works, and it is very 
doubtful whether Bhartr/hari was really the original 
author of them all, or whether he only collected them as 
SubliAshitas Anyhow they show how the philosophy of 
Vair&gya had leavened the popular mind of India at that 
distant time, nor has it ceased to do so to the present day. 
It was perhaps bold, after Bhart?*2hari, to undertake a 
similar collection of verses on the same subject. But as the 
Vairagya-^ataka of Gain&kkryo, seems in more recent times 
to have acquired considerable popularity in India, a few 
extracts from it may serve to show that the old teaching of 
Patawgfali and Bhart?^ihari has not yet been forgotten in 
their native country. 

‘ Death follows man like a shadow, and pursues him like 
an enemy ; perform, therefore, good deeds, so that you may 
reap a blessing hereafter.’ 

^Frequent enjoyment of earthly prosperity has led to your 
sufferings. Pity it is that you have not tried the Know 
Yourself."’ 

^ HU work U actually called Subli&shita-tri^at!, see Rep .11 1 of Sanskrit 
and Tamil HSS., i896>97, by Sesbagiri Sastri, p. 7. 
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* live in the world but be not of it, is the precept taught 
by our old Rishis, and it is the only means of liberating 
yourself from the world/ 

‘ The body is perishable and transitory, while the Self is 
imperishable and everlasting ; it is connected with the body 
only by the link of Karman ; it should not be subservient 
to it.’ 

‘ If, through sheer negligence, you do nothing good for 
your fellow creatures, you will be your own enemy, and 
become a victim to the miseries of this world.’ 

‘ Better to do less good, with purity of heart, than to do 
more with jealousy, pride, malice, or fraud. Little, but 
good and loving work, is always valuable, like a pure gem, 
the essence of a drug, or pithy advice.* 

‘If you are unable to subject yourself physically to 
penances, to undergo austerities, and engage in deep con- 
templation, the proper course to liberate your soul from the 
hard fetters of Karman would be to keep the passions of 
your heart under control, to check your desires, to carry out 
your secular affairs with calmness, to devote yourself to the 
worship of God, and to realise in yourself the “ Permanent 
Truth,” bearing in mind the transitory nature of the 
universe.’ 

‘ To control your mind, speech, and body, does not mean 
to be thoughtless, silent or inactive, like beasts or trees ; 
but, instead of thinking what is evil, speaking untruth, and 
doing harm to others, mind, speech, and bwy should be 
applied to good thoughts, good words, and good deeds.’ 

dispassionateness, as here taught for practical purposes 
chiefly, reaches its highest point in the eyes of the Yoga- 
philosopher, when a man, after he has attained to the 
knowledge of Purusha, has freed himself entirely from all 
desire for the three GuTias (or their products). This is at 
least what Patawgrali says in a somewhat obscure Sfltra 
(I, 1 1) ^ This Sfltra seems intended to describe the highest 
state within reach of the true VaiiAgin, involving indiffer- 
ence not only to visible and revealed objects, but likewise 
towards the Gunas, that is, if I am not mistaken, the 


1 G^be, Grundriss, p. 49. 
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twenty-four Tattvas, here called Guuas\ because deter- 
mined by them. The knowledge of the Purusha implies 
the distinction between what is Purusha, the Self, and what 
is not, and therefore also between Purusha and the Gu^ias 
of Prakriti. Vi|^>7&na-Bhikshu explains it by Atm^n&t- 
mavivekas&ksyttk&rlit, i.e. from realising the difference 
between what is Self and what is not Self, and not as 
a possessive compound ; the sense, however, remaining much 
the same. It is curious that Bajendralal Mitra should have 
rendered Purushakhy&teA by ‘ conducive to a knowledge of 
God." From a purely philosophical point of view Purusha 
may be translated by God, but such a translation would be 
misleading here, particularly as the SAtra 23, on the 
devotion to the Lord, follows so soon after. It would have 
been better also to translate ^arising from," than ‘ conducive 
to." 


MeditatiLoii With or Without an Ohjeot. 

Patawgfali next proceeds (I, 17) to explain an important 
distinction between the two kinds of meditative absorption 
(Sam&dhi), which he calls Sampragf«&.ta and Asampragr/?&ta. 
This seems to mean that there is one kind of meditation 
when our thoughts are directed and fixed on a definite 
object, and another when there is no definite object of 
meditation left. Here the spirit of minute distinction shows 
itself once more, for though these two kinds of meditation 
may well be kept apart, and the former be considered as 
preliminary to the latter, the numerous subdivisions of 
each hardly deserve our notice. We are told that what is 
called conscious meditation may have for its object either 
one or the other of the twenty-four Tattvas or the Isvara, 
looked upon as one of the rurushas. The twenty-four 

^ These Ganas are more fully described in II, 1 % where we read that 
the four Gunas or Gunaparvftni are meant for (x) Yisesha, i.e. the gross 
elements and the organs; (a) Avisesha, i.e. the subtle elements and the 
mind ; (3) the LimgamMra, i.e. Buddhl ; (4) the Alimga, i.e. Prakrit! as 
Avyakta. In the commentary to I, 45, the same classes of Gunas are 
described as Alimga, a name of Fradhkna, Yisishtidiinga, the gross eleinenta 
(Bhdt&ni); Avisishtelima, the subtle essences and file senses; Limga- 
mktra, he. Buddhi, and Alimga, that is, the Pradhftna. 
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Tattvas are called unconscious, the twenty -fifth or Purusha 
is conscious. When meditation (BhS;VanA) has something 
dejfinite for its object it is called not only rragUkta, known, 
or, as referred to the subject, knowing, but also Savijra, 
literally with a seed, which I am inclined to take in the 
sense of having some seed on which it can fix, and from 
which it can develop. The Asampra^/7fi,ta-samfi,dhi, or 
meditation without a known object, is called Avi^^a, not 
having a seed from which to spring or to expand. Native 
commentators, however, take a different view. 

Those who in their SamS.dhi do not go beyond the 
twenty-four Tattvas, without seeing the twenty-fifth, the 
Purusha, but at all events identify themselves no longer 
with the body, are called Videhas, body less ; others who do 
not see the Purusha yet, but only existence, are called 
Prakritilayas, absorbed in Prakriti. 

This again is not quite clear to me, but it is hardly 
necessary that we should enter into all the intricate sub- 
divisions of the two kinds of meditation, such as SavitarkS., 
argumentative, SaviHrsl, deliberative, S^nand4, joyDus, and 
SfiLsmitS; with false conceit. They may become important 
in a more minute study of the Yoga, but they can hardly 
be of interest to speculative philosophers except so far as 
they furnish another proof of a long continued studjr of 
the Yoga-philosophy in India before the actual composition 
of the Sfitras. 

The Asampra^^/z&ta samMhi, or meditation without a 
known object, or, it may be, unconscious meditation, is 
explained as being preceded by a repetition of negative 
perception, and as the end of all previous impressions. 

This Sfitra has been differently explained by different 
European and native commentators. It may mean that 
there is a residue of previous impressions, or that there is 
not. The Sa^nsk&ras, which I have rendered by previous 
impressions, are everything that has given to the mind its 


^ Asmitft is different from Aliamk4ra, and means the misconoeption 
that I am (Asmi) what 1 am not, such as Prakn'ti, Buddhi, Ahamkarii, 
Hanas, Ac. 
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peculiar character, its flavour, so to say, or its general dis- 
position, 

^Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem 
Testa diu.* 

It may be intended that these SamskAras are either all 
wiped out, or that there is but a small residue of them, 
manifested in the final act of the stopping all functions 
of the mind. 

In summing up what has been said about the different 
kinds of Samadhi, Patawgfali says (I, 19) once more that in 
the case of the Videhas and Prakritilayas (as explained 
before, p. 342) the object or, if you like, the cause of SamS.dhi 
is the real world (Bhava), but that for other Yogins there 
are preliminary conditions or steps to SamS^dhi, namely, 
faith, energy, memory, concentration, and knowledge suc- 
ceeding each other. Every one of these Sam^dhis is again 
carefully defined, and some more helps are mentioned in 
the next Sfitra (I, ai), where we read that Sam&dhi may 
be said to be near or within reach when the zeal or the will 
is strong. These strong-willed or determined aspirants are 
again divided (I, 22) according as the means employed by 
them are mild, moderate, or excessive. Thus we get nine 
classes of Yogins, those who employ mild means, with mild, 
with moderate, or with excessive zeal ; those who employ 
moderate means, with mild, with moderate, or with excessive 
zeal; and those who employ excessive means with mild, 
with moderate, or with excessive zeal. 

Such divisions and subdivisions which fully justify the 
name of S8,mkhya, enumeration, make both the S&mkhya- 
and Yoga-philosophies extremely tedious, and I shall in 
future dispense with them, though they may contain now 
and then some interesting observations. 

Ono# Kor«. 

After an enumeration of all these means of Yoga to be 
employed by the student, follows at last the famous Sfitra 
I, 23, which has always been supposed to contoin, in answer 
to I^pila, the proof of the existence of a Deity, and which 
I translated before by ‘ Devotion to the Lord.’ The com- 
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mentator calls it simply an easy expedient, an alternative. 
Nor is it right, with Kajendralal Mitra, to translate this 
Siitra at once by ' Devotion to God/ Isvara, as we saw, 
is not God in the sense in which Brahm& might be called 
so. He is a God, the highest God, but always one of many 
Purushas ; and though he was looked upon as holy (I, 3^5) 
and omniscient, he never seems to have risen to the rank 
of a Creator, for which there is really no room in the 
Sknikhya system. Though it is true, no doubt, that the 
orthodox Yogins derived great comfort from this Sdtra as 
shielding Patawgfali against the charge of atheism, it would 
be impossible to look upon it as a real proof in support 
of the existence of God, or as more than a somewhat forced 
confession of faith. 

other Xeaxui of Ohtainlnff Bamldhl, 

The benefits arising from this devotion to the Lord are 
not essentially different from those that are to be obtained 
from other UpS-yas or means of attaining Samibdhi, as may 
be seen from Sfitras I, 29 to I, 33 translated before. Nor 
is this devotion even the last or the highest Up&ya, for 
Patawgrali goes on immediately after to mention other means 
equally conducive to concentrated meditation or absorption 
in the thought of one object. Expedients, such as the 
expulsion and retention of the breath, follow next, the so- 
called Pr&w&yfiimas, which we can well believe, may have 
been really useful as contrivances to draw away the thoughts 
from all subjects except the one chosen for meditation, 
generally one of the Tattvas. But this opens far too large 
a subject for our purpose in this place. We approach here 
to the pathological portion of the Yoga, the so-called Hatha, 
or Kriy&-yoga, a subject certainly far more important than 
has generally been supposed, but a subject for students of 
nathology rather than of philosophy, unless, as is now the 
lashion, we include the so-called physico-psycholorical 
experiments under the name of philosophy. One thing 
may certainly be claimed for our Sff tras ; they are honest 
in their statements as to the discipline that can be applied 
to the mind through the body, and even if they comd be 
proved to have been mistaken in their observations, their 
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illusions do not seem to me to have been mere frauds, at 
least in the days of Patawgali, though it is far from my 
purpose to undertake a defence of all the doings and sayings 
of modem Yogins or Mah&tmans. 

Next to the moderation or restraint of the breathing, 
follow descriptions of how the mind, by being directed to 
the tip of the nose, cognises a heavenly odour, and the same 
with all the other .senses, which therefore are supposed to 
have no longer any inclination towards outward objects, 
having everj^hing they want in themselves. We are next 
told or the perception of an inward luminous and blessed 
state, which produces a steadiness and contentedness of the 
mind when directed towards objects which no longer appeal 
to the passions (I, 37). No wonder that even objects seen in 
dreams or in sleep are supposed to answer the same purpose, 
that is, to fix the attention. In fact any object may be 
chosen for steady meditation, such as the moon without, 
or our heart within, provided always that these objects do 
not appeal to our passions. 

All these are means towards an end, and there can be no 
doubt that they have proved efficacious ; only, as so often 
happens, the means have evidently encroached in this case 
also, on the aims, and to such an extent that Yoga has often 
been understood to consist in these outward efforts rather 
than in that concentration of thought which they were 
meant to produce, and which was to lead on to Kaivalya 
or spiritual separateness and freedom. This true Yoga is 
often distinguished as R&^a-yoga or royal Yoga from the 
other called ILriy&-yoga or working Yoga, which is some- 
times called Ha^Aa-yoga, though it is not dear why. 
Though some of these bodily exercises are represents 
as serving as a kind of staircase on which the mind ascends 
step by step, we are told at other times that any step may 
be useful, and that some m^y be skipped or taken for passed. 

Now, if we ask what is the result of all this, we are told 
in Sfitra 41 that a man who has put an end to all the 
motions and emotions of his mind, obtains with regard to 
all objects of his senses conformation grounded in them 
(sic), or steadiness and consubstantiation, the idea being 
that the mind is actually modified or changed by the 
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objects perceived (I, 41). As a crystal, when placed near 
a red flower, becomes really red to our eyes, in the same 
way the mind is supposed to become tinged by the objects 
perceived. This impression remains true as grounded in 
the object, and our mind should always be centred on one 
object of meditation. 

Having mentioned in a former Sfttra that SamMhi (here 
called Sam&patti) may be either Savitark^l or SavifcS,r&, he 
now explains (I, 42) that when meditation is mixed with 
uncertainties as to word, meaning, or knowledge, it is called 
SavitarkA Thus, supposing that our meditation was cen- 
tred on a cow, the question would be whether we should 
meditate on the sound cow, Sk. Go, or on the meaning of 
it (Begriff), that is the genus cow, or the idea or picture 
(Vorstellung) conveyed it. Such a meditation would 
be called Savitarkfi,. Its opposite is NirvitarkS, when all 
memory vanishes and the meaning alone, without any form, 
remains, or, as the commentator puts it, though not much 
more clearly, when the knowing mind (Prag'«&), tinged 
with the form of its object, forgets its own subjective form 
of knowing, and becomes, as it were, one in form with the 
object. 

AHer SamS,dhi, both Savitarkd, and Nirvitarkfi., has been 
described, the next division is into SaviMr^ and NirviMrfi,. 
They are defined as having reference to subtle objects 
(I, 44), that is, to the Tanml,tras, essences, and the senses, 
and thus we learn that the former, the Savitarkll Samlldhi, 
had to deal with material objects only. Subtle objects 
include Prakn'ti also, and there is nothing subtle beyond 
it, for the Purusha is neither subtle nor non-subtle. 

If we look upon the NirviAArA SamMhi as the highest 
of the SamAdhis, then there would follow on the completion 
of that meditation contentment or peace of the Self (Atman). 
Knowledge in this state is called .SitambharA, right or 
truth-bearing, quite different from the knowledge which is 
acquired by inference or by revelation. And from this 
knowledge springs a disposition which overcomes all former 
dispositions and renders them superfluous. 
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gauiM&l A]^n><MtA. 

This knowledge therefore would seem to be the highest 
goal of the true Yogin ; but no, there is still something beyond 
knowledge, and that is what was called before Apragf/vS^tSi 
SamMhi, meditation without any object, or pure ecstasy. 
This restores the Purusha to his own nature, after he has 
been delivered from all the outside disturbances of life, and 
particularly from the iterance that caused him to identify 
himself for awhile with any of the works of Prakr/ti 
(Asmitfi,). 

Kalvalya, Freedom. 

This short account of what is contained in the first 
chapter of the Yoga-Sfitras contains almost all that can 
be of interest to European philosophers in the system of 
Pata^gfali, and it is not impossible that it may have 
originally formed a book complete in itself. It shows us 
the whole drift of the Yoga in its simplest form, beginning 
with the means of steadying and concentrating the mind 
on certain things, and more particularly on the twenty- four 
Tattvas, as taken over from the SS-mkhya, and leading on 
to a description of meditation, no longer restricted to any 
of the Tattvas, which is tantamount to a meditation which 
does not dwell on anything that can be offered by an ideal 
representation of what is called the real world. It is really 
meditation of each Purusha on himself only, as distinct 
from all the Tattvas of Prak^^iti. This is Kaivalya or the 
highest bliss in the eyes of the true Yogin, and it may well 
be called the highest achievement of (?>?&na-yoga, i. e. Yoga 
carried on by thought or by the will alone. Outward 
helps, such as the Pr&ri&y&ma, the in- and out-breathing, 
are just alluded to, but that is almost the only allusion to 
what in later times came to be the most prominent part of 
the practical or Kriy&-yoga, namely, the postures and other 
ascetic performances (Yog&figas), supposed to prepare the 
mind for its own higher efforts. The above-mentioned 
Isvara-pranidh&na, ‘ Devotion to the Lord,’ is classed here 
as simply one of the Yog&Agas or accessories of Yoga, 
together with purification, contentment, penance, and 
mumbling of prayers (II, 3a), showing how little of real 
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philosophical importance was ascribed to it hy Pata/?grali. 
It helps towards Samftdhi, meditation, it is a kind of wor- 
ship (JBhakti-visesha) addressed to Bhagavat ; but that is 
all the commentator has to say in recommendation of it. 
There is nothing to show that Patawgrali imagined he had 
thereby given a full and satisfactory answer to the most 
momentous of all questions, the existence or non-existence 
of an individual Creator or Ruler of the world. 

It is quite possible that some of my readers will be 
disappointed by my having suppressed fuller details about 
these matters, but it seems to me that they really have 
nothing to do with philosophy in the true sense of the 
word ; and those who take an interest in them may easily 
consult texis of which there exist English translations, such 
as the second and third books of the Yoga-SAtras, and 
better still the Ha^Aaprayoga, translated by Shrinivas 
Jyd^ngar, Bombay, 1893 ; On the Ved&^ntic Rfij-Yoga, by 
Sabhapati Sv&mi, edited by Siris Chandra Basu, Ljihore, 
1880; the Ghera^ida-samhitfi., Bombay, 1895, and several 
more. There is also a very useful German &anslation by 
H. Walter, * SvS,tmllr&ma’s HaiAa-yoga-pradipikll, Mimchen, 
1893. 

Togl^gaB, Belps to Yoga. 

It is true that considerable antiquity is claimed for some 
of these Yogslngas, or members of Yoga. /Siva himself is 
reported to have been their author, and names such as 
Vasish^Aa and YS.gr Aavalkya are quoted as having described 
and sanctioned eighty-four postures, while GorakshanStha 
reckoned their true number as 8,400,000 I take a few 
specimens from Rajendralal Mitra’s Yoga Aphorisms, p. 103 : — 

‘ I. PadmSsana. The right foot should be placed on the 
left thigh, and the left foot on the right thigh ; the hands 
should be crossed, and the two great toes should be firmly 
held thereby ; the chin should be bent down on the chest, 
and in this posture the eyes should be directed to the tip 
of the nose. It is called PadmSsana, lotus-seat, and is 
highly beneficial in overcoming all diseases. 


^ See Bajendralal Hitra, Yoga Aj>horisin0, p. loa. 
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a. Vtrftsana. Place each foot under the thigh of its 
side, and it will produce the heroic posture Vir&sana. 

3. Bhadr&sana. Place the hands in the form of a tortoise 
in front of the scrotum, and under the feet, and there is 
Bhadrd^sana, fortunate-seat. 

4. Svastikli;Sana. Sitting straight with the feet placed 
under the (opposite) thighs is called Svastik&sana, cross- 
seat. 

5. DandS,sana. Seated with the fingers grasping the 
ankles brought together and with feet placed extended on 
the legs, stick-seat.' 

This will, I believe, be considered enough and more than 
enough, and I shall abstain from giving descriptions of the 
Mudr&s (dispositions of upper limbs), of the Bandhas or 
bindings, and of the rules regarding the age, sex, caste, food 
and dwelling of the performer of Yoga. To most people 
these minute regulations will seem utterly absurd. I do 
not go quite so far, for some of these facts have, in a general 
way, been recorded and verified so often that we can hardly 
doubt that these postures and restraints of breathing, if 
properly practised, are helpful in producing complete ab- 
straction (Praty&h&ra) of the senses from their objects, and 
a complete indifference of the Yogin towards pain and 
pleasure, cold and heat, hunger and thirst K This is what 
IS meant by the complete subjugation of the senses (ParamS, 
vasyat&r indriy&n&m, II, 55) which it is the highest desire 
of the Yogin to realise, and this not for its own sake, but 
as an essential condition of perceiving the difference be- 
tween the Purusha, the seer, and PrakWti, the spectacle, 
presented to Purusha through the agency of the Manas as 
developed from Prakriti. Professional students of hypno- 
tism would probably be able to account for many state- 
ments of the followers of Kriyd.-yoga, which to a reader 
without physiological knowledge seem simply absurd and 
incredible. 

YlbMtls, Vowerg. 

The third chapter of Pata^grali's Yoga-SAtras is devoted 
to a description of certain powers which were supposed to 

» Of. N. C. Paul, Yc^a-Philosophy, 
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be obtainable by the Yogin. They are called Vibhiitis, or 
simply Bhfitis, Mahfi^siddhis, jRiddhis, or Aisvaryas. Here 
also we are able to watch the transition from rational be- 
ginnings to irrational exaggerations, the same tendency 
which Ted from intellectual to practical Yoga. That tran- 
sition is clearly indicated in the Yogsifigas or accessories of 
Yoga. In II, 29 we find eight of these accessories men- 
tioned, viz. restraints (Yama), subduing (Niyama), postures 
^Asana), regulation of breathing (Prknkykma,), abstraction 
(PratyUhS/ra), firmness Dhfibran&), contemplation (Dhy&na), 
and absorption (SamiLdhi), but in III, 4 three only are 
chosen as constituting Samyama, firmness, namely DhslranA, 
Dhyana, and Sam^idhi, the other five being treated as 
merely outward helps. firmness in holding, is 

explained (III, 1) as the confinement of the Manas to one 
place, and this place is said to be the tip of the nose, the 
navel, the ether, the sky or some other place. By this all 
other Vriittis or motions of the Manas are stopped and the 
mind can be kept fixed on one object. The next, Dhy&.na, 
is contemplation of the one object to the exclusion of all 
others; while the third, real Samadhi, absorption, arises 
when the mind, lost in its work, illuminates one object 
only. This Samadhi, of which absorption or meditation is 
a very poor rendering, is explained etymologically as that 
by which the mind, Samyag Mhiyate, is thoroughly col- 
lected and fixed on one point without any disturbing 
causes (III, 3). 


Samyama and Siddbla. 

The Sa^iyama, which comprises the three highest helps 
to Yoga, is called internal (III, 7^ in contradistinction from 
the other helps, but, in itself, it is still but an outside help 
of the so-called objectless (Nirvigra) state (III, 8). It is 
difficult to find a word for Sa7>iyama, firm grasp being no 
more than an approximative rendering. It is this Samyama, 
however, which leads on to the Siddhis, or perfections. 
These are at first by no means miraculous, though they 
become so afterwards, nor are they the last and highest 

f oal of Yoga-philosophy, as has often been supposed both 
y Indian and by European scholars. Pata* 7 gfali, before 
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explaining these Siddhis, endeavours to show that every 
thing exists in three forms, as not yet, as now, and as no 
more, and that it is possible from knowing one to know 
the other states. Thus a jar is not yet, when it exists only 
as clay ; it is now, when it is the visible jar, and it is no 
more, when it has been broken up and reduced to dust 
again. So in all things, it is said, the future may be known 
from the present and the present accounted for by the past. 
This is expressed by Pataz/grali in Siitra III, i6. So far all 
is clear ; but it is difficult to see why Samyama is required 
for this, and how it is to be applied to what is called the 
threefold modification. Knowledge of the past from the 
present, or of the future from the present, is hardly 
miraculous yet ; though, when we are told that a Yogin 
by means of Sautyama knows what is to come and what 
is past, it sounds very much like a claim of the gift of 
prophecy, and certainly became so in time. The same 
applies in a still higher degree to the achievements by 
means of Samyama claimed hy the Yogins in the following 
Sfttras. Here (III, 17) because a man has learned to under- 
stand the meanings , and percepts indicated by words, a 
Yogin by applying Samyama to this gift, is supposed to be 
able to understand the language of birds and other animals. 
In fact we get more and more into superstitions, by no 
means without parallels in other countries, but for all that, 
superstitions which have little claim on the attention of 
the philosopher, however interesting they may appear to 
the pathologist. Then follow other miraculous gifts all 
ascribed to Samyama, such as a knowledge of former 
existences, a knowledge of another's mind, or thought- 
reading, though not of the merely casual objects of his 
thoughts, a power of making oneself invisible, a fore- 
knowledge of one’s death, sometimes indicated by portents. 
By Samyama with respect to kindness, a man may make 
himself beloved by everybody. This is again natural, but 
soon after we are landed once more in the supernatural, 
when we are told that he may acquire the strength of an 
elephant, may see things invisible to ordinary eyes, may, 
by meditating on the sun, acquire a knowledge of geography, 
by meditating on the moon, a knowledge of astronomy, by 
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meditating on the Polar star, a knowledge of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, and by meditating on the 
navel, a knowledge of anatomy. He may actually suppress 
the feelings of hunger and thirst, he may acquire firmness, 
see heavenly visions, in fact know evei^^hing, if only he 
can bring his will or his Samyama to bear on the things 
which produce such effects. More of these Siddhis are 
mentioned from IV, 38 to 49, such as the soul entering 
another body, ascension to the sky, effulgence, unlimited 
hearing, lightness like that of cotton, conquest of all elements, 
conquest of the organs, conquest of time, omniscience, &c. 
These matters, though trivial, could not be passed over, 
whether we accept them as mere hallucinations to which, 
as we know, our senses and our thinking organ are liable, 
or whether we try to account for them in any other way. 
They form an essential part of the Yoga-philosophy, and 
it is certainly noteworthy, even from a philosophical point 
of view, that we find such vague and incredible statements 
side by side with specimens of the most exact reasoning 
and careful observation. 


SSisacleii. 

In reading the accounts of the miracles performed by 
Yogins in India we have in fact the same feeling of wonder- 
ment which we have in reading of the miracles performed 
by the Neo-platonists in Alexandria. The same writer 
who can enter into the most abstruse questions of philosophy ^ 
will tell us with perfect good faith how he saw his master 
sitting in the air so many feet above the ground. One 
instance of the miracles supposed to have been wrought 
by a Yogin in India must suffice. A writer with whom 
I have been in correspondence, the author of a short life of 
his teacher, SabhILpati SvS^my, born in Madras in 1840, 
relates not only visions which the young student had — 
these might be accounted for like other visions — but miracles 
which he performed in the presence of many people. We 
are told that it was in the twenty-ninth year or his age 
that Sabh&pati, thirsting for Brahma^/^d>na or knowledge 

^ M. M., Theosophyi Lect. xiii. 
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of Brahman, had a vision of the Infinite Spirit, who said 
to him : ‘Know, O SabhiLpati, that I the Infinite Spirit am 
in all creations, and all the creations are in me. You are 
not separate from me, neither is any soul distinct from me : 
I reveal this directly to you, because I see that you are 
holy and sincere. I accept you as my disciple, and bid you 
rise and go to the Agastya Agrama, where you will find 
me in the shape of Rishis and Yogins.’ After that, in the 
dead of the night, for it was one o’clock in the morning 
when he saw the divine vision, SabhS-pati left his wife and 
two sons, went out of his ‘house and travelled all the night 
till he reached the temple of Mahgideva, also called Veda^reni- 
Svayambhu-sthalam, seven miles from Madras. There he 
sat for three days and three nights immured in deep con- 
templation, and was again commanded in a vision to pro- 
ceed to the Agastya Asrama. After many perils he at last 
reached that Asrama and found there, in a large cave, a 
great Yogin, two hundred years old, his face benign and 
shining with divinity. The Yogin had been expecting him 
ever since MaMdeva had commanded him to proceed to 
the Agastya Asrama. He became his pupil, acquired 
Brahmagr/JAna and practised SamS,dhi till he could sit 
several days without any food. After seven years his 
Guru dismissed him with words that sound strange in the 
mouth of a miracle-monger : ‘ Go, my son, and try to do 
good to the world by revealing the truths which thou hast 
learned from me. Be liberal in imparting the truths that 
should benefit the Grihasthas (householders). But beware 
lest thy vanity or the importunity of the world lead thee 
to perform miracles and show wonders to the profane.’ 
SabhS-pati seems afterwards to -have taught in some of the 
principal cities and to have published several books, de- 
clining, however, tp perform any miracles. In 1880 he 
was still living at Lahore. But though he himself declined 
to perform any of the ordinary miracles, he has left us an 
account of a miracle performed by one of the former members 
of his own Asrama. About 180 years ago a Yogin passed 
through Mysore and visited the Rajah who received him 
with great reverence and hospitality. Meanwhile the 
Nabob of Arcot paid a visit to Mysore, and they all went 

ASk 
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with the Yogin to his Asrama. The Nabob, being a Mussul- 
man, asked : ‘ What power have you that you arrogate to 
yourself divine honour, and what have you that you call 
yourselves divine persons ? * A Yogin answered, ‘ Yes, we 
possess the full divine power to do all that God can do’; 
and the Yogin took a stick, gave divine power to it, and 
threw it in the sky. The stick was transformed into 
millions of arrows, and cut down the branches of the fruit 
trees to pieces, thunder began to roar in the air, and 
lightning began to flash, a deep darkness spread over the 
land, clouds overcast the sky, and rain began to fall in 
torrents. Destruction was impending ; and in the midst of 
this conflict of the elements, the voice of the Yogin was 
heard to say: ‘If I give more power, the world will be 
in ruins.’ The people implored the Yogin to calm this 
universal havoc. He willed, and the tempest and the 
thunder, and the rain and the wind, and the fire and all 
were stopped, and the sky was as serene and calm as ever 
I do not say that the evidence here adduced would pass 
muster in a Court of Law. All that strikes me in it is the 
simplicity with which everything is told, and the unhesitat- 
ing conviction on the part of those who relate all this. Of 
course, we know that such things as the miraole here 
related are impossible, but it seems almost as great a miracle 
in human nature that such things should ever have been 
believed, and should still continue to be believed. This 
belief in miracles evidently began with small beginnings, 
with what Patawgrali describes as a foretelling of the future 
by a knowledge of the present or the past. What could 
be foretold might soon be accepted as the work of the 
prophet who foretold it, and from prophecy even of re- 
current events, there is but a step to prophesying other 
events also, whether wished for, feared, or expected. Pro- 
phets would soon begin to outbid prophets, and the small 
ball of superstition would roll on rapialy till it became the 
avalanche which we know it to be, and to have been at all 
times and in all countries. 

^ Om, a treatise on Vedflntic Raj Yoga Philosophy, by the Mah&tma 
Giana Guroo Yogi Sabhftpati Sovarni, edited by Slris Chandra Basu, 
.Student, Govenunent College, Lahore, z88o. 
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Apart from that, however, we must also remember that 
the influence of the mind on the body and of the body on 
the mind is as yet but half explored; and in India and 
among the Yogins we certainly meet, particularly in more 
modem times, with many indications that hypnotic states 
are produced by artificial means and interpreted as due to 
an interference of supernatural powers in the events of 
ordinary life. But all this is beyond our province, how- 
ever interesting it may be to modem psychologists, and it 
was only in order to guard against being supposed to be 
unwilling even to listen to the statements of those who 
believe in Kriyayoga that I have given so much space to 
what I cannot help considering as self-deception, leading in 
many cases to a systematic deception of others. 

Yoga, in its early stages, knew little or nothing of all 
this. It was truly philosophical, and the chief object it had 
in view was to realise the distinction between the ex- 
periencer and the experienced, or as we should call it, 
between subject and object. We are told again and again 
that our ordinary, though false, experience arises from our 
not distinguishing between these two heterogeneous factors 
of our consciousness, and Yoga, when perfect, represented 
the achievement of this distinction, the separation or de- 
liverance of the subject from all that is or ever was ob- 
jective in him ; the truth being that the Purasha never can 
be the immediate experiencer or perceiver of pain or 
pleasure, but can only see them as being reflected on the 
Manas or mind, this mind not being, in truth, his, the 
Purusha’s, but simply the working of Prakriti, the ever 
objective. In enumerating the means by which this dis- 
tinction can be realised, Patawgfali always gives the prefer- 
ence to efforts of thought over those of the flesh. If he 
does not discard th§ latter altogether, we ought to remember 
that only by practical experiments could we possibly gain 
the right to reject them altogether. 

TTevkm Togik. 

But though Patawgrali allows all these postures and 
tortures as steps towards reaching complete abstraction 
and concentration of thought, he never forgets his highest 

A a a 
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object, nay he allows that all the Siddhis, or miraculous 
powers, claimed by the Yogins, are useless and may even 
become hindrances (III, 37) in the career of the true aspirant 
after Viveka, distinction, Moksha, freedom, and Kaivalya, 
aloneness. One sometimes doubts whether all the Sutras 
can really be the work of one and the same mind. Thus 
while in*'*the course of Patawgfali's speculations, we could 
not but give him credit for never trying to locate the mind 
or the act^of perceiving and conceiving in the brain, or in 
something like the pineal gland, we find him suddenly in 
III, 34, claiming the muscle of the heart as the seat of the 
consciousness of thought (Hridaye ifittasamvit). While 
the human body as such is always regarded as dark and as 
unclean, so that the Yogin shrinks from contact with his 
own, much more from contact with other bodies, we are 
suddenly told (III, 46) that by Sa77iyama or restraint, 
colour, loveliness, strength and adamantine firmness may be 
gained for the body. 

However, the general drift of the Yoga remains always 
the same, it is to serve as a TAraka (III, 54), as a ferry, 
across the ocean of the world, as a light by which to 
recognise the true independence of the subject from any 
object; and as a preparation for this, it is to serve as 
a discipline for subduing all the passions arising from 
worldly surroundings. In the last Sfitra of the third book, 
Patawgfali sums up what he has said by a pregnant sentence 
(III, 55) : * Kaivalya (aloneness) is achieved when both the 
mind and the Self have obtained the same purity,' This 
requires some explanation. Instead of Mind, Patawgfali 
says simply Sattva, which the commentator renders by 
iSTittasattva, and defines as the entering of thought (Kitta) 
into its own causal form, after the removal of the miscon- 
ception of activity. This seems not quite exact, for if we 
took Sattva as the Gnna> Sattva, we should be told that 
a Gu^a cannot have a cause, w^hile the Manas has a cause, 
and is to be reabsorbed into its cause or causes (Aharakfi^ra, 
Buddhi, Praknti), as soon as its OuTia, here the Sattva, has 
become perfectly SkntR or quieted. 
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The Three Qn»ae. 

I have tried to explain the meaning of the three Gunas 
before, but I am bound to confess that their nature is by 
no means clear to me, while, unfortunately, to Indian 
philosophers they seem to be so clear as to require no 
explanation at all. We are always told that the three 
GuJias are not qualities, but something substantial (Dra- 
vy4ni). In everything that springs from nature, and there- 
fore in the Manas also, there are these three GuTias (IV, 15) 
striving for mastery'. Sattva of the mind is goodness, 
light, joy, and its purification means its not being overcome 
by the other two Gunas of Ra^/as, passion, or Tamas, 
darkness (II, 47). From this purification springs first 
Saumanasya, serenity, from this EkAgratA, concentration, 
from this Indriyagraya, subjugation of the organs of sense, 
and from this at last AtmadarsanayogyatA, fitness for 
beholding the Self, or in the case of the Purusha, fitness for 
beholding himself, which is the same as Kaivalya, aloneness. 

In the fourth and last chapter Pata/7grali recurs once 
more to the Siddhis, perfections, natural or miraculous, 
and tells us that they may be due not only to Samadhi, 
meditation in its various forms, but also to birth, to drugs, 
to incantations, and to heat (Tapas) or ardour of asceti- 
cism, &c. By birth is meant not only birth in this or in 
a future life, as a BrS.hman or ^fidra, but also rebirth, such 
as when Nandisvara, a Brahman, became a Deva, or when 
Visvamitra, from being a Kshatriya, became by penance 
a BrAhman. This is accounted for as being simply a re- 
moval of hindrances, as when a husbandman, wishing to 
irrigate his field, pierces the balk of earth that kept the 
water from flowing in. 


Sainskfrxas and Vdsaads. 

Though, as a rule, whatever a man does has its results, 
whether good or bad, the act of a Yogin, we are told, is 

^ Yath&rthas trigunas tathd. A:ittam api trigunam, ^As the object is 
threefold, the thought also is threefold.' The mind in fact is doubly 
affected by the Gunas, first as having them or being them, then as being 
tinged once more by the Gunas of the objects perceived (IV, 16). 
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neither black nor white, it produces no fruit, because it is 
performed without any desire. 

As the results of actions we have V&san&s, impressions, 
or Sawsk&ras, dispositions. They show themselves either 
in what remains, often dormant, and is then called memory^, 
or in the peculiar genus, of man, bird, cow, BrAhman or 
iSflidra, in the locality and in the time when a man is bom. 
These remainders never cease, so that the animal pro- 
pensities may lie dormant for a time in a BrAhman, but 
break out again when he enters on a canine birth. They 
are not said to be without beginning, because desires and 
fears can only arise when there are oiDjects to be feared or 
desired (IV, 10]. Impressions are caused by perceptions, 
perceptions spring from desire, desire from nescience. The 
result of them all is the body with its instincts, their habitat 
the mind, their support, or that on which they lean, the 
same as the support of perception, i. e. the objective world. 
Hence it is said that they sprout, like seeds, but that by 
Knowledge and Yoga they can be annihilated also like 
seeds, when roasted. In connexion with this the question is 
discussed, how anything can ever be completely destroyed, 
how what exists can be made not to exist, and how what 
does not exist can be made to exist. I doubt, however, 
whether Kajendralal Mitra can be right (III, 9, IV, 12) 
when he discovers here something like the theory of ideas 
or logoi in the mind of Pata/ 7 gfali, and holds that the three 
ways or Adhvans in which objects present themselves to 
the mind, or aifect the mind, as past, present and future, 
correspond to the admission of universalia ante rem, the 
ideas or types, the universalia in re^ the essence, and the 
universalia post rem, the concepts in our minds. I confess 
I hardly understand his meaning. It should never be for- 
gotten that the mind is taken by Pataw^ali as by itself 
unconscious (not as Svfi,bhAsa, self-illuminated, IV, 18) and 
as becoming conscious and intelligent for a time only by the 
union between it and the Purusha, who is pure intelligence. 
The ManaS^only receives the consciousness of perception 
which comes in reality from the Purusha, so that here we 

^ This kind of momoiy comes very near to what we call instinct, 
propensity, or untaught ability. 
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should have the etymological, though somewhat fanciful, 
definition of consciousness {con-acie'ntia) as well as of the 
Sanskrit Sat^i-vid, i. e. knowing along with the mind, i. e. 
apprehending the impressions of the mind (Svabuddhi- 
SaTJivedanam). But though iTitta is the work of the 
Manas, not directly of the Buddhi, this -STitta, when seen 
by the seer (Purusha) on one side and tinged with what is 
seen on the other, may be spoken of as the thought of the 
Purusha, though it is so by a temporary misconception 
only. This iTitta again is coloured by many former im- 

f ressions (V&sanS,). It may be called the highest form of 
'rakWti, and as such it serves no purpose of its own, but 
works really for another, the Purusha, whom it binds and 
fascinates for a time with the vsole purpose, we are told, of 
bringing him back to a final recognition of his true Self 
(IV, 24). 

Kaivftlja. 

If that is once achieved, the Purusha knows that he 
himself is not experiencer, neither knower nor actor ; and 
the Manas or active mind, when beginning to feel the 
approach of Kaivalya, turns more and more inward and 
away from the world, so as not to interfere with the 
obtainment of the highest bliss of the Purusha. Yet there 
is always danger of a relapse in unguarded moments or in 
the intervals of meditation. Old impressions may reassert 
themselves, and the mind may lose its steadiness, unless 
the old Yoga-remedies are used again and again to remove 
all impediments. Then at last, perfect discrimination is re- 
warded by what is called by a strange -term, Dharmamegha, 
the cloud of virtue, knowledge and virtue being inseparable 
like cause and effect. .All works and all suffering have 
now ceased, even what is to be known becomes smaller and 
smaller, the very GuTias, i. e. Prak^'iti, having done their 
work, cease troubling; Purusha becomes himself, is in- 
dependent, undisturbed, free, and blessed. 

Xs Yoffa ViUUsm ? 

This is the end of the Yoga-philosophy, and no wonder 
that it should have been mistaken for complete nihilism by 
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Cousin and others. But first of all, the play of Prak^'iti, 
though it has ceased for our Purusha, who has gained true 
knowledge, is supposed to be going on for ever for the 
benefit of other innumerable Purushas; and as long as 
there are any spectators, the spectacle of Prakriti will 
never cease. Secondly, the Purusha, though freed from 
illusion, is not thereby annihilated. He is himself, apart 
from nature, and it is possible, though it is not distinctly 
stated, that the Purusha in his aloneness may continue his 
life, like the (rivanmukta of the VedAnta, maintaining his 
freedom among a crowd of slaves, without any fear or hope 
of another life, unchanged himself in this ever-changing 
SawisS.ra. However, we need not attempt to supply what 
Patawflfali himself has passed over in silence. The final 
goal whether of the Yoga, or of the Sa^ikhya, nay even of 
the VedAnta and of Buddhism, always defies description. 
Nirv47?a in its highest sense is a name and a thought, but 
nothing can.be predicated of it. It is ‘what no eye has 
seen and what has not entered into the mind of man.’ We 
know that it is ; but no one can say what it is, and those 
who attempt to do so are apt to reduce it to a mere 
phantasmagoria or to a nothing. 

Though I hope that the foregoing sketch may give 
a correct idea of the general tendency of the Yoga- 
philosophy, I know but too well that there are several 
points which require further elucidation, and on which 
even native expositors hold different opinions. What we 
must guard against in all these studies is rejecting as 
absurd whatever we cannot understand at once, or what to 
us seems fanciful or irrational. I know from iiiy own 
experience how often what seemed to me for a long time 
unmeaning, nay absurd, disclosed after a time a far deeper 
meaning than I should ever have expected. 

The great multitude of technical terms, though it may be 
bewildering to us, could not be entirely suppressed, because 
it helps to show through how long and continuous a 
development these Indian systems of thought must have 
passed, before any attempt was made, as it was by Pata^- 
gali and others, to reduce them to systematic order. There 
remains with me a strong conviction that Indian philoso- 
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phers are honest in their reasonings, and never use empty 
words. But there remains much to be done, and I can only 
hope that if others follow in my footsteps, they will in time 
make these old bones to live again. These ancient sages 
should become fellow-workers and fellow-explorers with 
ourselves in unknown continents of thought, and we ought 
not to be afraid to follow in their track. They always 
have the courage of their convictions, they shrink from no 
consequences if they follow inevitably from their own 
premisses. This is the reason why I doubt whether the 
admission of an t^vara or lord by Pata/?^ali, in contra- 
distinction to Kapila who denies that there are any argu- 
ments in support of such a being, should be put down as 
a mere economy or as an accommodation to popular opinion. 
Indian philosophers are truthful, and Pataw^ali (II, 36) says 
in so many words that truth is better than sacrifice They 
may err, as Plato has erred and even Kant, but they are 
not decepti deceptores, they do not deceive or persuade 
themselves, nor do they try to deceive others. 


' Satyapratish^Myam kriyaphalft-srayatvat. 



CHAPTER VIIL 


NYAYA AND VAISESHIKA. 

Belation between VyAya and Vai^eehilca. 

While in the systems hitherto examined, particularly in 
the Vedtota, SS-mkhya, and Yoga, there runs a strong 
religious and even poetical vein, we now come to two 
systems, NyHya and Vaiseshika, which are very dry and 
unimaginative, and much more like what we mean by 
scholastic systems of philosophy, businesslike expositions 
of what can be known, either of the world which surrounds 
us or of the world within, that is, of our faculties or powers 
of perceiving, conceiving, or reasoning on one side, and the 
objects which they present to us, on the other. 

It should be remembered that, like the Sfi-mkhya and 
Yoga, and to a certain extent like the Piirva and Uttara- 
Mimfi^ms^, the Nyslya and Vaiseshika also have by the 
Hindus themselves been treated as forming but one disci- 
pline. We possess indeed a separate body of Nyllya-Siitras 
and another of Vaiseshika-Siitras, and these with their 
reputed authors, Gotama and KanMa, have long been 
accepted as the original sources whence these two streams 
of the ancient philosophy of India proceeded. But we 
know now that the literary style which sprang up naturally 
in what I called the SAtra-period, the period to which the 
first attempts at a written, in place of a purely mnemonic, 
literature may have to be ascribed, was by no means 
restricted to that ancient period, but continued to be so well 
imitated in later times that we find it used with great 
success not only in the S^lmkhya-Sfltras, which are later 
than Mlldhava (1350 a.d.), but in more modem compositions 
also. It should always be borne in mind that the Sfltras 
ascribed to Gotama and KanSda presuppose a long previous 
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development of philosophical thought, and instead of 
regarding the two as two independent streams, it seems 
far more likely that there existed at first an as yet un- 
differentiated body of half philosophical half popular 
thought, bearing on things that can be known, the Padslr- 
thas, i.e. omne scibiley and on the means of acquiring such 
knowledge, from which at a later time, according to the 
preponderance of either the one or the other subject, the 
two systems of Vaheshika and Ny&ya branched off. These 
two systems shared of course many things in common, and 
hence we can well understand that at a later time they 
should have been drawn together again and treated as one, 
as we see in SivMitya’s Saptapadarthi (about 1400 a.d.), in 
the Bhash 4 -PariA;Meda, with its commentary the MuktS;Vali, 
in the Tarkasamgraha, the Tarkakaumudi, the TarkS;m?"ita, 
&c. For practical purposes it is certainly preferable that 
we should follow their example and thus avoid the necessity 
of discussing the same subjects twice over. There may 
have been an old Tarka, very like our Tarkasamgraha, the 
one before the bifurcation of the old system of Anvikshiki, 
the other after the confluence of the two. But these are as 
yet conjectures only, and may have to remain mere con- 
jectures always, so that, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, and depending, as we have to do, chiefly on the 
existing Sfltras as the authorities recognised in India itself, 
we must not attempt a historical treatment, but treat each 
system by itself in spite of unavoidable repetitions. 

A very zealous native scholar, MahS,deo RSjarS-m Bodas, 
in the Introduction to his edition of the Tarkasamgraha, 
has indeed promised to give us some kind of history of the 
Nyfi,ya-philosophy in India. But unfortunately that period 
in the historical development of the Ny&,ya which is of 
greatest interest to ourselves, namely that which preceded 
the composition of the Ny&^ya-Sfltras, had by him also to 
be left a blank, for the simple reason that nothing is known 
of Nystya before Gotama. The later periods, however, 
have been extremely well treated by Mr. Bodas, and I may 
refer my readers to him for the best information on the 
subject. Mr. Bodas places the Sfltras of Gotama and 
KaTifi^da in the fifth or fourth cent. B.c.; and he expresses 
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a belief that the Vai^eshika, nay even the S&mkhya, as 
systems of thought, were anterior to Buddha, without how- 
ever adducing any new or certain proofs, 

BiffnAsra. 

Dates are the weak points in the literary history of 
India, and, in the present state of our studies, any date, 
however late, should be welcome. In former years to assign 
the Kapila-Shtras to the fourteenth or even fifteenth 
century A.D., would have seemed downright heresy. Was 
not KS,lid«lsa himself assigned to a period long before the 
beginning of our era? It seems now generally accepted 
that K^lid^sa really belonged to the sixth century A. D., and 
this date of K^lidslsa may help us to a date for the Sfitras 
of Gotama, valuable to us, though it may be despised by 
those who imagine that tlie value of Sanskrit literature 
depends chiefly on its supposed remote antiquity. I have 
pointed out ^ that, according to native interpreters, Kalidasa 
alluded to the logician DignSga in a verse of his Megha- 
dflta^. We may suppose therefore that DignSga was 
considered a contemporary of K^llid&sa. Now Dign^tga is 
said by VaA;aspati Miijra, in his Nyaya-v^rttika-tatparya- 
^ikS., to have interpreted the NyS^ya aphorisms of Gotama 
in a heterodox or Buddhist sense, while Uddyotakara wrote 
his commentary to refute his interpretation and to restore 
that of Pakshilasvamin. If Vaifcaspati Mi^ra is right, we 
should be allowed to place Dignaga in the sixth century, 
and assign the same or rather an earlier date to the Sfltras 
of Gotama, as explained by him and other Nyaya philo- 
sophers. So late a date may not seem to be worth much, 
still I think it is worth having. Several other dates may 
be fixed by means of that of DignSga as I tried to show in 
the passage quoted above (India, pp. 307 seq.). 

A more comprehensive study of Buddhist literature may 
possibly shed some more light on the chronology of the 
later literature of the Brahmans, if I am right in supposing 
that in the beginning the followers of Buddha broke by no 

^ India, p. 307. 

^ See also Prof. Satis Chandra Vidy&bhdshana in Journal of Buddhist 
Text Society, IV, parts iii, and iv, p. i 6 . 
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means so entirely, as has generally been supposed, with the 
literary traditions of the Srahmans. It is quite intelligible 
why among the various systems of Hindu philosophy the 
Buddhists should have paid little attention to the two 
MimS^msHs, concerned as they both were with the Veda, 
an authority which the Buddhists had rejected. But there 
was no reason why the Buddhists should forswear the 
study of either the Nystya or Vaiseshika systems, or even 
the SS^mkhya system, though making their reserves on 
certain points, such as the existence of an Isvara, which 
was admitted by the Ny^yas, but denied by Buddha. We 
know that at the court of Harsha, Brithmans, Bauddhas, 
and 6rainas were equally welcome (India, pp. 307 seq.). 
We know from Chinese travellers such as Hiouen-thsang 
that Vasubandha, for instance, before he became a Buddhist, 
had read with his master, Vinayabhadra or Samghabhadra \ 
not only the books of the eighteen schools which were 
Buddhist, but also the six Tirthya philosophies, clearly 
meant for the six Brahmanic systems of philosophy. This 
Vasubandha, as a very old man, was actually the teacher 
of Hiouen-thsang, who travelled in India from 629 to 
648 A.D. Therefore in Vasubandha's time all the six 
systems of Indian philosophy must have been in existence, 
in the form of Siitras or KarikS,s. For we possess, in one 
case at least, a commentary by Pakshila-svamin or Vatsya- 
yana on the Nyaya-Sfltras, the same as those which we 
possess, and we know that the same Sfltras were explained 
afterwards by DignSga, the Buddhist. This Buddhist 
commentary was attacked by Uddyotakara, a Brahman, of 
the sixth century, while in the beginning of the seventh 
century Dharmakirtti, a Buddhist, is said to have defended 
DignSga^ and to have criticised Uddyotakara^s Nyaya- 
v&,rttika. In the ninth century Dharmottara, a Buddhist, 
defended Dharmakirtti’s and indirectly Dign&ga’s inter- 
pretation of the Ny&ya-Sfitras, and it was not till the tenth 

^ See also Journal of Buddhist Text Society, 1896, p. 16. 

Though none of BignAga’s writings have as yet been discovered, Srt 
Sarat Chandra states that there is in the library of the Grand l^ma 
a Tibetan translation of his NyAya-8amu/rXi;aya (Journal of Buddhist Text 
Society, part iii, 1896, p. 17}. 
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century that Vci/^aspati Mhra finally re-established the 
Br&hmanic view of the Nyslya in his Nyslya-varttika- 
t«itparya-rtksl. This would coincide with the period of 
the Brahmanic reaction and the general collapse of Bud- 
dhism in India, and thus place before us an intelligible 
progress in the study of the Nyaya both by Brithinans and 
Buddhists from the sixth to the tenth century, while the 
revival of the Nysiya dates from Gamgeaa Upadhy&.ya who 
lived in the fourteenth century at Mithila. 

Thanks to the labours of Sarat Chandra D^s and Satis 
Chandra Vidy&bhfishaTia, we have lately gained access to 
some of the Sfitras of the Buddhist schools of philosophy, 
which are full of interest. Of the four great schools of 
the Buddhists, the Madhyamika, Yog&^fi-ra, Sautrantika, 
and VaibhsLshika, the first or Madhyamika now lies before 
us in the Madhyamika Vritti by jfiTandra-Kirtti, and there 
is every hope that other philosophical treatises also, for 
instance, the Nyllya-samuA;^ya, may be made accessible to 
us by the labours of these indefatigable scholars. 

The Sfitras or rather Kstrikas of the MS^dhyaraika school 
must, of course, be distinguished from the system of thought 
which they are meant to explain. The characteristic feature 
of that system is the Siinya-vfl,da, or nihilism, pure and 
simple. As such it is referred to and refuted in Gotama’s 
Nyaya-Siitras IV, 37 to 40, in Kapila’s Sfi^mkhya-Sfitras I, 
43, 44, in B&dar&yaTia’s Vedanta-Sfitras II, 2, 28, where 
/Samkara distinctly refers the doctrine that we know no 
objects, but only our perceptions of them, to Sugata or 
Buddha. The author of the Pawiadasi quotes the M&dhya- 
mikas by name as the teachers of universal nihilism (Sarvam 
iSfinyam). 

If N&ggtrgfuna was really the author of the M&dhyamika- 
Sfitras, as we now possess them, they would carry us back 
to about the first century A.n., and we should have in his 
K&rik&s, as explained by JTandra-Kirtti, the oldest docu- 
ment of systematic philosophy in India, which will require 
very careful examination. Though it is different, no doubt, 
from all the six systems, it nevertheless shares in common 
with them many of the ideas and even technical terms. If 
it teaches the >Sfinyatva or emptiness of the world, this after 
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all is not very different from the Vedstntic Avidya, and the 
S&mkhya Aviveka, and if it teaches the Pratityatva of 
everything, that need be no more than the dependence of 
everything on something else \ The distinction made by 
the M&dhyamikas between what is P^ram&rthika, real in 
the highest sense, and S^mvfitika, veiled, is much the same 
as the distinction of the later Vedfi,nta between what is 
really real (Param^irthataA), and what is Vyavahlirika, 
phenomenal or the result of M&.ya., sometimes called 
Samvriti, the veil that covers the NirguTia Brahman or 
the Tad, which again is not very different from what the 
Buddhists meant originally by /Siinya, empty, for they 
hold that even the iSflnya is not altogether nothing. Many 
of the technical terms used by the Madhyamikas are the 
same as those with which we are acquainted in the other 
systems. DuAkha, pain, for instance, is divided ^ into 
Adhyatmika, intrinsic, Adhibhautika, extrinsic, and Adhi- 
daivika, divine or supernatural. We meet with the five 
perceptions of colour, taste, smell, touch, and sound, and 
with their five causes, light, water, earth, air, and ether, 
and we also have the well-known idea that Manas, mind, 
forms the sixth sense. What is peculiar to the Buddhists 
is that to them neither the objects of sense nor the sensations 
point to an underlying substance or reality. 

We owe a great debt of gratitude to both Sarat Chandra 
Dlls and Sri Satis Chandra vidyabhushana for their labours 
in Tibet, and we look forward to many valuable contribu- 
tions from their pen, more particularly for retranslations 
from Tibetan. 

Whether Buddhist philosophy shares more in common 
with the SS^mkhya than with the Ny&ya and Vaiseshika 
seems to me as doubtful as ever. The fundamental position 
of the S&mkhya, as SatkHryavada, is the very opposite of 
the Buddhist view of the world. 

^ Pratliya in Pratitya-samutp&da and similar words may best be 
i^endered by dependent or conditioned. A son, for instance, is a son, 
Pitaram PratttyA dependent on a father, and a father is impossible 
without a son. In the same way everything is dependent on some- 
thing else. 
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BlblioffTApliy. 

It was in 1 852 that I published my first contributions 
to a study of Indian philosophy in the Zeitschrift der Dent- 
achen Morgenldvdischen Gesellachaft. These papers did not 
extend, however, beyond the Vaiseshika and Ny&,ya-philo- 
sophy as treated in the Tarkasamgraha, and more urgent 
occupations connected with the edition of the Rig-veda 
prevented me at the time from finishing what I had pre- 
pared for publication on the other systems of Indian 
philosophy. Though, of course, much new and important 
material has come to light in the meantime, particularly 
through the publications of the Vaiseshika-Sutras in the 
Bibliotheca Indica, through the complete translation of 
them by A. E. Gough, 1873, and through the comprehen- 
sive researches of European scholars, such as Professors 
Deussen and Garbe, I found that there was not much to alter 
in my old account of Gotama’s and KaTiada's philosophies, 
as given in the German Oriental Journal, and in my paper 
on Indian Logic contributed to the late Archbishop Thom- 
son’s Laws of Thought. Indian philosophy has this great 
advantage that each tenet iS laid down in the Sfitras with 
the utmost precision, so that there can be little doubt as 
to what KaTiada or Gotama thought about the nature of 
the soul, the reality of human knowledge, the relation 
between cause and effect, the meaning of creation, and the 
relation between God or the Supreme Being and man. 
Thus it may be understood wlw even papers published so 
long ago as 1824, such as J. Uolebrooke’s papers on the 
Ny&ya and Vaiseshika and the other systems of Indian 
philosophy, may still be recommended to all who want 
trustworthy information on Indian philosophy. These 
essays have sometimes been called antiquated, but there 
is a great difierence between what is old and what is anti- 
quated. The difficulty in giving an account of these 
systems for the benefit of European readers consists far 
more in deciding what may be safely omitted, so as to 
bring out the salient points of eaeh system, than in re- 
camtulating all their tenets, 

Books in which the Ny&ya and Vaiseshika-systems may 
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be studied by those who are unacquainted with Sanskrit 
are, besides the papers of Colebrooke : — 

Ballantyne, The Aphorisms of the Nyllya-Philosophy 
by Gautama, Sanskrit and English, Allahabad, 1 850, (Gau- 
tama is the same as Gotama, only that by a tacit agreement 
Gotama has generally been used as the name of the philo- 
sopher, Gautama as that of Buddha, both belonging, it 
would seem, to the family of the Gautamas or Gotamas, 
the MSS. varying with regard to the vowel.) 

A. E. Gough, The Vaiseshika Aphorisms of Kanfikda, 
translated, Benares, 1 873. 

Manilal Nabubhai Dvivedi, The Tarka-Kaumudt, being 
an introduction to the principles of the Vaiseshika and 
Nyslya-philosophies by Laug^kshi Bh^kara, Bombay, i886. 
This is the same author to whom we owe a valuable edition 
of the Yogas^ra-sairigraha. 

Windisch, Uber das Nyaya-bhashya, Leipzig, s. a. 

Ke^ava /SS^stri, The Ny&ya-dar^ana with the commentary 
of V&.tsyfilyana, in the Pundit, 1877, pp. 60, 109, 311,363 
(incomplete) ; see also Bibliotheca Indica, 

Mahadeo l^jSriim Bodas, The Tarkasamgraha of Annam- 
bha^^a, with the author's Dipik& and Govardhana's Nyaya- 
bodhini, ^prepared by the late Rao Bahadur Yasavanta 
V&sadeo Athalya, and published with critical and explana- 
tory notes, Bombay, 1897. This book reached me after 
these chapters on the NySya and Vaiseshika were written, 
but not too late to enable me to profit by several of his 
explanations and criticisms, before they were printed* 

SyAjA-PliilMOplisr. 

Though Ny&ya has always been translated by logic, we 
must not imagine that the Ny&ya-S&tras are anything like 
our treatises on formal logic. There is, no doubt, a greater 
amount of space allowed to logical questions in these than 
in any of the other systems of Indian philosophy ; but 
originally the name of Ny&ya would have been quite as 
applicable to the Pfirva-Mtm&ms£l, which is actually called 
Ny&ya in such works, for instance, as S&yatia’s Ny&ya- 
m&lH-vistara, published by Goldstiicker. Nor is logic 
the sole or chief end of Gotama’s philosophy* Its chief 

B b 
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end, like that of the other Darsanas, is salvation, the 
mmmum honum which is promised to all. This summum 
honv/ni is called by Gotama NiAsreyasa, literally that which 
has nothing better, the non joins ultra of blessedness. This 
blessedness, according to the ancient commentator VatsyA- 
yana, is described as consisting in renunciation with regard 
to all the pleasures of this life, and in the non-acceptance 
of, or indifference to any rewards in the life to come ; as 
being in fact what Brahman is, without fear, without 
desire, without decay, and without death. Even this 
Brahmahood must not be an object of desire, for such 
desire would at once produce a kind of bondage, and 
prevent that perfect freedom from all fear or hope, which 
is to follow by itself, but should never be yearned for. 
This perfect state of freedom, or resignation, can, according 
to Gotama, be realised in one way only, namely, by know- 
ledge, and in this case, by a knowledge of the sixteen great 
topics of the Ny&^ya-philosophy. 

Sfumiiiuii So&iuiii. 

In this respect all the six systems of philosophy are 
alike, they always promise to their followers or their 
believers the attainment of the highest bliss that can be 
obtained by man. The approaches leading to that bliss 
vary, and the character also of the promised bliss is not 
always the same ; yet in each of the six systems philosophy 
is recommended not, as with us, for the sake of knowledge, 
but for the highest purpose tWt man can strive after in 
this life, that is, his own salvation. 

We saw that the Ved&nta recognised true salvation or 
Moksha in the knowledge of Brahman, which knowledge 
is tantamount to identity with Brahman. This Brahman 
or God is, as the Upanishads already declare, invisible, and 
far beyond the reach of the ordinary faculties of our mind. 
But he can be learnt from revelation as contained in the 
Veda, and as iSvetaketu was taught ‘ Tat tvam asi,' ‘ Thou 
art it,' every Ved&ntist is to learn in the end the same 
lesson, and to realise his identity with Brahman, as the 
fulfilment of all desires, and the surcease of ail suffering 
(DuAkhInta). 
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The end of all suffering is likewise the object of the 
Sfi^mkhya-philosophy, though it is to be reached bv a dif- 
ferent road. Kapila, being a dualist, admits an oDjective 
substratum by the side of a subjective spirit or rather 
spirits, and he sees the cause of all suffering in the spirits’ 
identifying themselves with what is purely objective or 
material. He therefore recognises the true means of 
destroying all bondage and regaining perfect freedom of 
the spirit in our distinguishing clearly between spirit and 
matter, between subject and object, between Purusha and 
Prakriti. Kaivalya, or aloneness, is the right name for 
that highest state of bliss which is promised to us by the 
S^lmkhJ^-philosophy. 

The Yoga-philosophy holds much the same view of the 
soul recovering its freedom, but it insists strongly on 
certain spiritual exercises by which the soul may best 
obtain and maintain peace and quietness, and thus free 
itself effectually from the illusions and sufferings of life. 
It also lays great stress on devotion to a Spirit, supreme 
among all the other spirits, whose very existence, according 
to Kapila, cannot be established by any of the recognised* 
means of real knowledge, the Trarnknas. 

Of the two we have seen already that the- 

Brahma-MimltnisS, or the Vedsinta recognises s^vation as* 
due to knowledge of the Brahman, which knowledge pro- 
duces at once the recognition of oneself as in reality Brah- 
man (Brahmavid Brahma eva bhavati, ‘He who knows 
Brahman is Brahman indeed’). It is curious to observe 
that, while the SSmkhya insists on a distinction between 
Purushas, the subjects, and Prakriti, all that is objective, 
as the only means of final beatitude, the VedS,nta on the 
contrary postulates the surrendering of all distinction be- 
tween the Self and the world, and between the Self and 
Brahman as the right means of Moksha. The roads 
are different, but the point reached at last is much the» 
same. 

The other MimUmsA, that of ffaimini, diverges widely 
from that of Bkdaxkyana, It lays its chief stress on workS' 
(Karman) and their right performance, and holds that 
salvation may be obtained through the performance of 

B b a 
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such works, if only they are performed without any desire 
of rewards, whether on earth or in heaven. 

Lastly, the Ny&ya and Vaiseshika systems, though they 
also aim at salvation, are satisfied with pointing out the 
means of it as consisting in correct knowledge, such as can 
only be obtained from a clear apprehension of the sixteen 
topics treated by Gotama, or the six or seven categories 
put' forward by KaTiada. These two philosophies, agreeing 
as they do among themselves, seem to me to differ very 
characteristically from all the others in so far as thev 
admit of nothing invisible or transcendent (Avyakta), 
whether corresponding to Brahman or to Prakriti, They 
are satisfied with teaching that the soul is different from 
the body, and they think that, if this belief in the body 
as our own is once surrendered, our sufferings, which 
always reach us through the body, will cease by them- 
selves. 

But while we can understand that each of the six 
systems of Indian philosophy may succeed in removing 
pain, it is very difficult to see in what that actual happi- 
ness was supposed to consist which remained after that 
removal. 

The Vedanta speaks of Ananda, or bliss, that resides in 
the highest Brahman ; but the happiness to be enjoyed by 
the souls near the throne of Brahman, and in a kind of 
paradise, is not considered as final, but is assigned to 
a lower class only. That paradise has no attraction, and 
would give no real satisfaction to those who have reached 
the knowledge of the Highest Brahman. Their blissful 
knowledge is described as oneness with Brahman, but no 
details are added. The bliss held out by the S&mkhyas 
also is very vague and indefinite. It can arise only from 
the Purusha himself, if left entirely to himself, far from all 
the illusions and disturbances arising from objective nature, 
or the works of Prakriti. 

Lastly, the Apavarga (bliss) of the NyS-ya and Vaise- 
shika systems seems entirely negative, and produced simply 
by the removal of false knowledge. Even the different 
names given to the supreme bliss promised by each system 
of philosophy tell us very little. Mukti and Moksha mean 
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deliverance, Kaivalya, isolation or detachment, Ni/tsreyasa, 
non plus ultra, Amrita, immortality, Apavarga, delivery. 
Nor does the well-known Buddhist term Nirvana help us 
much. We know indeed from 'Pknini (VIII, a, 50) that 
the word was pre-Buddhistic and existed in his time. He 
tells us that, if used in the sense of ‘ blown out,’ the right 
form would be Nirvata^, such as Nirvslto vataA, ‘ the wind 
has ceased to blow/ but NirvgLno*gf/?iA, ‘the fire is gone 
out.’ We cannot prove, however, that Nirvsina was used 
as the technical term for the mmmum bonum in PS.nini’s 
time, and it does not seem to occur in the classical Upani- 
shads. Its occurring as the title of one of the mc^em 
Upanishads makes it all the more likely that it was 
borrowed there from Buddhistic sources. There is one 
passage only, in the shorter text of the Maitreya ^ Upani- 
shad where Nirvanam anusasanam occurs, possibly meant 
for Nirvan&nus^isanam, the teaching of NirvS,na. What 
should be clearly undeistood is that in the early Buddhistic 
writings also, NirvS,?<a does not yet mean a complete blow- 
ing out of the individual soul, but rather the blowing out 
and subsiding of all human passions and the peace and 
quietness which result from it. The meaning of complete 
annihilation was a later and purely philosophical meaning 
attached to Nir\^S.7ia, and no one certainly could form an 
idea of what that NirvaTia was meant to be in the Buddhist 
Nihilistic or ^^Anyata-philosophy. I doubt even whether 
the Upanishads could have given us a description of what 
they conceived their highest Mukti or perfect freedom to 
be. In fact they confess themselves (Taitt. Up. II, 4, i) that 
‘ all speech turns away from the bliss of Brahman, unable 
to reach it and when language fails, thought is not likely 
to fare better. 


Keani of Salvation. 

Turning now to the means by which the Ny&ya-philo- 
sophy undertakes to secure the attainment of the summum 

‘ Sacred Books of the East, XV, p. 61. 

* See a very learned article on Nlrv&na by Professor Satis Chandra 
Vidy&bhdshana, in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, VI, 
part i, p. aa* 
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honum or Apavarga, we find them enumerated in the 
following list : — 


Th% Siztean Topics or Psdirthas. 

( I ) Pram^^a, means of knowledge ; (2) Prameya, objects 
of knowledge ; (3) Samsaya, doubt ; (4) Prayograna, pur- 
pose ; (5) Drish^fi.nta, instance ; (6) SiddMnta, established 
truth; (7) Ayayava, premisses; (8) Tarka, reasoning; (9) 
Nir??aya, conclusion; (10) VMa, argumentation; (ii) 5 alpa, 
sophistry; (12) Yitandk, wrangling, cavilling; (13) Hetvd*- 
bhasa, fallacies; (14) iTAala, quibbles; (15) (rfi^ti, false 
analogies; (16) Nigrahasthslna, unfitness for arguing. 

This may seem a very strange list of the topics to be 
treated by any philosophy, particularly by one that claims 
the title of NyS,ya or logic. It is clear that in reality 
the chapters on Framkno, or means of knowledge, and 
Prameya, objects of knowledge, comprehend the whole of 
philosophy. 


Moaiii of Knowledir^- 

The four PramS.Ti.as, according to Gotama, are Pratyaksha, 
sensuous perception, AnumS,na, inference, UpamS-na, com- 
parison, and Sabda, word. 

Perception comes first, because inference can only begin 
to do its work after perception has prepared the way, and 
has supplied the material to which inference can be applied. 
Comparison is no more than a subordinate kind of inference, 
while the ^Sabda or the word, particularly that of the Veda, 
depends again, as we should say, on a previous inference 
by which the authority of the word, more particularly the 
revealed word, has first been established. Imperfect as this 
analysis of our instruments of knowledge may seem, it 
seems to me highly creditable to Indian philosophers that 
they should have understood the necessity of such an 
analysis on the very threshold of any system of philosophy. 
How many misunderstandings might have been avoided if 
all philosophers had recognised the necessity of such an 
introductory chapter. If we must depend for all our know- 
ledge, first on our senses, then on our combinatory and 
reasoning faculties, the question whether revelation falls 
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under the one or the other, or whether it can claim an 
independent authority, can far more easily be . settled 
than if such questions are not asked in limine^ but turn 
up casually whenever transcendental problems come to be 
treated. 


Objects of Zncwiedir^. 

The objects of knowledge, as given by the Ny&ya, com- 
prehend omne acihile^ such as body, soul, organs of sense, 
qualities, cognition, mind, will, fault, death, enjoyment, pain, 
and final freedom. These objects are afterwards discussed 
singly, but have of course little to do with logic. Doubt 
and purpose mark the first steps towards philosophical dis- 
cussion, instances and established truths supply materials, 
while premisses and reasoning lead on to the conclusion 
which disputants wish to reach. From Nos. lo to i6, we 
have rules for dialectic rather than for logic. We are taught 
how to meet the artifices of our antagonists in a long argu- 
mentation, how to avoid or to resist sophistry, wrangling, 
fallacies, quibbles, false analogies, and downright mis- 
statements, in fact, how to defend truth against unfair 
antagonists. 

If from our point of view we deny the name of logic to 
such problems, we should be perfectly justified, though 
a glance at the history of Greek philosophy would show 
us that, before logic became an independent branch of 
philosophy it was likewise mixed up with dialectic and 
with quei^ions of some more special interest, the treatment 
of which led gradually to the elaboration of general rules 
of thought, applicable to all reasoning, whatever its subject 
be. 

it is quite clear that these sixteen topics should on no 
account be rendered, as they mostly have been, by the six- 
teen categories. Categories are the praedicabilia, or 
whatever can be predicated, and however much the mean- 
ing of this term may have been varied by European philo- 
sophers, it could never have been so far extended as to 
include wrangling, fallacies, quibbles and all the rest. We 
shall see that the six or seven Pad&rthas of the Vaise- 
shikas correspond far more nearly to the categories of the 
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Aristotelian and afterwards of European philosophy in 
general. 

PadlLrthft, Object. 

Nothing shows so well the philosophical character of 
the Sanskrit language as this very word PadS-rtha, which 
has been translated by category. It means in ordinary 
Sanskrit simply a thing, but literally it meant Artha, the 
meaning, the object, Pada, of a word. What we should 
call objects of thought, they called far more truly objects 
of words, thus showing that from the earliest times they 
understood that no thought was possible except in a word, 
and that the objects of our knowledge became possible 
only after they had been named. Their language passed 
through an opposite process to that of Latin. Latin called 
every kind of knowledge or all known things gnomina^ 
from g)no6€o, to know; but after a time, and after the 
initial g had' been dropped, as wc drop it involuntarily in 
gnat, their gnomina became nomina, and were then sup- 
posed to be something different from the old and forgotten 
gnomina] they became nomina, i.e: mere* names. 

Six Fad&rtliaB of Vaisechika. 

According to the Vaiseshikas, we have six Padfi,rthas, 
i.e. six general meanings, categories or predicates, to which 
all words i.e. all things can* be referred. All known things 
must be either substances (9), qualities (^4), or motions, 
the last meaning, however, more than mere local move- 
ment, so as to correspond in fact to our activity or even 
to our becoming (Werden). Knowledge fBuddhi) is here 
treated as one of the qualities of the soul, which itself is 
one of the substances, so that many things which with us 
belong to psychology and logic, are treated by the Vai6e- 
shikas under this head. 

The next two, the general and the particular, com- 
prehend what is shared in common by many objects, and 
what is peculiar to one, and thus distinguishes it from all 
others. 

Samav4ya or intimate connection is a very useful name 
for a connection between things which cannot exist one 
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without the other, such as cause and eflfect, parts and the 
whole, and the like. It comes very near to the AvinS,- 
bh&,va, i.e. the Not- without-being, and should be carefully 
distinguished from mere conjunction or succession. 

The seventh category, Abhava, or negation, was added, 
it would seem, at a later time, and can be applied to previous, 
to present or to subsequent non-existence, or even to absolute 
Abhava. 


M4a]iava*tt Account of 

In order to see what, in the eyes of native scholars, the 
Nyliya-philosophy was meant to achieve, it may be useful 
to look at an account of it given by the greatJ!44dh0»3^- 
Hrya in his ^arvadagsana--sa^gmlm^ the compendium of 
all the systems of philosophy. ‘ The Ny&,ya-64stra,' he says, 
‘ consists of five books, and each book contains two daily 
portions or Ahnikas. In the first Ahnika of the first book 
the venerable Gotama discusses the definitions of nine 
subjects, beginning with ‘'proof” (Pram^'^a), and in the 
second those of the remaining seven, beginning with dis- 
cussion (Vada). In the first daily portion of the second 
book he examines doubt (8), discusses the four kinds of 
proof, and refutes all objections that could be made against 
their being considered as instruments of right knowledge ; 
and in the second he shows that " presumption ” and other 
PramS^Tias are reallj^' included in the four kinds of “ proof ” 
already given.. In the first daily portion of the third book 
he examines the soul, the body, the senses, and their 
objects ; in the second, " understanding ” (Buddhi) and mind 
(Manas). In the first daily portion of the fourth book he 
examines activity (Pravritti), faults (Dosha), transmi^a- 
tion (Pretyabhava), fruit or reward (Phala), pain (Du/tkna), 
and final liberation (Apavarga) ; in the second he investi- 
gates the truth as to the causes of the “ faults,” and also 
the subject of “wholes” and “parts.” In the first daily 
portion of the fifth book he discusses the various kinds of 
futility ((rliti), and in the second the various kinds of 
objectionable proceedings (Nigrahasth&na).* 

After having held out in the first Sfitra the promise of 
eternal salvation to all who study his philosophy properly, 
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Gotama proceeds at once to a description of the steps by 
which the promised NiAsreyasa, or highest happiness, is to 
be attained, namely by the successive annihilation of false 
knowledge, of faults, of activity, and, in consequence, of 
birth and suffering. When the last or suffering has been 
annihilated there follows ipao facto freedom, or blessedness 
(Apavarga), literally abstersion or purification. This pro- 
cess reminds us strongly of some of the links in the Vatikka 
SamuppMa of the Buddhists. This is generally translated 
by Chain of Causation, and was meant to sum up the causes 
of existence or of misery, the twelve Nid&nas. It really 
means origin resting on something else. The first step is 
Avidyfi, or that cosmic Nescience which was so fully elabo- 
rated in the VedS^nta-philosophy. ‘ According to the Bud- 
dhists there follow on Avidy& the Sar>ikhS,ras \ all the 
varieties of existence ; on these Vigfw&na, sensation ; on this 
N&marfipa, names and forms; on these the Shadfllyatana, 
the six organs of perception. Then follow in succession 
Sparsa, contact, Vedan&, sensation, Trishn^, desire, Upd,- 
d4na, attachment, Bhava, state of existence, (?&ti, birth, 
GarS,mara7ia, decay and death, fifoka, sorrow, Parideva, 
lamentation, Du^kha, suffering, Daurmanasya, grief, and 
Up&yasa, despair \ 

This chain of successive states proclaimed by Buddha 
has formed the subject of ever so many commentaries, none 
of which seems quite satisfactory. The chain of Gotama 
is shorter than that of Gautama, but the general likeness 
can hardly be mistaken. Who was the earlier of the two, 
Gotama or Gautama, is still a contested question, but what- 
ever the age of our Sfitras (the sixteen topics) may be, 
a Ny&ya-philosophy existed clearly before the rise of Bud- 
dhism. 

Z. PruiULTia. 

Gotama proceeds next to examine each of the sixteen 
topics. 

The first topic or Pad&rtha is Pram&Tia, which is said to 
consist of four kinds, all being means or measures of know- 

^ Of. Garbe, S&mkhya>Philosophie, p. 269 seq. 

. .* Cf. ChUders, s.v.. 
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ledge. They are in the NyAya as in the Vaiseshika, (i) 
Pratyaksha, sense-perception ; (2) Anunid.na, inference ; (3) 
Upam&na, comparison ; and (4) £^abda, word. 

Peroeption or Pratyakalia. 

I. Perception (Pratyaksha) is explained as knowledge 
produced by actual contact between an organ of sense and 
its corresponding object, this object being supposed to be 
real. How a mere passive impression, supposing the con- 
tiguity of the organs of sense with outward objects had 
once been established, can be changed into a sensation or 
into a presentation {Vorstdlung)^ or what used to be 
called a material idea, is a question not even asked by 
Gotama. 


Inference or Aniunftna. 

a. Inference (Anum&na), preceded by perception, is 
described as of three kinds, Pftrvavat, proceeding from 
what was before, i.e. an antecedent; /Seshavat, proceeding 
from what was after, i.e, a consequent; and Sllm&nyato 
Drish^a, proceeding from what is constantly seen together. 
Though, as we saw, ir&rvS.ka rejects every kind of Anu- 
mkxiB, or inference, he, as V&Jfcaspati Misra remarks very 
acutely (KS.rikfi, 5), in attacking his antagonists for their 
mistaken faith in inference, does really himself rely on 
inference, without which he could not so much as sur- 
mise that his antagonists held erroneous opinions, such 
erroneous opinions being never brought into contact with 
his organs of sense, but being supposed to exist on the 
strength of Anum&na. 

The meaning of the three kinds of inference differs con- 
siderably according to different commentators. It is 
generally explained that a Pftrvavat, preceded by or 
possessed of a prius, refers to the mutual relation between 
a sim and what is signified by it, so that the observation 
of the sign leads to the observation or rather inference of 
what is universally associated with it or marked by it. 
This unconditional association is afterwards treated under 
the name of Vy&pti, literally pervasion of one thing by 
another. Examples will make this clearer. When we see 
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a river rising we infer as its Pfkrva or prim that it haS 
rained. When we see that the ants carry their eggs, or 
that the peacocks are screaming, we infer as the ^esha or 
posterior that it will rain (Ny&ya S. II, 5, 37). It is true 
that in all these cases the reason given for an inference 
may, as it is called, wander away, that is, may prove too 
much or too little. In that ca«se the fault arises from the 
conditioned character of the Vy&pti or the pervasion. 
Thus the rising of a river may be due to its having been 
dammed up, the carrying off their eggs by the ants may 
have been caused by some accidental disturbance of their 
hill, and the screaming of the peacocks may really have 
been imitated by men. The fault, however, in such cases 
does not affect the process of inference, but the Vyapti 
only; and as soon as the relation between the sign and 
the thing signified has been rectified, the inference will 
come right. Each VyS^pti, that is each inductive truth, 
consists of a sign (Linga), and the bearer of a sign (Lingin). 
The bearer of the sign is called Vy&^paka or pervading, 
the sign itself VyS^pya, what is to be pervaded. Thus 
smoke is the sign (Lifiga, Vy&pya), and fire is what per- 
vades the smoke, is always, present when there is smoke, is 
the sine qud non of smoke, is therefore Lingin or Vy^tpaka. 

But everything depends on whether the two are either 
absolutely or only conditionally related. These conditions 
are called the Up&dhis. Thus the relation between fire and 
smoke is conditioned by damp firewood; and there are 
other cases also where fire exists without smoke, as in 
a red-hot iron ball. 

The third kind of inference, the S^imlinyato DWsh^a, 
based on what is constantly seen together, is illustrated 
by our inferring that the sun is moving because it is seen 
in different places, everything that is seen in different 
places being known to have moved. Here the Vyapti, on 
which the ancient logicians depended, had to wait till it 
was corrected by Copernicus. 

Even a deaf man may infer the existence of sound if 
he sees a particular conjunction of a drumstick with a drum. 
It requires but a certain amount of experience to infer the 
presence of an ichneumon from seeing an excited snake, or 
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to infer fire from perceiving the heat of water, nay to infer 
the existence of an organ of touch from our feeling any 
animated body. In all such cases the correctness of the 
inference is one thing, the truth of the conclusion quite 
another, the latter being always conditioned by the presence 
or absence of certain Upfi^dhis. 

Different from this very natural explanation of the three 
kinds of Anumana is another, according to which fi^esha is 
not supposed to mean subsequent effect, allowing us to 
infer its invariable cause, but is to be taken in the sense of 
what is left. This is illustrated by an example, such as 
‘ Earth is different from all other elements, because it alone 
possesses the quality of smell,’ that is to say, earth is left 
over, being separated from all other elements by its 
peculiar quality of smell. One might have inferred from 
the fact that the element of earth possesses smell, that all 
elements possessed the same. But this is wrong, because 
it is Aprasakta, i. e. does not apply. It would be no better 
than if we were to infer that smell must belong to other 
qualities and actions also, which would be simply absurd. 
But as earth is different from all other substances, we may 
infer that smell does not belong to anything that is not 
earth, except artificially, as in scented articles. This is the 
residuary inference, or method of residues. 

In the same manner we are told that Pfirva, the prius, 
should not be taken in the sense of antecedent cause, but 
as a general concept the properties of which have been 
formerly comprehended as known. Thus from smoke on 
a hill we should infer the presence of a particular fire on 
the hill, falling under the general concept of fire as belong- 
ing to the genus fire. 

The third, or Stoanyato Drish^a, inference, is illustrated 
by our inferring the existence of senses, which are by 
themselves imperceptible (Indriy&ni Atindriyani), because 
we do perceive colour &c., and as no actions can take place 
without instruments we may infer the existence of senses 
as instruments for our action of seeing, &c. SSrm&nyato 
Drish^a thus becomes very like the seeing of a general 
concept. It is inference from the sensible to the super- 
sensible. 
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With all respect for native commentators, both ancient 
and modern, I must confess that I prefer the more natural 
explanation of the three kinds of inference being based on 
cause, effect, and association, nay I find it difficult to under- 
stand why this view should have been given up by the 
modem IsaiyS^yikas. 

Among these three inferences, the first and last are called 
Vita or straightforward, the second Avita, or not straight- 
forward ; but this only if we adopt the second explanation 
of the three kinds of Anumana. 

We shall have to deal again with Anumslna when we 
come to consider the seventh Pad&rtha, the Avayavas 
or Premisses, or what we should call the members of a 
syllogism. 

Comparison or UpamAna. 

3. Next follows Comparison (Upam&na) or recognition 
of likeness, explained as an instrument for ascerteining 
what has to be ascertained by means of similarity with 
something well known before. For instance, having been 
told that a Gavaya {ho 8 gavaevs) is like a cow, and seeing 
an animal like a cow, but not a cow, a man may infer that 
it is a Gavaya. 

Word or 

4. Word (iSabda) is explained either as a precept of one 
worthy to be trusted, or as a right precept. It refers, we 
are told, either to visible or invisible objects.^ It is curious 
to see that among the people to be trusted {Apta)^the com- 
mentator should mention not only Rishis and Aiyas, but 
Mlefcfc//as or barbarians also, provided they are well in- 
formed. Strictly speaking the Veda would not come under 
iSabda, unless it can be proved to be AptavaJ;ana, the word 
of one worthy to be trusted. 

XX. Vruii«ya. 

The second Fad^ha or topic is Frameya, that is, all that 
ean be eotablished by the four Pram&Tias, or what we 
should call om/m scibile. Twelve such objects are meu- 
tioned; (i) Self or soul, (2) body, (3) senses, (4) smse- 
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objects, (5) understanding, (6) mind, (7) activity (will), (8) 
faults, (9) transmiOTation, (10) rewards of deeds, (ii) suf- 
fering, (la) final beatitude. The first six of these are 
called causative, the other six caused. Gotama next pro- 
ceeds to define each of these Prameyas, by enumerating the 
characteristics peculiar to each. 

1. The characteristics of the Self are desire, hatred, will, 
pleasure, pain, and knowing (Buddhi). 

2. Body is defined as the seat of action, of the senses, and 
what they intimate, that is, their objects 

3. The senses or organs of sense are defined as those of 
smell, taste, sight, touch, and hearing. They are supposed 
to arise from the elements. 

4. These elements (from which the senses draw their 
oririn and their perceptions) are earth, water, light, air, 
and ether ; while the objects of the senses are the qualities 
of earth, &c., such as odour, savour, colour, touch, and 
sound. It is essential to remember that of the elements 
the firat four are both eternal and non-etemal, while the 
fifth, Akasa, which we translate by ether, is eternal only, 
and hence not tangible. The non-etemal substances are 
either inorganic, organic, or sensitive, but always related 
to the sense, so that the sense of light perceives or sees 
light only. The sense of scent perceives odour only, and 
so on. 

5. As to Buddhi, understanding, it is by the Naiyayikas 
explained as being the same as apprehension or knowledge, 
and as being twofold, notion, Anubhava, and remembrance, 
Smarana. 

6. Mind (Manas) is different from understanding, and is 
explained as that which prevents more than one notion 
from arising at the same time, that is to say, it prevents 
the rushing in of all sorts of sensuous impressions at once, 
and regulates them in our consciousness. It is sometimes 
called the gatekeeper or controller of the senses. The 
transformation of sensations into percepts, and of percepts 
into concepts, a subject little cultivated by Indian philo- 

^ According to the commentary the sensations, and according to the 
next Sdtra, the qualities of the objects of sense, which alone can be 
peroeived. 
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sophers, would naturally fall to the Manas. Little atten- 
tion, however, is paid by Hindu logicians to this subject, 
which has assumed such large proportions with us. Even 
the distinction between percepts, Vorstellunge'n, and con- 
cepts, Begriffe, has never been fully realised by Indian 
logicians. 

Manas or mind is considered as Atiu or an atom, and 
the question has been fully discussed how Manas, being 
Ann, can be united with Atman, which is Vibhu, or in- 
finitely great. If, with the MimA^nsakas, it were admitted 
that the two could unite, then there could never be any 
cessation of knowledge, such as we know there is in sleep, 
for the union of Atman and Manas, if once effected, would 
be indissoluble. It is held by the Naiy&yikas that when 
Manas enters a particular region of the body called Puritat, 
the effect of the union of Atman and Manas is neutralised, 
and sleep ensues. If Manas were supposed to be co-exten- 
sive with the body it would be Anitya, non-eternal, and be 
destroyed with the body, and we should lose that which 
retains the impressions of acts done in the body, nay we 
should be unable to account for a future life and the in- 
equalities of birth in any future life ; we should have to 
admit, in fact, effects without a cause. The Naiy8,yikas 
hold, therefore, that the Manas is both Ann, infinitely 
small, and Nitya, eternal (Tarka-kaumudi, p. 4, n. 24), while 
Manas, like Atman, is eternal and numerous, differing, how- 
ever, from Atman by being atomic in dimension. 

7. Activity (will) is the effort of body, of the under- 
standing working through the mind (Manas), and of the 
voice. 

8. Faults cause acts, and acts bear fruit, good or bad 

9. Pretyabh&va is transmigration. 

10. Rewards are results produced by faults, in the most 
general sense, and by actions consequent on them, so that 
they are sometimes explained as consciousness of pleasure 
and pain. 

11. Pain is characterised by vexation; and as pleasure 
also involves pain, both pain and pleasure are here treated 


^ See I, 20, PravrittidoshagfanitArthaA phalnm. 
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together under pain. Entire deliverance from pain and 
pleasure is 

12. Apavarga or final beatitude. 

Having thus examined all that can forjn the object of 
our knowledge, the Pram^Tias or measures of knowledge, 
and the Prameyas, we now enter on the third of the sixteen 
topics. 

XXX. 8am«aya. 

Samsaya or doubt. Doubt, we are told, arises from our 
recognition of various attributes opposed to one another 
in one and the same object, as when we recognise in a 
distant object the qualities of a man and of a post. The 
definition given of doubt shows that the ancient logicians 
of India had carefully thought about the different causes of 
doubt, so that they were led to the admission of three or 
even five kinds of it. 

XT. Prajo^ana. tiriw3itkiLtA» TX. BiddliAnta. 

But these disquisitions, as well as those referring to (IV) 
Prayogfana, purpose or motive; (V) Drish^S.nta, example, 
familiar case ; (VI) Siddhinta, tenets, contain nothing that 
is of peculiar interest to the historian of philosophy, except 
so far as they offer once more the clearest evidence of a long 
continued previous study of logic in the ancient schools or 
settlements of India. 

▼XX. Tlia ATayavas, or Membors of a ByUoylsm. 

Much more important is the next subject, the so-called 
members, that is, the members of a syllogism. To us a 
syllogism and its structure are so familiar that we hardly 
feel surprised at meeting with it in the schools of logic in 
India. Yet, unless we are inclined to admit either an 
influence of Greek on Indian, or of Indian on Greek philo- 
sophy, neither of which has as yet been proved, the coin- 
cidences between the two are certainly startling. As to 
myself I feel bound to confess that I see no evidence of 
any direct influence, either on one side or on the other; 
and though I am far from denying its possibility, I keep to 
my conviction, expressed many years ago, that we must 
here also admit the existence of undesigned coincidences to 

c c 
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a much larger extent than our predecessors were inclined to 
do. We must never forget that what has been possible in 
one country, is possible in another also. 

At the time when the different systems of Indian philo- 
sophy became first known to the scholars of Europe every- 
thing that came from the East was looked upon as of 
extreme antiquity. There had been vague traditions of 
ancient Indian philosophy even before the time of Aristotle. 
Alexander himself, we are told, was deeply impressed with 
that idea, as we may gather from his desire to communicate 
with the gymnosophists of India. 

Xndlaii and Greek Xk>irio. 

One of these gymnosophists or Digambaras seems to have 
been the famous Kalanos (Kaly&.7ia ?), who died a voluntary 
death by allowing himself to be burnt before the eyes of 
the Macedonian army. It was readily admitted, therefore, 
by European scholars that the Hindu systems of philosophy, 
and particularly Indian Logic, were more ancient than that 
of Aristotle, and that the Greeks had borrowed the first 
elements of their philosophy from the Hindus. 

The view that Alexander might actually have sent some 
Indian philosophical treatises to his tutor at home, and 
this even at a time when, as far as we know at present, 
manuscripts in India were still unknown, and that Aris- 
totle might have worked them up into a system, incon- 
ceivable as it now seems to us, was taken up and warmly 
defended by men like Gorres and others. Gorres under- 
took to prove that the Greeks had actually retained some 
technical terms taken from Sanskrit. For instance, as 
Indian ^philosophers admit five elements, the fifth being 
called AkAsa, ether, Gorres, without giving any reference, 
quoted a passage from Aristotle in which he speaks of a 
nfth element and calls it iKar-ovofiarovy i.e. aJcds-Tiomi- 
natum, this being probably an ingenious conjecture for 
iKarovofxacrrov ^ It is quite true that one such verbal coin- 
cidence would settle the whole question, but even that one 

^ Plutarch, De Placit. Philos., quotes Epicurus as to the soul being 
a mixture of three elements, fire, air, and water, and a fourth d/earovdpuL^ 
CTor, h airrf aUf9iiTnc6y* 
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coincidence has not yet been discovered. No doubt there 
were many points of coincidence between Greek and Indian 
logic, but none in technical terms, which, like proper names 
in Comparative Mythology, would have clinched the argu- 
ment once for all. 

But does it, on the other hand, show a higher power of 
historical criticism, if Niebuhr and others stood up for the 
opposite view and tried to derive Indian philosophy from 
Greece ? Niebuhr is reported to have said in his L^tures 
on Ancient History, ‘ If we look at Indian philosophy we 
discern traces of a great similarity with that of the Greeks. 
Now as people have given up the hypothesis that Greek 
philosophy formed itself after Indian philosophy, we can- 
not explain this similarity except by the intercourse which 
the Indians had with the Graeco-Macedonic kingdom of 
Bactra/ 

Is that really so ? To Niebuhr and to most Greek scholars 
it would naturally seem next to impossible that Greek philo- 
sophy, which can be watched from its first childhood, should 
have been of foreign origin, a mere importation from India. 
They know how Greek philosophy grew up OTadually, how 
its growth ran parallel with the progress of Grecian poetry, 
religion, art, and civilisation. They feel it to be a home- 
grown production, as certainly as Plato and Aristotle were 
Greeks and not BrAhmans. 

But they ought not to be surprised if Sanskrit scholars 
have just the same feeling with regard to Indian philosophy. 
They also can show how in India the first philosophical 
ideas, as yet in a very va^e and shadowy form, show 
themselves in the hymns of the early poets of the Veda. 
They can trace their gradual development in the BrAhma^ms 
and Upanishads. They can show how they gave rise to 
discussions, public and private, how they assumed a more 
and more definite form, and how at last they were fixed in 
different schools in that form in which they have reached 
us. They, too, are as certain that philosop^ was auto- 
chthonous in India as that Gotama and E!aii&da were 
BrAhmans and not Greeks. 

What then remains? It seems to me that until it can be 
proved historically that the Greeks could freely converse 

oca 
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with Indians in Greek or in Sanskrit on metaphysical sub- 
jects or vice versa^ or until technical philosophical terms can 
be discovered in Sanskrit of Greek, or in Greek of Sanskrit 
origin, it will be best to accept facts and to regard both 
Greek and Indian philosophy as products of the intellectual 
soil of India and of Greece, and derive from their striking 
similarities this simple conviction only, that in philosophy 
also there is a wealth of truth which forms the common 
heirloom of all mankind, and may be discovered by all 
nations if they search for it with honesty and perse- 
verance. 

Having once learnt this lesson we shall feel less inclined, 
whenever we meet with coincidences of any kind, to con- 
clude at once that they cannot be explained except by 
admitting a historical contact and a borrowing on one side 
or the other No doubt there are the Vaiseshika catego- 
ries =:Padllrthas, there is Dravya, substance, Gu^ia, quality; 
there is genusssS^m^nya, and species =Vi 8 esha, nay, even 
syllogism 5= the Avayavas; there is induction =Vyfi,pti, and 
deduction =Upanaya, both in Sanskrit and in Greek. But 
why not ? If they could be developed naturally in Greece, 
why not in India ? Anyhow, we must wait and not hamper 
the progress of research by premature assertions. 

▼ZZX. Tarka. 

But before we enter into the intricacies of the Indian 
syllogism, it will be best to finish first what remains of 
the sixteen topics of the Nylbya. After the five members 
follows VIII, Tarka, which is explained as refutation, or 
reasoning from the fitness of the case, as when a person, 
though seeing smoke on a hill, does not see that there 
must be fire, and is thereupon made to see that if the hill 
were without fire, it would of necessity be without smoke. 
It is meant to be a reductio ad abmrdum. 


ZZ. ZTimaya. 

The next topic to be considered is IX, Nimaya, ascer- 
tainment. 

* See H. M., On Coincidences, a paper read before the Royal Society 
af Literaturoi 1896. ^ 1 
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X-STX. TMa, &alpa, Titond*. BetvAbhAaa, CUM, 
'Uigtalumthknm, 

Then follow the paragraphs connected with rhetoric or 
eristics rather than with logic, such as X, V4da or argu- 
mentation, consisting of objections and answers, both dis- 
putants, however, caring for truth only; next XI, (?alpa, 
sophistical wrangling or attacking what has been estab- 
lished, by means of fraud ; XIV, (?a,ti, futility, arising from 
false analogies ; XV, Khala., quibbling ; and XVI, Nigra- 
hasth^na, unfitness for discussion. In the last five cases 
disputants are supposed to care for victory only, and not 
for truth. 

If this wrangling is devoid of any attempt at really 
establishing an opposite opinion, it is called XII, Vita^ida, 
cavilling. 

We next come to XIII, HetvS-bhS,sas, or specious argu- 
ments, that is, paralogisms and sophisms. These are 
SavyabhiA;^tra, arguments that prove too much, Viruddha, 
that prove the reverse, Prakara^tasama, that tell equally on 
both sides, SMhyasama, that stand themselves in need of 
proof, and KMjitita, mistimed. 

As to XV, Khala, fraud in using words in a sense different 
from what is generally understood, and XIV, Gkiiy futility 
arising from change of class, they have been mentioned be- 
fore. It is difficult to understand why Gati, i.e. birth or 
genus, should mean a futile argument, unless it meant ori- 
ginally a transitio in alterum genus, as when, in answer 
to an argument that a man is unable to travel, because he 
has a fever, it should be answered that he is able to travel, 
because he is a soldier. Here the same man is referred 
first to the class of those who suffer from fever, and then 
to that of soldiers who are always supposed to be able to 
march. 

The last, XVI, Nigrahasth&na, unfitness for discussion, is 
when a man by misunderstanding or not understanding, yet 
continuing to talk, renders himself liable to reproof, 

This majr seem a long list, though in several cases there 
are subdivisions which have here oeen left out, and yet at 
the end of the list Gotama actually apologises and says 
that there are many more sorts of futility, &c., which have 
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been passed over by him, but will have to be discussed 
hereafter. 

Judgments on Xndlan Logic. 

If we were to look upon this list of the sixteen topics, as 
some have done, as an abstract of Gotama’s whole ^ilo- 
sophy, or with others, as his table of the categories, Euro- 
pean philosophers would no doubt be justified in saying 
what Ritter said in his History of Philosophy that the ex- 
position of the Ny&ya is tedious, loose, and unmethodical. 
It is certainly mixed up with subjects which have nothing 
to do with pure logic, but so was Greek logic in its begin- 
ning, in the school of Zeno, for instance. It may be also 
too minute for our taste, but it cannot be called loose at the 
same time. It is equally unfair to charge the Ny^lya and 
all the other systems of Indian philosophy, with being un- 
practical and with entirely ignoring all the problems of 
ethics. We must remember that philosophy in India had 
very different antecedents from what it had with us. We 
ourselves can hardly conceive a philosophy which in the 
end is not to be of practical usefulness, and which ignores 
all questions of morality. But we must learn to take philo- 
sophers as they are. Morality with the Bribhmans depends 
either on prescriptive sacra (Dharma), or on what is called 
Samaya, the agreement of good people. But its strongest 
support is a firm belief in the solidarity of life here and 
hereafter, and a firm conviction that nothing can ever be 
lost. The popular mind of India seems never to have 
doubted the fact that every good or every evil thought 
or deed will grow and bear fruit, and that no one can 
ever escape from the consequences of his own acts and 
thoughts. Whether such a belief is right or wrong is not 
the question, but it produced at all events a deep sense of 
responsibility. Instead of complaints about the injustice 
and cruelty of God, people were taught that what seemed 
undeserved misfortunes, were fully deserved, were in fact 
the natural consequences of previous acts, and in one respect 
the safest means of paying off all debts. Philosophy at the 
same time held out a hope that in the end this net of con- 
sequences might be broken through, and the Self, enlight- 
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ened by true knowledge, return to whence it came, return 
to himself and be himself ; that is, be again the Universal 
Self, free for ever from the chains and pains of this tran- 
sient episode of life on earth. 

That highest freedom and beatitude, according to Indian 
views, depended on philosophy or knowledge ; it could not 
be acquired by good works or good thoughts alone. This 
again may be right or wrong, but I can discover no loose- 
ness of reasoning in it, nor in Indian philosophy in general. 
We must not forget that, from a Hindu point of view, this 
life on earth is but an episode that may be very important 
in itself, but is a mere nothing compared with what lies 
behind and before, the eternal life of the soul. If they 
liold that a knowledge of the true relation between man 
and the world, and between man and the Author of the 
world, is essential to true freedom and true happiness, are 
they so far wrong ? And what is true in the case of the 
Ve(ili,nta, the SS,97ikhya and Yoga systems of philosophy, 
is true in a certain sense of the Ny&,ya also. It may be 
said that the fundamental points of this philosophy are 
contained in what can be known, Prameya, and the means 
of knowing, Pramfi.?ia, that is to say, it seemed necessary 
to Gotama to establish, first of all, the limits of the two, 
just as Kant began his philosophy with his Critique of 
Pure Reason, that is, the tracing of the limits of Pure 
Reason. But this being done in full detail under his 
sixteen headings, Gotama too, like BSdarS,yana and Kapila, 
enters on an explanation of the process by which it was 
possible to destroy ignorance or Mithyfi,gr/?&na, which, as he 
holds, is the true cause of error or sin, ‘ which is the cause 
of activity, which is the cause of birth, which is the cause 
of suffering * (I, 2 ). This, whether right or wrong, is at all 
events perfectly coherent, nor does it betray any looseness 
of reasoning, if indirectly the whole Nysbya-philosophy is 
called the cause of final freedom or blessedness. Modem 
Ny&ya is almost entirely confined to PramiLna. 

Tlia ]«atar Books of tho Vyiys. 

In this way the first book of the Ny&ya-Sfitras gives us 
indeed a fair outline of the whole of Gotama’s pliilosophy, 
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while the following three books enter into a more minute 
examination of its details. Thus the second book treats 
more fully of the Pramfi^tias, the third and fourth of the 
Prameyas, the fifth treats of all that comes under the head 
of paralogisms. Some of the questions discussed in these 
books show quite clearly that they must have formed the 
subject of lively and long-continued controversy, for though 
some of the objections raised may seem to us of little 
importance, they prove at all events the conscientiousness 
of the early NaiyAyikas. 

PratyakBlia, Perception. 

That sensuous perception should be a Prama'Jia or 
authority would hardly seem to us to have required further 
proof. But Gotama or his opponent starts the question, 
on what ground the evidence of the senses can claim such 
authority, or who is the authority of its authority. This 
is an idea that anticipates an important element of modern 
philosophy. As a balance may serve to weigh a thing, but 
must also be weighed or tested itself, it might be said that 
the authority of the senses also requires to be established 
by another authority, and so on ad infinitum. In answer 
to this Gotama uses what seems to be an od hominem 
argument, namely, that if there is no .authority anywhere, 
there can be none on the side of the objector either. The 
objector would cut away the ground under his own feet, 
and thus would himself have no locus standi for offering 
any objections (II, 13). 

But admitting that sensuous perception has authority 
just as a lamp has light to light up the things around it, 
the next question is whether the definition of sensuous 
perception, that which results from contact of sense with 
its object, is not incomplete, because for real perception 
there must be contact not only with the organs of sense, 
but likewise between the senses and the mind (Manas), and 
between the mind and the Self (Atman). This is not 
denied by Gotama, he only defends himself by saying that 
everything cannot be said at the same time, and that his 
definition of perception, though it dwells only on what is 
essential (the contact of sense and object), does by no 
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means exclude that between mind and Self, on the contrary 
takes it here for granted. He also admits that contact 
between sense and object does not invariably produce 
perception, that in fact there may be sensation without 
perception, as when we are so absorbed in listening to 
music that we do not perceive the objects around us, from 
want of attention. This again reminds us of modem 
philosophy. Even such questions as to whether there is 
any interval of time between our hearing the sound of 
a word and our realising its meaning, are alluded to by 
Gotama and his school, and the question whether several 
impressions can be taken in at the same time is negatived 
by a reference to the running of a pin through a number 
of sheets of a MS. Here the piercing seems simultaneous, 
yet we know that it can only be successive. Another 
question also which has lately occupied our psycho-physi- 
ologists, whether perception does not involve inference, is 
discussed by Gotama (II, 31), particularly in cases where 
our senses can apprehend a part only of their object when 
perceiving, for instance, a tree, of which one side only can 
be seen at the time, while the rest has to be supplied by 
memory or inference. This leads him on to another ques- 
tion whether there really is such a thing as a whole, and 
as we can in reality never see more than one side at a time, 
he tries to account for the process by which we take a part 
for the whole. No one, for instance, has ever seen more 
than one side of the moon, yet taking it as a whole, 
and as a globe, we postulate and are convinced that there 
is another side also. The illustration given by Gotama to 
show that a tree is a whole, namely, because when we 
shake one branch of it, the whole tree trembles, may seem 
childish to us, but it is exactly in these simple and so-called 
childish thoughts that the true interest of ancient philo- 
sophy seems to me to consist. 

Timt — Fremnt, Fast, Future. 

The next problem that occupies Gotama is that of time — 
of present, past, and future. The objector, and in this 
case, it seems, a very real objector, for it is the opinion of 
the Buddhists, denies that there is such a thing as present 
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time, because the moment we see a fruit falling from a tree, 
we see only that it has fallen or that it has still to fall, but 
never that it is falling. Here the answer is that past and 
future themselves would be impossible, if the present did 
not exist, and on the objector’s admitting such a possibility, 
Gotama remarks that in that case perception and all that 
springs from it would be altogether impossible, because it 
can only depend on what is present. 

trpam&na, CSomparison. 

Passing over what is said in this place about the validity 
of inf erence, because we shall have to return to it hereafter, 
we find Gotama bent on establishing by the side of it, by 
the side of AnumS^na, his next instrument of knowledge, 
namely Upam^na, analogy or comparison. And here Gotama 
seems in conflict with Ka7iS.da who, as we shall see, declines 
to accept Upam&na, comparison, as one of the independent 
authoritative evidences, or, at all events, as essentially 
different from Anumstna, inference. We might feel tempted 
to conclude from this that Gotama must have been later in 
time than Ka^i^Ma. But first of all, Kanllda’s name is not 
mentioned here nor that of his system, Vai^eshika; and 
secondly, we know that this question of the Pramfliias had 
l^een discussed again and again in every school of Indian 
philosophy, so that a mere reference to the subject cannot 
be used as determining the seniority either of the opponent 
or of the defender. All we can say is that, whenever we 
see Upam&na appealed to as a means of valid knowledge, 
we know that we have to deal with followers of the Ny&ya 
school; but the Vaiseshika, though denying it an inde- 
pendent place among the Pramfi-^ias, would by no means 
reject it, if presented as a kind of Anumfina. 

iSsbda, tlM Word. 

We now come to the various kinds of verbal testimony. 
Testimony is said to be conveyed by words, and by a sen- 
tence, consisting of many words, conveying the meaning of 
each word in its relation to the other words. Though the 
meaning of words is admitted to be conventional, yet 
opinions differ because some consider such conventions to 
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be eternal or divine, while others take them to be non- 
eternal or human. The chief authority for determining 
the meaning of a word is admitted to be the usage of 
trustworthy persons, but it is argued that as the highest 
authority is Brahman or God, and as the Veda is the word 
of Brahman, it follows that every word of the Veda 
possesses the highest authority. This, however, as we know, 
does not satisfy the MimAmsakas, who assign eternity to 
the 8ahda> itself, the word or the sound of a word. 

In the examination of the validity of /Sabda or word, we 
find again the same question started as before, whether it 
deserves a place by itself, or whether it should not rather 
be treated as a kind of inference. Then, after Gotama has 
shown the difference between ‘I know' and ‘I infer,' 
between acceptance of the word of an authority (Apto- 
padesa) and reliance on an inference, he enters on new 
problems such as the association of sense with sound, 
a question which is intimately connected with the question 
of what authority is due to the Veda as the Word par 
eoscellence. Here we meet with a number of arguments in 
defence of the supreme authority of the Veda with which 
we are familiar from the Pfirva-MimAmsa, but which 
again, though clearly referring to ffaimini, must not be 
taken to prove the anteriority of Gaimini's Siitras to those 
of Gotama's, and certainly do not enable us to admit more 
than the contemporaneous activity of the various schools 
of Hindu philosophy during the centuries intervening be- 
tween the close of the Vedic age and the rise and spread 
of Buddhism. 


Tli« Biglit FmnAnM. 

Having defended the teaching of the NyAya, that there 
are four PramAnas, neither more nor less, Gotama proceeds 
to criticise the four additional PramATias of the MlmAw- 
sakas, and shows that their number is superabundant. 
They include, as we saw, Aitihya, tradition, not necessarily 
authoritative, ArthApatti, assumption, Sambhava, proba- 
bility, and even AbhAva, non-existence, because they hold 
that there can be knowledge arising from not-being or 
from absence, as when we conclude from the fact that 
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Devadatta is not in his house, that he must have gone out. 
Of these four Pramatias the first is referred by Gotama to 
iSabda, Word, the others to Anum^ina, inference, while 
Keshtk, or mere gesture, as supplying knowledge, may, it 
is added, be classed either under Word, like written letters, 
or under Anum^ina, The Pramfi.'nas seem to have formed 
a subject of prominent interest to the Nyfi«ya philosophers ; 
in modem times they have absorbed the whole of Ny^lya. 

We are told that NS^g^irgruna, before he became a Buddhist, 
was a zealous student of the Ny&ya-philosophy. He wrote 
a work, called PramaTia-samu^iaya, which was, however, 
supposed to be lost, till Sarat Chandra discovered a Tibetan 
version of it in the library of the Grand Lama at Lhassa 
(Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, IV, parts iii and 
iv, p. iy)\ 

Here follow long discussions as to the nature of words, 
the difference between sound (Dhvani) and words, till we 
arrive again at the question whether the word is eternal, 
and therefore a Pramatia by itself, or not. Similar ques- 
tions occur in most of the Indian philosophical systems, 
and as I passed them over before, it will be necessary to 
examine them more fully in this place, where we meet with 
them again as worked out by Gotama. Though they deal 
with such purely grammatical questions as whether a vowel 
such as i can ever be changed into the semi- vowel y, in 
fact whether any letter can ever become another letter, 
these disquisitions branch out very far, and we shall be 
su^rised to see how intimately in the minds of Hindu 
philosophers they are connected with some of the greatest 
problems of philosophy, such as the existence of a Creator 
and the relation between the cause and the effect of our 
created world. 

The oftener we read these discussions on the eternal 
character of sound, on words and their true nature, and at 
last on the divine, nay transcendental character of language, 
the more we shall feel the difference between Eastern and 
Western philosophy. The true problem of language has 
been almost entirely neglected by Greek philosophers and 

^ Thig would prove at the same time the study of the NyAya-philosophy 
in the first century of our era ; see p. 366. 
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their disciples in Europe, for all the discussions about the 
<l>v<r€i or 64(r€i origin or language touch only the very hem 
of the question, as it presenis itself to Indian philosophers. 
The way in which the problem of language is handled by 
them will no doubt be dismissed as childish by modem 
philosophers, and I do not mean to deny that some of their 
remarks on language are really childish. But we shall see 
that the whole question is treated by Hindu philosophers 
in a very serious and searching spirit. Students of philo- 
sophy should overlook what may seem strange to them 
in the manner of treatment, and always try to keep their 
eye on what is important and has often been overlooked 
even by the greatest thinkers among us. Language has 
been to most of us so familiar a subject that we have hardly 
perceived what is behind it, and have scarcely asked the 
questions which it has cost so much effort to Indian philo- 
sophers to answer. We have already on a former occasion 
examined some of the views on language, as expressed in 
the philosophical hymns, BrahmaTias, and Upanishads of 
the Vedic period. We have now to follow up these views 
as they are presented to us in a more systematic form in 
the Sdtra-period. 


Tliousrlits on Zianfirnaffe. 

If I was right in tracing the word Brih, speech, in 
Brihas-pati, back to the same root as that of Brahman, the 
connection of the two ideas. Word and Creator, would 
carry us back even beyond what we call the Vedic period. 
At all events the idea that Brahman was the Word, and 
that the world was created by the Word, existed, as we 
saw, long before the rise of philosophical systems. It was 
shadowed forth in the very language of India, but it 
received its full development in the Sfttras only, more 
particularly in the Ved&nta-SGtras, to which we must 
return for our present purpose. We read in Siitra 1, 3 , 28 : 
*We refute his objection on the ground that (the world) 
originates from the Word^ as is shown both by perception 
and by inference." Perception is here taken in the sense of 
jSruti, scripture, and inference in the sense of Smriti, 
teaditipn* An objection had been started that the Veda 
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could not be considered as eternal, if it contained names of 
non-eternal things, and as even the gods, the Devas, were 
looked upon as non-etemal, taving been proved to be 
subject to birth and rebirth, it followed that the Veda, as 
containing their names, could not possibly be ante-temporal 
or eternal. Against this, though readily admitting the 
non-etemal character of the gods, the Devas, /Samkara 
argues, that in spite of that, the gods and other beings, nay 
the whole word, must be admitted to have originated from 
the Word or the Veda, and that this Word is Brahman. 
Only, he adds, it is not the individuals, nor this or that 
Deva, not this or that cow or horse, that had their origin 
in the Word, but the genus to which they belong, that is, 
the dbr) (Akritis). It is with the genus that words are 
connected, not with individuals, for these, as being infinite 
in number, are not capable of entering into that connection. 
Hence all individual things, and individual gods also, are 
allowed to have had an origin, but not the genus to which 
they belong, which was thought and uttered at first by 
Brahman. Nor must it be supposed that the Word con- 
stitutes the material cause of things ; this, as shown before, 
lies in Brahman only, which is therefore more than the 
Word. The word of the Veda is simply the expression of 
what is permanent and eternal in all things (universalia 
in rehus)y and as all individual things are created in 
accordance with it, they are rightly said to have their true 
origin in the Veda and in Brahman. This is afterwards 
^nfirmed by passages from ^ruti and SmT^ti, such as Brih. 
Ar. Up. I, a, 4 : ‘ Then with his mind he united himself 
with Speech.’ The Word therefore, or Speech, existed 
before creation, as we read in the Sm7’iti also, e.g. the 
Mah&bhUrata XII, 8534: 'He who exists by himself let 
first stream forth the Word, the eternal, without beginning 
or end, the Divine Word which we read in the Veda, 
whence proceeded the evolution of the world ’ ; and again, 
Mah&bh. XII, 8535: 'God in the beginning created the 
names and forms of things, and the continuous process of 
their works.’ 

If we read such passages carefully, it is easy to see that 
Veda, which is identified with the words of creation, or the 
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ideas or logoi of the world, was meant for more than what 
was afterwards called the three Vedas, the Samhitas, and 
BrS^hmatias. Veda stands here for Logos or Sophia, and 
comprehends all named concepts, necessary for the creation 
of all created things. 

In order to show that there is nothing strange in this, 
^amkara remarks that even we ourselves, when we mean 
to do anything, have first to think of the word for what 
we mean to do. In the same manner the words of the 
Veda had to be present to the mind of the Creator, Pragfa- 
pati, before he could have created the things corresponding 
to them. And thus it is said in the Veda (Taitt. Br. II, 2, 
4, 2) : * “ This is the earth,” he said, and created the earth.' 
This will sound strange to many readers, as, I confess, it 
sounded strange to me when I first came across these 
thoughts, so full of Neo-platonic reminiscences, nay even to 
such O. T. thought as ‘ God spake. Let there be light, and 
there was light.' Of course, if we can bring ourselves to 
say that the Logos of the Alexandrian philosophers had no 
antecedents in early Greek philosophy there would be an 
end of the whole question, and we should simply have to 
admit that Br&hmans came to Alexandria, and indoctrinated 
pagan and Christian philosophers with their ideas of Vai 
or Speech. But as every Greek scholar knows that the 
very opposite is the case, and I have tried to show this on 
several occasions, the question requires a very different 
solution from that proposed by Professor Weber, if indeed 
it admits of any. Why will people not see that it is far 
more scholarlike to confess our ignorance than to give an 
answer, however hesitatingly, and thus to discourage further 
research ? 

Hindu philosophers have treated this whole question 
with so much care that we can see at least that they truly 
cared for it, and had fully perceived its intimate connection 
with some of the highest problems, both religious and 
philosophical, which were nearest to their heart. 

They begin with the beginning and try first to make it 
clear to themselves what £fabda is. iSabda means word, 


^ See Anathon Aall, Geschichte der Logosidee, 1896, pp. azS seq. 
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but it also means sound, and they therefore begin with 
asking what sound is. We have seen already that they 
actually postulated a fifth element AkAsa, which we trans- 
late by ether, and which was meant to be the vehicle of 
sound and of sound only. The existence of this fifth 
element was altogether denied by the materialists, the 
BS-rhaspatyas, because it is supersensible, but it was 
admitted as an independent element by the other schools 
of thought, even by the Buddhists, because they held that 
air could not possibly be the vehicle of soimd. Its loud- 
ness might depend on it, but not its quality. The Vaise- 
shika-philosophy, for instance, which takes a special interest 
in the question of the elements, explains sound as the 
object apprehended by the sense of hearing (II, 2 , 2 , 1 ). It 
then declares that sound is neither substance nor action, 
but a quality (cf. I, 1, 6 com.), having Ak^a or ether for 
its substance. The opinion that sound exists always and 
eternally, and is only made manifest by each speaker, 
which is held by the Mima-nisakas, is rejected by Ka1^Ma, 
sounds and words being accepted as momentary manifesta- 
tions only of eternal sound. This is illustrated by the 
striking of a drum with a drumstick, where we can clearly 
see that sound is produced by a conjunction between a 
drum and a drumstick, and that it is only carried along by 
the air. 

All these arguments are clearly directed against the 
MimS»msakas who for reasons of their own require /Sabda, 
whether sound or word, to be eternal. It must be said, 
however, to their honour that they allow full credit to 
the Pfirvapakshin who opposes the eternal character of 
sounds and words. ‘ No,' he says ‘ sound cannot be eternal, 
because we see (i) that it is a product, { 2 ) that it passes 
away, (3) that it is made (the very letters being called 
A-k&ra, Ka-k&.ra &c., A-making, Ka-making &c.). We see 
(4) that it is perceived by different persons at once, (5) that 
it changes (as Dadhi Atra changes to Dadhy Atra), and 
(6) that it is augmented by the number of those who make 
it. But to all these difficulties the Mim^msaka has a ready 

> Of. Ballantyne’s Mfmamsa-Sutrajs, p. 8 •, Muir, Orig. Sansk. Texts. Ill, 
pp. 70 seq, ' ^ 
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answer. The word is eternal, he says, and though the 
perception of sound is the same on both sides, we are right 
in looking on sound as eternal and as always present, only 
not always manifested on account of the absence of an 
utterer or an exciter. The letter k, now heard, is the same 
which has always been heard. If it is said that sound is 
made, that only means that it is employed, and if it is 
perceived at the same time by many, the same applies to 
the sun. As to the modification of sound, it is not the 
same letter modified, but it is another letter in the place 
of a letter, and as to the increase of noise, that is due to 
the increase of the number of conjunctions and disjunctions 
of the air. 

6raimini’s reasons in support of the eternal character 
of sound are that, though the sound may vanish, it leaves 
its traces in the mind of the hearer or learner ; that it is 
everywhere at the same time ; that, if repeated, it is the 
same, and that we have no right to suppose that it is ever 
annihilated. If it should be supposed that sound is a mere 
modification of air, the answer is that the ear does not 
simply hear the air, but is sensitive only to what is in- 
tangible in sound, the quality. Besides, there are the 
definite words of the Veda which tell us of an eternal 
Voice. 

Having thus established to his own satisfaction the 
eternity of sound, Craimini proceeds to defend the sounds 
or words of the Veda against all possible objections. These 
arguments were examined by us before, when the author- 
ship of the Veda had to be discussed, and when it was 
shown that the author of the Veda could not have been 
a personal being, but that the Veda could only have been 
seen by inspired Rishis as revealed to them, not as made 
by them. We may therefore at once proceed to the next 
point, namely, to the question, as to what constitutes a 
word, and what according to Indian philosophers is its real 
character. Though these discussions are of a grammatical 
rather than of a philosophical character, they deserve our 
attention, because they show how keen an interest the 
ancient philosophers of India had taken in the Science 
of Language, and how clearly they had perceived the 
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intimate relation between language and thought, and in 
consequence between the Science of Language and the 
Science of Thought or Philosophy. 

How well the Hindus understood that the study, of 
language forms an integral part of philosophy, we may 
gather from the fact that they actually admitted P^Tiini, 
their greatest grammarian, among their representative 
philosophers. They had evidently perceived that language 
is the only phenomenal form of thought, and that, as 
human beings possess no means of perceiving the thoughts 
of others, nay even their own thoughts, except in the form 
of words, it was the duty of a student of thought to inquire 
into the nature of words before he approached or analysed 
the nature of what we mean by thought, naked thought, 
nay skinned thought, as it has been truly called, when 
divested of its natural integuments, the words. They 
understood what even modern philosophers have failed to 
understand, that there is a difference between Vordellung 
(presentation or percept) and Begriff (concept), and that 
true thought has to do with conceptual words only, nay 
that the two, word and thought, are inseparable, and perish 
when separated. MS,dhava in his survey of all philosophies, 
assigns a place between Gaimini’s P&rva-MimgimsS, and 
Kapila’s Sa77ikhya to the P&Tiini Darsana, what we should 
call the grammatical system of P&.nini. Other systems 
also treat most fully of linguistic questions, as, for instance, 
the P£lrva-MimS,97iS£i when treating of the question whether 
sound, the material element of words, is eternal or not. 

i 

^ Spliofa. 

Hindu philosophers have actually elaborated an idea 
which does not exist in any other philosophy, that of 
Sphoia. It is true that in P&wini’s own Sfitras the word 
Sphoia does not occur, but the name of a grammarian whom 
he quotes (VI, i, 133), Sphoi&yana, shows that this peculiar 
word Spho^a must have existed before P 4 ?iini’s time. De- 
rived as it is from Sphu#, Spho^a must have meant origin- 
ally what bursts forth. It has been translated by expres- 
sion, notion, concept or idea, but none of these renderings 
can be considered as successful. It really means the sound 
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of a word as a whole, and as conveying a meaning, apart 
from its component letters. The subject has been well 
treated by MSdhava in his Sarva-dar^ana-samgraha. Here, 
when examining the Pamni Dar6ana, he shows first of all 
that the >Sabda or word which P^nini professes to teach 
in his /SabdSnufiasana, or grammar, is really the same as 
Brahman. ‘ The eternal word/ he writes, ^ which is called 
Spho^a, and is without parts, is the true cause of the world,’ 
is in fact Brahman, and he adds thereupon some lines from 
Bhartnhari’s BrahmakaticZa, where that grammarian (died 
6 50 A. D.) says : — 

‘ Brahman, without beginning or end, the indestructible 
essence of language, 

Which developed in the form of things, and whence 
springs the creation of the world.’ 

What more could be said of the Neo-platonic Logos? 

In answer to some who deny the existence of such a 
Spho^a, it is maintained that it is actually an object of 
perception, for all men, on hearing the word ‘ cow,’ know 
it as distinct from the letters composing it. This shows, 
as we knew already from the PrlLtib'&-khyas, that the Hindus 
had elaborated the idea of letters, nay even of vowels and 
consonants, long before they became acquainted with the 
written letters of a Semitic alphabet, and I only wonder 
that those who believe in an ancient indigenous alphabet, 
should never have appealed, though vainly, to the dis- 
cussions of Spho^a, in support of their opinion. And if 
it were said that cognition arises from the separate letters 
of a word, we ask, he says, whether these letters are sup- 
posed to produce cognition in their collective or in their 
separate form. It cannot be in their collective form, 
because each letter, as soon as pronounced, vanishes, and 
therefore cannot form a whole; nor can it be in their 
separate form, because no single letter has the power of 
producing cognition of the meaning of any word. As 
therefore the letters, whether in their single or their united 
form, cannot produce cognition, there must be something 
else by means of which knowledge is produced, and that 
is the Spho^a, the sound, distinct from the letters though 
revealed by them. He then quotes from Patawgali’s Mah&- 

Dd z 
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bhilshya : ‘ Now what is the word Cow ? It is that by 
which, when pronounced, there is produced in us the simul- 
taneous cognition of dewlap, tail, humj), hoofs, and horns/ 
Kaiya^a explains this more fully by saying: ' Grammarians 
maintain that it is the word, as distinct from the letters, 
which expresses the meaning, since, if the letters expressed 
it, there would be no use in pronouncing the second and 
following ones (as the first would already have conveyed 
all that is wished). It is therefore something distinct from 
the single letters which conveys the meaning, and that is 
what we call the Sphoia.’ 

The objector, however, is not silenced at once. He, too, 
asks the question whether this Spho^a is manifest or non- 
manifest. If it required no manifestation, it would always 
be there, but if it requires manifestation, this could be 
by its letters only, when they are pronounced ; and thus 
the same difficulties which were pointed out before as to 
the collective or single action of letters, would arise again. 
This dilemma is put forward by Bha^^a in his Mim&msS,- 
sloka-varttika : ' The grammarian who holds that Sphoto is 
manifested by the letters as they are severally pronounced 
and apprehended, though itself one and indivisible, does 
not thereby escape from a single difficulty.* 

On this point Panini (I, 4, 14) seems to have given the 
right solution, by laying it down as a principle that letters 
can never form a word unless they have an affix at the 
end, while the letters, as they are apprehended, simply 
help to convey the meaning by means of a conventional 
association (^e'o-ct). This shows that the conventional 
character of the relation between sound and meaning was 
fully recognised in India, whether that sound was called 
^abda or Sphoi^a. Nor is it enough that the letters should 
be the same, they must also follow each other in the same 
order, otherwise Vasa and Sava, Nava and Vana, &c., 
would carry the same meaning, which they do not. 

All this was meant to show that the admission of a 
Sphofa was unnecessary; but we now get the orthodox 
answer, namely, that the admission of Spho^a is necessary, 
and that all the objections are no more than a catching 
at a straw by a drowning person, because separate letters 
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would never be a word, as little as flowers without a string 
would be a wreath. And as the letters cannot combine, 
being evanescent as soon as they have been pronounced, 
we are asked to admit a Spho^a, and to accept the first 
letters, as revealing the invisible Sphoia, whereas the 
following letters serve only to make that Spho^a more and 
more manifest and explicit. 

Words express the Summum Genus, 

After having thus in his own way established the theory 
of a Sphoia for every word, our philosophical grammarian 
takes another step, trying to prove that the meaning of all 
words is ultimately that summum genus (Satt^), namely 
pure existence, the characteristic of which is consciousness 
of the supreme reality. And lest it should be thought 
that in that case all words would mean one and the same 
thing, namely Brahman or being,, it is remarked that in one 
sense this is really so ; but that, as a crystal is coloured by 
its surroundings, Brahman, when connected with different 
things and severally identified with each, stands after- 
wards for different species, such as cow, horse, &c., these 
being first of all ‘ existence ’ (SattS,) or the highest genus, 
as found in individuals, and then only what they are in 
this phenomenal worldl In support of this another passage 
of Bhartnhari’s is quoted : ‘ Existence being divided, as 
found in cows, &c., is called this or that species by means 
of its connection with different objects, and on it all words 
depend. This they call the meaning of the stem, and the 
meaning of the root. This is existence, this is the great 
Atman (or Brahman), expressed by affixes such as Tva, Tal, 
&c., which form abstract nouns, such as Go-tva, cow-hood, 
&C. For existence, as the summum genus, is found in all 
things, in cows, horses, &c., and therefore all words, expres- 
sive of definite meanings, rest ultimately on the summum 
genus, existence, differentiated by various thoughts or words, 
such as cows, horses, &c., in which it resides. If the stem- 
word, the Pr&tipadika, expresses existence, the root ex- 
presses Bhava, a state, or, as others say, Kriy&, action.* 

This will remind us of many of the speculations of Greek 
as well as medieval logicians ; and it is exactly what my 
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late friend Noir^ tried to establish, that all words originally 
expressed action, to which I added the amendment that 
they expressed either an action or a status. If this true 
kernel of every word is hy Hindu philosophers called the 
Great Atman (Mah&n AtmH), and Satt&, the mmmum 
genus j we must remember that, according to the Ved&nta, 
Brahman is the true substance of everything. This is 
stated again by BhartWhari : — 

* The true reality is known under its illusory forms, by 
words under untrue disguises; the true reality is named 
(for a time), like the house of Devadatta, so called for a 
vanishing reason (that is, only so long as Devadatta is 
the possessor of the house) ; but by the word house, pure 
househood ^ only is expressed.’ 

Words •zprosslvo of Oonora or Individuals ? 

But while the meaning of all words is thus admitted 
to be Brahman, we meet with two schools, the one of 
V^Lgrapy^lyana, maintaining that our ordinary words mean 
a genus, the other, of Vylidi, who holds that they mean indi- 
vidual things. P^Tiini holds both views as true in grammar, 
for in one place, I, 2, 58, he shows that ‘ a BrAhman ’ may 
mean many Br&,hmans, as when we say, that a Brahman 
is to be honoured ; in another, I, 2, 64, he states that the 
plural B^mas means always Bllma, B^ma and B^ma, i.e. so 
many single Bamas. 


AU Words moan rb 6v, 

The idea that all words in the end mean Brahman, the 
one Supreme Being, was necessitated by the very character 
of the Vedllnta-philosophy, which admits of no duality 
except as the result of nescience. Hence it is said: The 
Supreme Being is the thing denoted by all words, and it is 
identical with the word ; but the relation of the two, while 
they are ultimately identical, varies as it does in the case 
of the two Atmans, the Param&tman and the 6ivd.tman, 
the highest or universal, and the living or individual soul, 
the difference between the two being due to Avidyi or 


* Bead Gnliaivam instead of Gnlittam ? 
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temporary nescience. As early as the MaitrAyana Upa- 
nishad we meet with verses to the same effect, and of an 
earlier date than itself, such as (VI, 22), ‘ Two Brahmans 
have to be meditated on, the Word and the Non-word, and 
by the Word alone is the Non-word revealed.' In this 
way the grammatical philosophers endeavoured to prove 
that grammar or exposition of words, as it was called 
by Pata/ 7 ^ali (SabdAnusasana), is, like every other system 
of philosophy, ‘ the means or final beatitude, the door of 
emancipation, the medicine of the diseases of language, 
the purifier of all sciences, the science of sciences ; it is the 
first rung on the ladder that leads up to final bliss, and 
the straight royal road among all the roads that lead to 
emancipation.’ 

This may be accepted as representing the views, if not 
of PAiiini himself, at least of his followers ; and I must say 
that if his explanation of a word as a number of letters 
ending in a suffix had been accepted, there would have 
been no necessity for the admission of a Spho^a. It was 
evidently not seen by the inventors of this Spho^a that 
letters have no independent existence at all, and can be 
considered only as the result of a scientific analysis, and 
that words existed long before even the idea of letters 
had been formed. Letters, by themselves, have no raison 
cVHre, Spho^a is in fact the word before it had been 
analysed into letters, the breaking forth of a whole and 
undivided utterance, such as Go, ‘cow,’ conveying a mean- 
ing which does not depend on any single letter nor on any 
combination of them. Though from our point of view the 
idea of such a Spho^a may seem unnecessary, we cannot 
help admiring the ingenuity of the ancient philosophers of 
India in inventing such a term, and in seeing difficulties 
which never attracted the attention of European philo- 
sophers. For it is perfectly true that the letters, as such, 
have no reality and no power, and that every word is 
something different from its letters, something undivided 
and indivisible. In such a word as VA/i;, Vox, we have 
not a combination of three letters, v. A, Aj, which would be 
nothing, but we have an indivisible explosion, expressive 
of its meaning in its undivided form only, and this may be 
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raised to the status of a word by means of a grammatical 
suffix which, as we should say, makes an organised whole 
of it. All this is true and recognised now by all students 
of the Science of Language, though never even suspected 
by the philosophers of other countries. 

Still more important is the idea that all words originally 
meant Brahman or to ov, and receive their special meaning 
from their relation to the genera or logoi in the mind of 
Brahman, as creative types. Words are not names of in- 
dividuals, but always of classes or genera, and as genera 
they are eternal. These logoi existed before the creation 
of the world, nay, rendered that creation possible. This is 
the much-despised Neo-platonic philosophy, the basis of the 
Christian theory of creation; and that we should find it 
so fully elaborated in the ancient world of India is surely 
a surprise, and, I should add, a welcome surprise. And can 
we suppose that ideas which, in Greece, required so many 
evolutions of thought till they reached the point which 
they reached in Alexandria, and afterwards in Palestine, 
should have sprung up in India suddenly or, as it were, 
casually ? Do we not rather see clearly here also how long 
and how continuous a development of thought must have 
taken place south of the Himalayas before such fruits 
could have ripened ? Would any Greek scholar dare to 
say that all this was borrowed from Greece ] Would any 
Sanskrit scholar be so intrepid as to hint that the Greeks 
might possibly have learnt their Logos from the Vedic Ykk% 
Even if we do not accept the last results of this Indian line 
of thought, which ended where Greek philosophy ended, 
and where Christian philosophy began, nay even if we 
should put aside as unintelligible the beginning words of the 
fourth Gospel, * In the beginning w€ts the Word,’ we can at 
least admire the struggle which led up to this view of the 
world, and tried to establish the truth that there is a Logos^ 
thought, that there is Rhyme and Reason in the world, and 
that the whole universe is full of Brahman, the Eternal 
and the Divine, not visible to the human eye, though 
visible to the human mind. That mind, according to 
^dian philosophy, has its true being in the Divine Mind, 
in whion it lives and moves, in \^ch alone it has its 
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true Self or Atman, which Atman is Brahman. To have 
mounted to such heights, even if we have to descend again 
frightened and giddy, must have strengthened the muscles 
of human reason, and will remain in our memory as a sight 
never to be forgotten, even in the lower spheres in wmch 
we have to move in our daily life and amidst our daily 
duties. Speaking for myself, 1 am bound to say that 
I have felt an acquaintance with the general spirit of Indian 
philosophy as a blessing from my very youth, being 
strengthened by it against all the antinomies of being and 
thinking, and nerved in all the encounters with the scep- 
ticism and materialism of our own ephemeral philosophy. 
It is easy, no doubt, to discover blemishes in the form and 
style of Indian philosophy, I mean chiefly the Ved&nta, 
and to cite expressions which at flrst sight seem absurd. 
But there are such blemishes and such absurdities in all 
philosophies, even in the most modem. Many people have 
smiled at the Platonic ideas, at the atoms of Democritus, or 
at the location of the soul in the pineal gland or in certain 
parts of the brain ; yet all this belongs to the history of 
philosophy, and had its right place in it at the right time. 
What the historian of philosophy has to do is first of all to 
try to understand the thoughts of great philosophers, then 
to winnow what is permanent from what is temporary, 
and to discover, if possible, the vein of gold that runs 
through the quartz, to keep the gold, and to sweep away 
the rubbish. Why not do the same for Indian philosophy? 
Why not try to bring it near to us, however far removed 
from it we may seem at first sight. In all other countries 
philosophy has railed at religion and religion has railed at 
plulosophy. In India alone the two have always worked 
together harmoniously, religion deriving its freedom from 
plulosophy, philosophy gaining its spiritualitjr from re- 
ligion. Is not that something to make us think, and to 
remind us of the often-repeated words of Terence, Humani 
nihU a me alienum puio ? A rich kernel is often covered 
by a rough skin, and true wisdom may be hiding where we 
least expect it. 
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VeAlLiitft on 0pliofa. 

We have now to see what the other systems of philo- 
sophy have to say on this subject, for it is quite clear that 
the idea of a Spho^a, though known to them, was not ac- 
cepted by all. SaTJikara, as representing the Vedslnta-philo- 
sophy, is entirely opposed to the admission of a Spho^a. 
He fully admits that earth and all the rest were created 
according to the words earth, &c., which were present to 
the mind of the Creator, but he asks, how were these words 
present ? Beginning as usual with the Pftrvapakshin ^ or 
opponent, he produces as arguments in favour oi the admis- 
sion of a Spho^a, that the letters cannot convey the meaning, 
because as soon as they are pronounced they perish, because 
they differ according to the pronunciation of each speaker, 
because they possess neither singly nor collectively any 
significative power, because not even the last letter with 
the impression left by the preceding letter in our memory, 
would convey to us the sense of a word. Hence something 
different from the letters must be admitted, the Sphofa, the 
outburst of the whole word, presenting itself all at once as 
the object of our mental act of apprehension. That Sphofa 
is what is eternal, different therefore from perishable and 
changeable letters, and it is that Sphofa from which what- 
ever IS denoted by it was produced in creation, and which 
in conversation conveys to others what is in our own mind, 
but always clothed in sound. 

^^awikara himself, however, considers such an admission 
of a Sphofa entirely unnecessary, and, in order to prove 
this, he goes back and calls to his aid an old Ved&ntist, 
Upavarsha, whom he refers to elsewhere also (III, 3, 53) 
This Upavarsha argues that the letters by themselves con- 
stitute the word, because though they perish as fast as they 
are pronounced, they are always recognised again as the 
same letters, not only as belonging to the same class, but 

^ Yed. Si!ltra8 I, 3, a8. This is one of the cases where the Pdrvapaksha, 
the opponent’s view, has been mistaken for Samkara’s own final opinion, 
or for the Siddh&nta. 

^ Here Samkara charges Sabarasvdmin, the famous commentator on 
the Pfirva-Mim&ms&, I, i, 5, with having borrowed an argument from 
B&darliyana. 
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as actually the same. Thus when the word cow is pro- 
nounced twice, we do not think that two words have teen 
pronounced, but that the same word has teen pronounced 
twice. And though two individuals may, no doubt, pro- 
nounce the same word differently, such differences are due 
to the organs of pronunciation, and not to the intrinsic 
nature of the letters. He holds that the apprehension of 
difference depends on external factors, but that their recog- 
nition is due only to the intrinsic nature of the letters. The 
sound which enters the ear (Dhvani) may be different, strong 
or weak, high or low, but the letters through all this are 
recognised as the same. And if it be said that the letters 
of a word, being several, cannot form the object of one 
mental act, this is not so, because the ideas which we have 
of a row, or a wood, or an army, show that things which 
comprise several unities can become objects of one and the 
same act of cognition. And if it be asked why groups of 
letters such as Pika and Kapi should convey different 
meanings, viz. cuckoo and ape, we have only to look at 
a number of ants, which as long as they move one after 
another in a certain order, convey the idea of a row, but 
cease to do so if they are scattered about at random. 

Without adducing further arguments, ^famkara in the 
end maintains that the admission of a Spho^a is unneces- 
sary, and that it is simpler to accept the letters of a word 
as having entered into a permanent connection with a de- 
finite sense, and as always presenting themselves in a definite 
order to our understanding, which, after apprehending the 
several letters, finally comprehends the entire aggregate as 
conveying a definite sense. We never perceive a Spho^a, 
he argues, and if the letters are supposed to manifest the 
Spho^a, the Spho^a in turn would have to manifest the 
sense. It would even be preferable to admit that letters 
form a genus, and as such are eternal, but in either case 
we should gain nothing by the Sphofa that we could not 
have without it, by the admission of eternal words from 
which all non-eternal things, such as gods, cows, and horses, 
originated. Hence we see that, though the theory of the 
Spho^a is rejected by the Vedllnta, the eternal character of 
the words is strenuously retained, being considered essential, 
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as it would seem, in order to maintain the identity of 
Brahman and the Word, and the creation of the world by 
Brahman in accordance with the eternal words. 

Yo^ andf Slmkhya on Splio^a. 

The Yoga-philosophy accepted the theory of the Spho^a, 
nay it has been supposed to have first originated it S for, 
according to the commentary, it was against the Yoga 
philosophers, rather than against the Mimams&., that 
Kapila’s objections concerning the Spho/a were directed. 
What Kapila says about Spho^a is of much the same char- 
acter as what he had said about t.svara, the Lord, namely 
that its existence cannot be proved, not that it does not 
exist. If Spho/a, he says, is meant for the group of letters 
forming a word, then why not be satisfied with this, and 
simply speak of a word (Pada), as manifesting its sense ? 
Why invent something which has never been perceived, 
and which exists as little apart from the letters as a forest 
exists apart from the trees, what is in fact entirely gratuitous 

(V,57)- 

Nor are the letters, from Kapila*s point of view, eternal 
(V, 58), because, as Badar&.ya?ia also remarked, we can wit- 
ness their production ; and our being able to recognise them 
as the same, proves no more than their belonging to one and 
the same genus, but not their being eternal. 

It is curious to observe the elaborateness with which 
what seems to us a purely grammatical question is dis- 
cussed in the various schools of Indian philosophy. The 
Spho^a, however, is to Indian thinkers not merely a gram- 
matical problem ; it is distantly connected with the question 
of the eternity of the Veda. This eternity is denied by 
Kapila (Simkhya V,.46) because the Vedas speak of them- 
selves as having been produced in such passages as: ‘He 
became heated, and from him, thus heated, the three Vedas 
were produced.’ Eternity of the Veda can therefore, ac- 
cording to Kapila, mean no more than an unbeginning and 
unbrofeen continuity, so that even at the beginning of a new 
creation the order of words in the Veda remains the same 
as before. But if, ^ Ny&ya and Vai^eshika maintain, this 

^ Garbe, S^rnkbya-Philoaophie, p. iii n. 
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Veda was the work of a personal being, such as Isvara, this 
is declared impossible by Kapila, because, as he holds, such 
an Isvara has never been proved to exist. For he holds that 
the Lord or Isvara could only have been either a liberated 
or an unliberated Purusha. Now a liberated Purusha, such 
as Vishnu for instance, could not have composed this enor- 
mous Veda, because he is free from all desires, nor could an 
active, non-liberated Purusha have been the author, because 
he would not have possessed the omniscience required for 
such a work. 

But we must not conclude that, because we know of no 
possible personal author, therefore the Veda is eternal, in 
the same way as germs and sprouts. What is called the 
work of a personal being always presupposes a corporeal 
person, and it presupposes a will. We should not call the 
mere breathing of a person in sleep, a personal work. But 
the Vedas, as we read, rise spontaneously like an exhalation 
from the Highest Being, not by any effort of will, but by 
some miraculous virtue. It must not be supposed that the 
words of the Veda are manifested, like the notes of birds, 
without any purpose or meaning. No, they are the means 
of right knowledge, and their innate power is proved by 
the wonderful effects which are produced, for instance, by 
medical formulas taken from the Ayur-veda. This is the 
same argument which was used in the Nysi,ya-SAtras II, 68, 
as a tangible and irrefutable proof of the efficiency of the 
Vedas. Here all would depend on the experimental proof, 
and this the Hindus, ancient or modem, would find it diffi- 
cult to supply ; but if the Hindus were satisfied, we have no 
reason to find fault. 


HyAya oa Bplio^a. 

If now we turn to the Ny&ya-philosophy we find that 
Gotama also denies the eternity of sound, because, it is 
argued, we can see that it has a beginning or cause, because 
it IS an object of sense-perception, and because it is known 
to be factitious. Besides, if sound were eternal, we should 
be able to perceive it always, even before it is uttered, there 
being no known barrier between the ether and our ear (II, 
3, 86). This ethereal substratum of .sound is, no doubt, 
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intangible (II, 3, 104), but it is nevertheless a something 
perceptible oy one of our senses, that of hearing, and hence 
it must be non-eternal. The true eternity of the Vedas 
consists, according to Gotama, in the unbroken continuity of 
their tradition, study, and employment, both in the Man- 
vantaras and Yugas which are past and those that are still 
to come, whilst their authority depends on the authority of 
the most competent persons. This is the same with secular 
words This last admission would of course be strongly 
resisted and resented by Vedanta philosophers, but it shows 
at all events the freedom with which all Indian philo- 
sophers were allowed to handle the ancient Sacred Books 
of the country. 

Vai«esliika on Bplio^a. 

The Vai6eshikas lastly do not differ much from the 
Naiy&.yikas as to whether the Veda is eternal or not, is 
authoritative or not, but they follow their own way of 
reasoning. The very last Sfttra of the Vaii^eshika-S&stra, 
X, 2 , 9, says: ‘It has been declared that authoritativeness 
belongs to the Amn&ya (Veda) because it is uttered by 
Him ’ ; and this declaration is found likewise in the third 
Sfttra of the first book to which the final Shtra refers. 
But though this SfLtra is given twice, there attaches some 
uncertainty to its meaning, because, as pointed out by the 
native commentators, the words ‘ because uttered by Him,’ 
may also be translated by ‘ because it declares it,’ i. e. ‘ be- 
cause it teaches duty (Dharma).’ But in either case there 
are objections, the same as those with which we are familiar 
from the Piirvapaksha in the Vedanta and Mimamsaka- 
Siitras, such as self-contradictoriness, tautology, and the 
rest discovered by some critics in the text of the Vedas. 
Thereupon the eternal character, too, of the Veda is called 
in question, and whoever its author may have been, whether 
human or divine, it is doubted whether he can justly claim 
any authority. 

In answer to this sweeping condemnation the Vaiseshika 
points out VI, I, I, ‘that at all events there is in the Veda 

^ y&tsyftjana's Commeiitarjr on the Njdya, p."9i, ed. Eiblioth. Indica, 
Jluir, 0. S. T., Ill, p. iir. 
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a construction of sentences consequent upon intelligence/ 
or as we should say, the Veda must at least be admitted 
to be the work of a rational author, and not of an author 
of limited intelligence, because no merely rational author 
could propound such a rule as ‘He who desires paradise, 
should sacrifice/ Such matters could not be known in their 
causes and effects to men of limited knowledge like our- 
selves. Whatever we may think of this argument, it shows 
at all events the state of mind of the earliest defenders of 
revelation. They argued that, because the author must at 
least be admitted to have been a rational being, he could 
not possibly have declared things that are beyond the 
knowledge of ordinary rational beings, such as the rewards 
of sacrifices in another world, and other matters beyond the 
ken of experience. The VaUeshikas admitted a personal 
author of the Veda, an Isvara, but this by no means in- 
volved the eternity of the Veda. With the Vaiseshikas, 
also, the eternity of the Veda meant no more than its 
uninterrupted tradition (Sampradfiya), but some further 
supports to its authority were found in the fact that, 
besides being the work of a rational being, in this case 
of Isvara, the Lord, it had been accepted as the highest 
authority by a long line of the great or greatest men who 
themselves might safely be regarded, if not as infallible, at 
least as trustworthy and authoritative. 

Fxameyas, Objects of Knowledges. 

If now, after an examination of the various opinions 
entertained by the Nyslya and other Hindu philosophers 
of the significative power of words, we return to the Sfitras 
of Gotama, we find that, in his third book, he is chiefly 
concerned with the Prameyas, that is, the objects of know- 
ledge, as established by the Prama^as ; and the first ques- 
tion that meets us is whether the senses or Indriyas, the 
instruments of objective knowledge, should be treated as 
different from the Atman, the Self, or not. 

ZndriyM, 

Gotama holds that they are different from the Atman ; 
and in order to prove this, he argues, that if each sense 
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could perceive by itself, each sense would perceive itsx^wn 
object only, the ear sound, the eye colour, the skin warmth, 
&c,; and that therefore what perceives all these impres- 
sions together, at the same time and in the same object, 
must-be something different from the several senses, namely 
the Atman, or, according to other systems, the Manas or 
mind. 

iS'arlra, Body. 

Next follows the question whether the body is the same 
as the Atman, a question which would never occur to 
a Vedjintist. But Gotama asks it and solves it in his 
own way. It cannot be, he says, because, when the body 
has once been destroyed by being burnt, the consequences 
of good and evil deeds would cease to pursue the Self 
through an endless series of births and rebirths. A 
number of similar objections and answers follow, all 
showing how much this question had occupied the thoughts 
of the Nyaya philosophers. Some of them suggest difficul- 
ties which betray a very low state of philosophical reason- 
ing, while other difficulties are such that even in our own 
time they have not ceased to perplex minute philosophers. 
We meet with the question why, with the dual organ of 
vision, there is no duality of perception ; why, if memory 
is supposed to be a quality or mode of the Self, mere 
remembrance of an acid substance can make our mouth 
water. After these questions have been, if not solved, at 
least carefully considered, Gotama goes on to show that if 
the body be not Atman, neither can Manas, mind, be con- 
ceived as the Atman. 

Manas, Mind. 

The Self is the knower, while the mind or Manas is only 
the instrument (Kara^ia) of knowledge by which attention 
is fixed on one thing at a time. The Self is eternal, not of 
this life only, without beginning and therefore without 
end. And here a curious argument is brought in, different 
from the usual Indian arguments in support of our previous 
existence, to show that our Self does not begin with our 
birth on earth, because, as he says, the smile of a new-born 
child can only arise from memory of a previous experience. 
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While our modern psycho-physiologists would probably 
see in the smiles or the cries of a new-born child a reflex 
action of the muscles, our Indian objector declares that such 
movements are to be considered as no more than the open- 
ing and closing of a lotus-flower. And when this view has 
been silenced by the remark that a child does not consist 
of the five elements only, is not in fact, as we should say, 
a mere vegetable, a new argument of the same character is 
adduced, namely the child’s readiness to suck, which can 
only be accounted for, they say, by the child having, in 
a former life, acquired a desire for milk. When this again 
has been rejected as no argument, because we see that iron 
also moves towards a magnet, Gotama answers once more 
that a child cannot be treated like a piece of iron. And 
when, as a last resource, desire in general, as manifested 
by a child, is appealed to as showing a child’s previous 
existence, and when this also has once more been answered 
by the remark that a child, like every other substance, 
must be possessed of qualities, Gotama finally dismisses all 
these objectors by maintaining that desires are not simply 
qualities, but can arise from experience and previous 
impressions (Samkalpa) only. 

The consideration of the body and of the substances of 
which it consists, whether of earth only, or of three 
elements, earth, water and fire, or of four, earth, water, 
fire and air, or of five, because it displays the qualities of 
the five, is naturally of small interest in our time. The 
final solution only deserves our attention, in so far as it 
clearly shows that the Ny^tya also recognised in some cases 
the authority of the Veda as supreme, by stating that the 
body is made of earth, and why? ‘iSrutipr&m&r^yM,’ 
‘because scripture says so.’ 

What follows, the discussion of sight or of the visual ray 
proceeding from the eye, and the question whether we 
possess one general sense only, or many, may contain 
curious suggestions for the psycho-physiologist ; but there 
is little of what we mean by really philosophic matter in it. 
The qualities assigned to the objects of perception are not 
very different from what they are supposed to be in the 
other systems of philosophy, and they may be passed 
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by here all the more because they will have to be con- 
sidered more fully when we come to examine the Vaiseshika 
system. 

More interesting is the discussion which occupies the rest 
of the third book. It is chiefly concerned with the nature 
of Self (Atman), the mind (Manas), the difference between 
the two, and their relation to knowledge. Here we should 
remember that, according to I, 15, Buddhi (understanding), 
Upalabdhi (apprehension), and QnkndL (knowledge) are used 
synonymously. Though there are many manifestations of 
Manas, such as memory, inference, verbal testimony, doubt, 
imagination, dreaming, cognition, guessing, feeling of 
pleasure, desire, and all the rest, yet its distinguishing 
feature, we are told, is what we should call attention, or as 
Gotama explains it (I, 16), ‘ the preventing of knowledge 
arising altogether.’ This is declared to be due to attention, 
and in many cases this would be the best rendering of 
Manas. Manas is therefore often called the doorkeeper, 
preventing sensations from rushing in promiscuously and 
all at once. If therefore we translate Manas by mind, we 
must always remember its technical meaning in Indian 
philosophy, and its being originally different from Buddhi, 
understanding, which might often be rendered by light or 
the internal light that changes dark and dull impressions 
into clear and bright sensations, perceptions, and knowledge 
in general, or by understanding, at least so far as it enables 
us to transform and understand the dull impressions of the 
senses. 

The difference between the philosophical nomenclatures 
in English and Sanskrit for the Manas and its various 
functions is so great that a translation is almost impossible, 
and I am by no means satisfied with my own. It should 
also be remembered that the same Sanskrit term has often 
very different meanings in different systems of philosophy. 

The Buddhi of the Ny&ya philosophers, for instance, is 
totally different from the Buddhi of the Samkhyas. Their 
Buddhi is eternal, while the Buddhi of Gotama is distinctly 
declared to be non-etemal. The Buddhi of the S^mkhya 
is a cosmic principle independent of the Self, and meant to 
account for the existence of the light of reason in the whole 
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universe; while in the Ny 4 ya-philosophy it signifies the 
subjective activity of thought in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, or in the lighting up and appropriating of the inert 
impressions received by the senses. This knowledge can 
come to an end and vanish by forgetfulness, while an eternal 
essence, like the Buddhi of the S&.mkhyas, though it may 
be ignored, can never be destroyed. 

Atman. 

In answering the question. What is knowledge, Gotama 
declares in this place quite clearly that real knowledge 
belongs to the Atman only, the Self or the soul. It cannot 
belong to the senses and their objects (Indriy^rtha), because 
knowledge abides even when the senses and what they 
perceive have been suppressed. Nor does knowledge 
belong to the Manas, which is but the instrument of know- 
ledge, but it arises from the conjunction of Atman (Self) 
with Manas (attention), and on the other side of Manas 
with Indriyas (senses). Manas is the instrument, and the 
wielder of that instrument, like the wielder of an axe, 
must be some one different from it ; this, according to the 
NyS,ya, can only be the Self who in the end knows, who 
remembers, who feels pain and pleasure, who desires and 
acts. 

SSemory. 

Memory, Smriti, has not received from Indian philo- 
sophers the attention which it deserves. If it is treated as 
a means of knowledge, it fails under Anubhava, which is 
either immediate or mediate, and then called Sm?’iti. Every 
Anubhava is supposed to leave an impression or modifica- 
tion of the mind, which is capable of being revived. There 
is another manifestation of memory in the act of remember- 
ing or recognising, as when on seeing a man we say. This is 
he, or This is Devadatta. Here we have Anubhava, know- 
ledge of this, joined with something else, namely he or 
Devadatta, a revived SamskS^ra, impression, or Smriti. The 
subject of memory is more fully treated in III, 113, and the 
various associations which awaken memory are enumerated 
as follows : — 


me 2, 
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I . Attention to an object perceived ; 

а. Connection, as when the word Pram&Tia, pmof, recalls 
Prameya, what has to be proved ; 

3. Kepetition, as when one has learned a number of things 
together, one calls up the other ; 

4. A sign, as when a thing recalls its sine gud naii ; 

5. A mark, as when a standard reminds one of its 
bearer ; 

б. Likeness, as when one body recalls a similar body ; 

7. Possession, as when a property reminds us of its 
owner : 

8. Belonging, as when royal attendants remind us of the 

king; 

9. Relation, as when a disciple reminds us of the teacher, 
or kine of a bull ; 

10. Succession, as when the pounding of rice reminds one 
of sprinkling ; 

II. Absence, as of a wife; 

1 2. Fellow- workers, as when one disciple reminds us of 
the co-disciples ; 

13. Opposition, as when the ichneumon recalls the 
snake ; 

14. Pre-eminence, as when investiture with the sacred 
string recalls the principal agent, the Guru or teacher ; 

15. Receiving, as when a gift reminds one of the giver ; 

16. Covering, as when a sword reminds one of the 
sheath ; 

1 7. Pleasure and pain, each of which recalls the occasioner 
of it ; 

18. Desire and aversion, reminding us of their causes ; 

19. Fear, reminding us of what is feared, such as death ; 

20. Want, which makes us think of those who can supply 
our wants ; 

21. Motion, as when a shaking branch reminds us of the 
wind; 

22. Affection, reminding us of a son, &c. ; 

23. Merit and Demerit, which make us reflect on joys 
and sorrows of a former life. 

Such lists are very characteristic of Hindu philosophy, 
and they show at the same time that it is a mistake to 
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ascribe them exclusively to the S&7}ikhya-philosophy. 
Though they do not ada much to our knowledge of the 
fundamental tenets of Indian philosophy, they snow once 
more how much thought had been spent in the elaboration 
of mere details; and this, as we are told in this case by 
the commentator himself, chiefly in order to stir up the 
thoughts of the learners, fiishyavyutpMan&ya, to indepen- 
dent activity. 


Knowled^ro not Sternal. 

The important point, however, which Gotama wishes to 
establish is this, that knowledge, though belonging to the 
eternal Self, is not in itself eternal, but vanishes like any 
other act. He also guards against the supposition that as 
we seem to take in more than one sensation at the same 
time, as in eating a cake full of different kinds of sweets, 
we ought to admit more than one Manas ; and he explains 
that this simultaneousness of perception is apparent only, 
just as the fiery circle is when we whirl a firebrand with 

f jreat rapidity, or as we imagine that a number of palm- 
eaves are pierced by a pin at one blow, and not in 
succession, one after the other. Lastly, he states that the 
Manas is Anxx, infinitely small, or, as we should say, an 
atom. 


Xore Pruneyas. 

While the third hook was occupied with the first six of 
the Prameyas, or objects to be known and proved, including 
the whole apparatus of knowledge, such as Atman, Self or 
soul, Indriyas, senses, Manas, mind, central sensorium, 
Buddhi, understanding, and ^arira, body, and therefore 
gave rise to some important questions not only of meta- 
physics, but of psychology also, the fourth book which is 
devoted to the remaining six Prameyas, such as (7) Pra- 
vritti (activity), Dosha (faults), (9) Pretyabh&va (trans- 
migration), (10) Phala (rewards), (11) Du/^kha (pain), and 
(la) Apavarga (final beatitude), is naturally of a more 
practical character, and less attractive to the student of 
the problems of being and thinking. Some questions, how- 
ever, are treated in it which cannot well be passed over, if 
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we wish to give a full insight into the whole character, and 
the practical bearing of the Ny&ya-philosophy. 

Though this philosophy is supposed to represent Indian 
logic only, we have already seen enough of it to know that 
it included almost every question within the sphere of 
philosophy and religion, and that its chief object was the 
same as that of all the other systems of Indian philosophy, 
namely salvation. 


blfe after Death. 

One of the seven interesting subjects treated here 
is Pretyabhava, literally existence after having departed 
this life, and this is proved in a very short way. As the 
Self has been proved to be eternal, Gotama says (IV, lo) it 
follows that it will exist after what is called death. Some 
of the objections made to this tenet are easily disposed of, 
but nothing is said to establish what is meant by trans- 
migration, that is being born again in another world as 
either a human or as some other animal being, or even as 
a plant. 

Szistenoe of Deity. 

Another important subject, if it is not passed over alto- 
gether, is treated by Gotama, as it was by Kapila, inci- 
dentally only, I mean the existence of a Deity. It comes 
in when a problem of the Buddhists is under discussion, 
namely, whether the world came out of nothing, and 
whether the manifestation of anything presupposes the 
destruction of its cause. This is illustrated by the fact 
that the seed has to perish before the flower can appear. 
But Gotama strongly denies this, and reminds the opponent 
that if the seed were really destroyed by being pounded or 
burnt, the flower would never appear. Nor could it be 
said that the flower, if it had not existed previously, 
destroyed the seed, while, if it had, it would have owed its 
existence to the simple destruction of the seed. Therefore, 
he continues, as nothing can be produced from nothing, nor 
from an annihilated something, like a seed, the world also 
cannot have sprung from nothingness, but requires the 
admission of an l^vara, the Lord, as its real cause. And 
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this admission of an tsvara, even though in the capacity 
of a governor rather than of a maker of the world, is con- 
firmed by what was evidently considered by Gotama as 
a firmly established truth, namely, that every act of man 
invariably produces its result, though not by itself, but 
under the superintendence of some one, that is, of Isvara. 
We then meet with a new argument, different from that of 
the Mimamsakas, namely that, if work done continued to 
work entirely by itself, the fact that some good or evil 
deeds of men do not seem to receive their reward would 
remain unaccounted for. This is certainly a curious way 
of proving the existence of God by the very argument 
which has generally been employed by those who want to 
prove His non-existence. Gotama's real object, however, 
is to refute the Buddhist theory of vacuity (/Sfinya), or of 
Nothing being the cause of the world, and afterwards to 
disprove the idea that effects can ever be fortuitous. And 
as Gotama differs from Gautama in denying the origin of 
the world out of nothing, he also differs from the S&97ikhya 
philosoi)hers, who hold tliat all things, as developed out of 
Prakrzti, are real only so long as they are noticed by the 
Purusha. He holds, on the contrary, that some things are 
real and eternal, but others are not, because we actually 
see both their production and their destruction. If we 
were to doubt this, we should doubt what has been settled 
by the authority of all men, and there would be an end of 
all truth and untruth. This ^ is a novel kind of argument 
for an Indian philosopher to use, and shows that with all 
the boldness of their speculations they were not so entirely 
different from ourselves, and not entirely indifferent to the 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum, 

OaiUM and Xffeot. 

If, however, we call the Ny&ya-philosophy theistic, we 
should always remember that such terms as theistic and 
atheistic are hardly applicable to Indian philosophy in the 
sense in which they are used by Christian theologians. 
With us atheistic implies the denial of a supreme and 


^ S^rvalaakikapram&tva. 
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absolute Being ; but we saw that even the so-called atheism 
of the S^lmkhya-philosophy does not amount to that. It is 
simply the denial of an Isvara, as an active and personal 
creator and ruler of the world. 

And even such a personal God is not altogether denied 
by the S&7?ikhyas ; they only deny that He can be proved 
to exist by human arguments, and if He exists as such, 
they hold that in the eyes of philosophers He would be but 
a phenomenal manifestation of the Godhead, liable to 
change, liable even to temporary disappearance at the end 
of each aeon, and to reappearance at the beginning of 
a new aeon. It is this kind of a divine being, a personal 
Isvara or Lord, that is taken for granted by the NyS.ya 
philosophers, and, it may be added at once, by the Vai^e- 
shika philosophers also \ 

In the Tarka-Samgraha, for instance, it is distinctly 
stated that * the Atman or Self is twofold, the (?iv 4 tman 
(personal Self), and the Param^ttman (the Highest Self).’ 
It must not be supposed, however, that Isvara, the omni- 
scient Lord, is Paramsltman, which is one only, while the 
Giv&tman is separate for each individual body, all-per- 
vading and eternal. Though Paramibtman is Isvara, tsvara 
is not Param&tman, but a phenomenal manifestation of 
ParamS/tman only. The argument which we met with 
before is fully stated in Gotema’s Sfltras, IV, 19-21. The 
actions of men, it is said, do not always produce an effect. 
Good actions do not always produce good results, nor bad 
actions bad results, as they ought, if every act continued to 
act (Karman). Hence there must be another power that 
modifies the continuous acting of acts, and that can be 
t^vara only. It is not denied thereby that human actions 
are required, and that no effects would take place without 
the working of human agents, only they are not the sole 
cause of what happens, but we require another power, an 
Isvara, to account for what would otherwise be irrational 
results of human actions. 


* Ballautyne, Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy, p, la ; 
Muir, 0 . S. T., vol. iii, p. 133. 
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Vliala, Bttwards. 

We now come to the tenth of the Prameyas, Phala ; and 
here the same subject is treated once more, though from 
a different point of view. It is asked, how are effects, 
rewards or punishments, possible in another life ? As both 
good and evil works are done in this life, the cause, namely 
these works, would have ceased to exist long before their 
fruit is to be gathered. This objection is met by an illus- 
tration taken from a tree which bears fruit long after it 
has ceased to be watered. The objector is not, however, 
satisfied with this, but, on the contrary, takes a bolder 
step, and denies that any effect either is or is not, at 
the same time. Gotama is not to be frightened by this 
apparently Buddhistic argument, but appeals again to what 
we should call the common-sense view of the matter, 
namely, that we actually see production and destruction 
before our very eyes. We can see every day that a cloth, 
before it has been woven, does not exist, for no weaver 
would say that the threads are the cloth, or the cloth the 
threads. And if it should be argued that the fruit pro- 
duced by a tree is different from the fruit of our acts, 
because there is no receptacle (Asraya) or, as we should 
say, no subject, this is met by the declaration that, in the 
case of good or bad acts, there is a permanent receptacle, 
namely the Self, which alone is capable of perceiving pain 
or joy in this or in any other state of existence. 

Enuuioipatloii. 

After examining the meaning of pain, and expressing his 
conviction that everything, even pleasure, is full of pain, 
Qotama at last approaches the last subject, emancipation 
(Apavarga). He be^ns as usual with objections, such as 
that it is impossible in this life to pay all our moral debts, 
that certain sacrificial duties are enjoined as incumbent on 
us to the end of our lives, and that if it is said that a man 
is freed from these by old age, this does not imply that, 
even when he is no longer able to perform his daily duties, 
he should not perform certain duties, if in thought only. 
If, therefore, good works continue, there will be reward 
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for them, in fact there will be paradise, though even this 
would really have to be looked upon as an obstacle to real 
emancipation. Nothing remains but a complete extinction 
of all desires, and this can be effected by knowledge of the 
truth only. Therefore knowledge of the truth or removal 
of all false notions, is the beginning and end of all philo- 
sophy, and of the Ny&ya-philosophy in particular. The 
first step towards this is the cessation of Ahamk&ra, here 
used in the sense of personal feelings, such as desire for 
a beautiful and aversion to a deformed object. Desire 
therefore has to be eradicated and aversion also ; but before 
he explains how this desire, which arises from false appre- 
hension (Mithy%wfi,na) can be eradicated, Gotama is carried 
back once more to a subject which had been discussed 
before, namely whether the objects of desire exist as wholes 
or as parts. And this leads him on to what is the distin- 
guishing doctrine both of the Ny&ya and of the Vaiseshika- 
philosophies, namely the admission of Anus or atoms. If 
wholes are constantly divided and subdivided, we should 
in the end be landed in nihilism, but this is not to be. 
There cannot be annihilation because the Anus or the 
smallest parts are realities (IV, 8~8z), and, according to 
their very nature, cannot be further reduced or compressed 
out of being. Against this view of the existence of what we 
should call atoms, the usual arguments are then adduced, 
namely that ether (or space) is everywhere, and therefore 
in an atom also, and if an atom has figure or a without and 
a within, it is of necessity divisible. In reply, ether is said 
to be intangible, neither resistant nor obstructing, that is, 
neither occupying space against others, nor preventing 
others from occupying space ; and in the end an appeal is 
made to a recognised maxim of Hindu philosophy, that 
there must never be a regressio in infinitum^ as there would 
be in attempting to divide an atom. 

Xnowledtf* of Ideas, not of Things. 

And now the opponent, again, it would seem, a Buddhist, 
makes a still bolder sweep by denying the existence of any 
external things. All we have is knowledge, he says, not 
things; nothing different from our knowledge, or inde- 
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pendent of our knowledge, can exist for us. Gotama 
objects to this (VidylLmfi,tra) doctrine, first of all because, if 
it were impossible to prove the existence of any external 
things, it would be equally impossible to prove their non- 
existence. And if an appeal were made to dreams, or 
visions produced by a mirage, or by jugglery, it should be 
remembered that dreams also, like remembrances, presup- 
pose previous perception of things ; and that even in mis- 
taking we mistake something, so that false knowledge can 
always be removed by true knowledge. After granting 
that, one more question arises, how that true knowledge, 
if once gained, is to be preserved, because we saw that 
knowledge is not eternal, but vanishes. And here the 
Ny&,ya suddenly calls the Yoga to its aid, and teaches that 
SamSxihi or intense meditation will prove a safe preserva- 
tive of knowledge, in spite of all disturbances from without, 
while the Nyaya-philosophy retains its own peculiar use- 
fulness as employed in the defence of truth against all 
comers, in which case even such arts as wrangling and 
cavilling may prove of service. 

This may seem a very humble view to take with regard 
to a system of philosophy which at the very outset promised 
to its students final beatitude as the highest reward. But 
considering the activity of philosophical speculation, of 
which we have had so many indications in the ancient as 
well as in the modern history of India, we can well under- 
stand that philosophers, skilled in all the arts and artifices 
of reasoning, would secure for their system that high posi- 
tion which the NyS-ya certainly held and still holds^ among 
the recognised systems of orthodox philosophy. It woulcl 
be useless to go once more over the topics from GS^ti, 
futility. No. XIV, to No. XVI, Nigrahasthfi,na, objectionable 
proceedings, which are fully treated in the fifth book. 

Sylloffirai. 

There is one subject, however, which requires some more 
special consideration, namely the Syllogism, or the Five 
Members, treated as VII. This has always excited the 


^ Cowell, Report on the Toles of Nuddea, 1867. 
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special interest of European logicians on account of certain 
startling similarities which no doubt exist between it and 
the sylfogism of Aristotle and the schoolman. But from 
a Hindu point of view this syllogism or even logic in 
general is by no means the chief object of the Ny&ya- 
philosophy, nor is it its exclusive property. It has been 
fully discussed in the Vedanta and SS^mkhya systems, and 
once more in the Vai^eshika; but as it forms the pride of 
the NylLya, it will find its most appropriate place here K 

As we saw colour mentioned as the distinguishing quality 
of light, we found knowledge put forward as the char- 
acteristic feature of Self. The Nyglya looks upon know- 
ledge as inseparably connected with the Self, though in the 
larger sense of being the cause of every conception that has 
found expression in language. Knowledge, according to 
the NyS-ya, is either perception or remembrance. Percep- 
tion again is twofold, right or wrong. Right perception, 
represents a thing such as it is, silver as silver. This is called 
truth, Pramll. Wrong perception represents a thing as it 
is not, mother-of-pean as silver. 

This right perception, according to the NyS.ya-philosophy 
is, as we saw, of four kinds, sensuous, inferential, com- 
parative, and authoritative, and is produced by perception, 
by inference, by comparison, and by revealed authority. 
Here we are brought back to the Pram&Tias again which 
were discussed in the beginning, but among which one, 
AnumS,na or inference, receives here a more special treat- 
ment. We are thus obliged, in following the SAtras, to 
go over some of the ground again. Different systems of 
philosophy differed, as we saw, in the number of Pram&Tias 
which they admit, according to what each considers the 
only trustworthy channels of knowledge. 

Pxam&na* in differant Pliiloaoplilcal Soliools. 

One, Perception : iT&rvlikas. 

Perception and inference: Vaueshikas and Buddhists. 

^ See M. M., Appendix to Archbishop Thomson’s Laws of Thought ; 
also Die Theorie des indischen Bationalisten von den Erkenntnissmitteln, 
von B. Qarbe, x888. 
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Three, Perception, inference, and word (revelation) : 
Sfilmkhyas. 

Four, Perception, inference, revelation, and comparison : 
Naiyilyikas. 

Five, Perception, inference, revelation, comparison, and 
presumption : Prabhfi,kara (a Mim&msaka). 

Six, Perception, inference, revelation, comparison, pre- 
sumption, and not-being : MimS^msakas. 

Others admit also Aitihya, tradition, Sambhava, equiva- 
lence, jSTesh^gi, gesture. 

After sensuous knowledge, which takes cognisance of 
substances, qualities, and actions, has been examined, the 
question arises, how can we know things which are not 
brought to us by the senses? How do we know, for 
instance, that there is fire which we cannot see in a moun- 
tain, or that a mountain is a volcano, when all that we do 
see is merely that the mountain smokes? We should 
remember that there were three kinds of Anum^na (Ny^ya- 
Sfitras II, 37) called Pfirvavat, having the sign before, or 
as the cause, /Seshavat, having the sign after or as the 
effect, and S&mS.nyatodrish^a, seen together. In the first 
class the sign of past rain was the swelling of rivers ; in 
the second the sign of coming rain was the ants carrying 
off their eggs ; in the third the sign of the motion of the 
sun was its being seen in different places. Knowledge of 
things unseen, acquired in these three ways, is called in- 
ferential knowledge (Anumitna), and in order to arrive at 
it, we are told that we must be in possession of what is 
called a VyS,pti. This, as we saw, was the most important 
word in an Indian syllogism. Literally it means pervasion. 
Vy&pta means pervaded ; Vy&pya, what must be pervaded ; 
Vy&paka, what pervades. This expression, to pervade, is 
used by logicians in the sense of invariable, inseparable or 
universal concomitance. Thus sea-water is always per- 
vaded by saltness, it is inseparable from it, and in this 
sense Vy&pya, what is to be pervaded, came to be used 
for what we should call the middle term in a syllogism. 
Vyftpti, or invariable concomitance, may sometimes be 
taken as a general rule, or even as a general law, in some 
cases it is simply the dne qud non. It is such a Vy&pti, 
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for instance, that smoke is pervaded by or invariably con- 
nected with fire, or, as the Hindus say, that smokiness is 
pervaded by fieriness, not, however, fieriness by smokiness. 
We arrive by induction at the Vy&pti that wherever there 
is smoke, there is fire, but not that wherever there is fire, 
there is smoke. The latter Vy&,pti in order to be true 
would require a condition or Up&.dhi, viz. that the firewood 
should be moist. If we once are in possession of a true 
Vyilpti as smokiness being pervaded by fieriness, we only 
require what is called groping or consideration (Parfi,marsa) 
ill order to make the smoke, which we see rising from the 
mountain, a Paksha or member of our Vy^pti, such as 
‘wherever there is smoke, there is fire.’ The conclusion 
then follows that this mountain which shows smoke, must 
have fire. 

All this may sound very clumsy to European logicians, 
but it would have been easy enough to translate it into 
our own more technical language. We might easily clothe 
Katilida in a Grecian garb and make him Took almost like 
Aristotle. Instead of saying that inferential knowledge 
arises from discovering in an object something which is 
always pervaded by something else, and that the pervading 
predicate is predicable of all things of which the pervaded 
predicate is, we might have said that our knowledge that 
S is P arises from discovering that S is M, and M is P, or 
with Aristotle, 6 (rvAAoyto-/uios 6ta tov fiicrov to 6.Kpov 
h^Kwcriv. What Kanfi,da calls one member of the pervasion, 
Paksha, e.g. the smoking mountain, might have been trans- 
lated by subject or terminus minor) what pervades, 
Vy&paka or SS;dhya, e.g. fieriness, by predicate or terminus 
major) and what is to be pervaded, VyS^pya, i.e. smokiness, 
by terminus medius. But what should we have gained 
by this ? All that is peculiar to Indian logic would have 
evaporated, and the remainder might have been taken for 
a clumsy imitation of Aristotle. Multa fiunt eadem^ sed 
aliter, and it is this very thing, this cditer, that constitutes 
the principal charm of a comparative study of philosophy. 
Even such terms as syllogism or conclusion are incon- 
venient here, because they have with us an historical 
colouring and may throw a false light on the subject. The 
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Sanskrit Anum^na is not exactly the Greek 
but it means measuring something by means of something 
else. This is done by what we may call syllogism, but 
what the Hindus describe as Par&marsa or groping or 
trying to find in an object something which can be measured 
by something else or what can ^come the member of 
a pervasion. This corresponds in fact to the looking for 
a terminus medius. In Kapila’s system (1, 6 1) the principal 
object of inference is said to be transcendent truth, that is, 
truth which transcends the horizon of our senses. Things 
which cannot be seen with our eyes, are known by in- 
ference, as fire is, when what is seen is smoke only. 
Gotama therefore defines the result of inference (I, 101) as 
knowledge of the connected, that is, as arising from the 
perception of a connection or a law. But, again, the rela- 
tion of what pervades and what is pervaded is very different 
from what we should call the relative extension of two 
concepts. This will become more evident as we proceed. 
For the present we must remember that in the case before 
us the act of proving by means of Anumtoa consists in our 
knowing that there is in the mountain something always 
pervaded by, or inseparable from something else, in our 
case, smoke always pervaded by fire, and that therefore the 
mountain, if it smokes, has fire. 

By this process we arrive at Anumiti, the result of 
Anumana, or inferential knowledge, that the mountain is 
a volcano. So much for the inference for ourselves. Next 
follows the inference for others. 

▲numlLna for Others. 

What follows is taken from AnnambhaWa's Compendium. 
‘The act of concluding,' he says, ‘is twofold, it being 
intended either for one's own benefit or for the benefit of 
others. The former is the means of arriving at knowledge 
for oneself, and the process is this. By repeated observa- 
tion, as in the case of kitchen hearths and the like, we are 
reminded of a rule (Vyapti), such as that wherever we 
have seen smoke, we have seen fire. We now approach 
a mountain and wonder whether there may or may not be 
fire in it. We see the smoke, we remember the rule, and 
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immediately perceive that the mountain itself is fiery. This 
is the process when we reason for ourselves. 

But if we have to convince somebody else of what we, 
by inference, know to be true, the case is different. We 
then start with the assertion, The mountain is fiery. We 
are asked, Why? and we answer. Because it smokes. 
-We then give our reason, or the major premiss, that all 
that smokes is fiery, as you may see, for instance, on a 
kitcJien hearth and the like. Now you perceive that the 
mountain does smoke, and hence you will admit that I was 
right when I said that the mountain is fiery. This is called 
the five-membered form of exposition, and the five members 
are severally called ^ — 

^i) Assertion (Pratigr;?&), the mountain has fire; 

{2) Reason (Hetu ^), because it has smoke ; 

(3) Instance (UdAharan-a or Nidartana), look at the 
kitchen hearth, and remember the VyS-pti between smoke 
and fire ; 

(4) Application (Upanaya), and the mountain has smoke ; 

(5) Conclusion (Nigamana), therefore it has fire®.' 

In both cases the process of inference is the same, but 
the second is supposed to be more rhetorical, more per- 
suasive, and therefore more useful in controversy. 

What is called by Annambha^^a the conclusion for 
oneself, corresponds totidem verbis to the first form of 
Aristotle's syllogism: — 

All that smokes is fiery. 

The mountain smokes; 

Therefore the mountain is fiery. 

We must not forgot, however, that whatever there is 
of formal Logic in these short extracts, has but one object 
with Gotama, that of describing knowledge as one of the 
qualities of the Self, and as this knowledge is not confined 
to sensuous perceptions, Gotama felt it incumbent on him 
to explain the nature and prove the legitimacy of the in- 
ferential kind of knowledge also. It is not so much logic 

' NyAya-Stltras I, 33. 

‘ Synonyms of Hetu are Apadesa, Limga, PramAna, and Karana. 
Vaiseshika-Sdiras IX, a, 4. 

* The Yaiseshika terms are (i) PratiswlA, (a) Apadesa, (3) Kidarsana, 
(4) AnusamdhAna, (5) PratyAmn&ya. 
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as it is noetic that interested Kanada. He was clearly 
aware of the inseparability of inductive and deductive 
reasoning. The formal logician, from the time of Aris- 
totle to our own, takes a purely technical interest in the 
machinery of the human mind, he collects, he arranges 
and analyses the functions of our reasoning faculties, as 
they fall under his observation. But the question which 
occupies Gotama is. How it is that we know any thing 
which we do not, nay which we cannot perceive by our 
senses, in fact, how we can justify inferential knowledge. 
From this point of view we can easilj’^ see that neither in- 
duction nor deduction, if taken by itself, would be sufficient 
for him. Deductive reasoning may in itself be most useful 
for forming Vy&ptis, it may give a variety of different 
aspects to our knowledge, but it can never add to it. And 
if on one side Gotama cannot use deduction, because it 
teaches nothing new, he cannot on the other rely entirely 
on induction, because it cannot teach anything certain or 
unconditional. 

The only object of all knowledge, according to Gotama, 
is absolute truth or Pram&. He knew as well as Aristotle 
that iTraytayrj in order to prove the oAodj must be bia Trdrrwv, 
and that this is impossible. Knowledge gained by epagogic 
reasoning is, strictly speaking, always i-ni rd ttoAv, and not 
what Gotama would call Pramfi.. The conclusion, f. i., at 
which Aristotle arrives by way of induction, that animals 
with little bile are long-lived, might be called a Vy&pti* 
He arrives at it by saying that man, horse, and mule (C) 
are long-lived (A) ; man, horse, and mule (C) have little bile 
(B); therefore all animals with little bile are long-lived. 
Gotama does not differ much from this, but he would 
express himself in a different way. He would say, wher- 
ever we see the attribute of little bile, we also see the 
attribute of long life, as for instance in men, horses, mules, 
&c. But there he would not stop. He would value this 
Vy^lpti merely as a means of establishing a new rule ; he 
would use it as a means of deduction and say, ‘ Now we 
know that the elephant has little bile, therefore we know 
also that he is long-lived.’ Or to use another instance, 
where Aristotle says that all men are mortal, Ka?i&da 
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would say that humanity is pervaded by mortality, or that 
we have never seen humanity without mortality; and 
where Aristotle concludes that kings are mortal because 
they belong to the class of men, Gotama, if he ar^ed for 
himself omy, and not for others, would say that kinghood 
is pervaded by manhood and manhood by mortality, and 
therefore kings are mortal. 

It would be easy to bring objections against this kind of 
reasoning, and we shall see that Indian philosophers them- 
selves have not been slow in bringing them forward, and 
likewise in answering them. One thing can be said in 
favour of the Indian method. If we go on accumulating 
instances to form an induction, if, as in the afore-men- 
tioned case, we add horses, mules, men, and the like, we 
approximate no doubt more and more to a general rule, 
but we never eliminate all real, much less all possible, 
exceptions. The Hindu, on the contrary, by saying, 
* Wherever we have seen the attribute of little bile, we have 
observed long life,* or better still, * We have never observed 
long life without the attribute of little bile,* and by then 
giving a number of mere instances, and these by way of 
illustration only, excludes the reality, though not the pos- 
sibility, of exceptions. He states, as a fact, that wherever 
the one has been, the other has been seen likewise, and 
thus throws the ornus probandi as to any case to the con- 
trary upon the other side. The Hindu knows the nature 
of induction quite well enough to say in the very words of 
European philosophers, that because in ninety-nine cases 
a VyApti ^ or rule has happened to be true, it does not 
follow that it will be so in the hundredth case. If it can 
be proved, however, that there never has been an instance 
where smoke was seen without fire, the mutual inherence 
and inseparable connection of smoke and fire is more firmly 
established than it would be by any number of accumulated 
actual instances where the two have been seen together. 

The conditions (UpAdhis) under which it is allowable to 
form a Vy&pti, that is to say, to form a universal rule, 
have greatly occupied the thoughts of Hindu philosophers. 

/ saha^ritajor apt TjabhiAAropalabdhe^’ Anum&nakhanda 

oif l^attTa/pint&mani. 
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Volumes after volumes have been written on the subject^ 
and though they mav not throw any new light on the oririn 
of universals, they mmish at all events a curious parallel 
to the endeavours of European philosophers in defence both 
of inductive and deductive thinking. 

It seems hardly time as yet to begin to criticise the in- 
ductive and the deductive methods as elaborated by Hindu 
philosophers. We must first know them more fully. Such 
objections as have hithertd been started were certainly not 
unknown to Ootama and EaTi&da themselves. In accord- 
ance with their system of Ffirvapaksha and Uttarapaksha, 
every conceivable objection was started by them and care- 
fully analysed and answered. Thus it has been pointed 
out by European philosophers that the proposition that 
wherever there is smoke there is fire, would really lose its 
universal character * by the introduction of the instance, 
* as on the kitchen hearth/ But the Hindu logicians also 
were perfectly aware of the fact that this instence is not 
essential to a syllogism. They look upon the instance 
simply as a helpful reminder for controversial purposes, as 
an illustration to assist the memory, not as an essential 
part of the process of the proof itself. It is meant to 
remind us that we must look out for a Vy&pti between the 
smoke which we see, and the fire which is impUed, but not 
seen. It is therefore in rhetorical syllogisms or syllogisms 
for others only that the instance has its proper place. In 
Sfitra I, 35 Ootama says, ‘ The third member or example 
is some familiar case of the fact which, through its having 
a character which is invariably attended by that which 
is to be established, establishes (in conjunction with the 
reason) the existence of that character which is to be 
established.’ It is Indian rhetoric therefore far more than 
Indian logic that is responsible for the introduction of this 
third member which contains the objectionable instance; 
and rhetoric, though it is not logic, yet, as Whately says, is 
an of&hoot of logic. 

^ lUtter, History of Philosophy, IV, p. 365, says that Hwo memboxa 
of Kan&da's argument are evidently superfluous, wliile, by the intro- 
duction of an example in the third, the universality of the oonduaion 
is vitiated.' 

rf 2 
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The fact is that Gotama cares far more for the formation 
of a Vy&pti, pervasion, than for the manner in which it 
may serve hereafter as the basis of a syllogism, which must 
depend on the character of the Vy&pti. A Vy&pti was 
considered as threefold in the school of Gotama, as Anvaya- 
vyatireki, Keval&nvayi, and Kevala-vyatireki. The first, 
the Anvaya-vyatireki, present and absent, is illustrated by 
such a case as. Where there is smoke, there is fire, and 
where fire is not, smoke is not. The second, or Keval&n- 
vayi, i.e. present only, is illustrated by such a case as. 
Whatever is cognisable is nameable, where it is impossible 
to bring forward anything that is not cognisable. The 
third case, or Kevala-vyatireki, is illustrated by a case 
such as, Earth is different from the other elements, because 
it is odorous. Here we could not go on and say, all that 
is different from the other elements has odour, because the 
only case in point (Udaharana) would again be earth. 
But we have to say, what is not different from the other 
elements is not odorous, as water (by itself). But this 
earth is not so, is not inodorous, and therefore it is not 
not-different from the other elements, but different from 
them, q,e,d. 

Much attention has also been paid by Hindu philoso- 
phers to the working of the Upadhis or conditions assigned 
to a Vy&,pti. Thus in the ordinary VyS,pti that there is 
smoke in a mountain, because there is fire, the presence of 
wet fuel was an UpSdhi, or indispensable condition. This 
XTpSdhi pervades what is to be established (S&.dhya-vy^i,- 
paka), in this case, fire, but it does not pervade what 
establishes (S&dhana-vy^paka), i.e. smoke, because fire is 
not pervaded by or invariably accompanied by wet fuel, 
as, for instance, in the case of a red-not iron ball, where 
we have really fire without smoke. Hence it would not 
follow by necessity that there is fire because there is smoke, 
or that there is no fire because there is no smoke. How 
far the Indian mind may go in these minutiae of reasoning 
may be seen from the following instance given by Dr. Bal- 
lantyne in his Lectures on the Ny&ya-phUosophy, founded 
chiefly on the Tarkasamgraha, p. 59 : — 

^ To be the constant accompanier of what is to be esta* 
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blished (SMhya-vy&pakaiva) consists in the not being the 
counter-entity (Apratiyogitva) of any absolute non-exist- 
ence ^AtyantlbMva) having the same subject of inhesion 
(SamanMhikarana) as that which is to be established. 
To be not the constant accompanier of the argument 
(Sftdhan&vy&pakatva) consists in the being the counter- 
entity (Pratiyo^tva) of some absolute non-existence [not 
impossibly] resident in that which possesses [the character 
tendered as an] argument.’ 

The credit of this translation belongs not to me, but to 
the late Dr. Ballantyne, who was assisted in unravelling 
these cobwebs of Ny&ya logic by the NyAya-Pandits of the 
Sanskrit College at Benares. Such native aid would seem 
to be almost indispensable for such an achievement. 



CHAPTER IX. 


VAISESHIKA PHILOSOPHY. 

Bat« of Mtnui. 

It is fortunate that with regard to the Vaiiieshika 
philosophy, or rather with regard to the Vaiseshika-Sfltras, 
we are able to fix a date below which their composition 
cannot be placed. In the year 1885 Professor Leumann, 
well known by his valuable researches in 6raina literature, 
published an article, ‘ The old reports on the schisms of the 
Gainas,’ in the Indioche Stvdien^ XVII, pp. 91-135. Among 
the various heresies there mentioned, the sixth, we are 
told, p. 13 T, was founded by the author of the Vaisesiya- 
sutta of the Chaulfi race, and hence called ChaulAga \ If 
there could be any doubt that this is meant for the Yaise- 
shika-Sfitras it would at once be dispersed by the 144 
so-called points of that system, as mentioned by the author, 
6inabhadra. Ginabhadra’s date is fixed by Professor Leu- 
mann in the eighth century a.d., and is certainly not later. 
This, it is true, is no great antiquity, still, if we consider 
the age of our S&mkhya-Sfitras, referred now to the 
thirteenth century a.d., even such a date, if only certain, 
would be worth having. But we can make another step 
backward. Haribhyira, origiaaUjL.a BiAhman, but con- 
verted to GainismTli^ left us a work called the ghaddjg - 

L which contains a short abiSriacr*bf 

the six Darsanas in which the Vakeshika-daraana is de- 
scribed as the sixth, and in that description likewise we 
meet with the most important technical terms of the 
Yaiseshika. This short but important text was published 
in the first volume of the Oiomale ddla Societd Aeiatica 


* Coaid this be meant for Auldka ? 
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Italwmy 1887, and Sanskrit scholarship is greatly indebted 
to Professor C. Pnini for this and other varaable contribu- 
tions of his to &aina literature. The author, Hjuibhadra, 
died in 1055 of the Vira-era, i.e. 585 Sa^nvat, that is 
This would give us an attestation for the Vahe- 
smka-Siitras as early as that of the S 4 mkhya-k&rik 4 s, 
if not earlier, and^t Ts^raHousTo^bserveTh 
bhadra’s time the number six of the Dareanas was already 
firmly established. For, after describing the (i) Bauddha, 
{2) Isaiy^yika, (3) S&mkhya, (4) (?aina, (5) VaUeshika, and 
(6) Gaiminlya systems, he remarks, that if some consider 
the Vaifieshika not altogether different from the Ny&ya, 
there would be only five orthodox systems (Astika), but 
that in that case the number six could be completed by the 
Lok&yita (sic) system which he proceeds to describe, but 
which, of course, is not an Astika, but a most decided 
N&stika system of philosophy. It is curious to observe 
that here again the VedS.nta-philosophy, and the Yoga also, 
are passed over in silence by the Gainas, though, for reasons 
explained before, we have no right to conclude from this 
that these systems had at that time not yet been reduced 
to a systematic form like the other four Darsanas. What 
we learn from this passage is that early in the sixth cen- 
tury A.D. the Ny&ya, S&,mkhya, Vafceshika, and Pfirva- 
Mimllms& systems of philosophy formed the subject of 
scientific study among the Gainas, and we may hope that 
a further search for uaina MSS. may bring us some new 
discoveries, and some further light on the chronological 
development of philosophical studies in India. 

JMm from TllwtMi Bonxoos. 

Whenever we shall know more of the sources from which 
Tibetan writers derived their information about Indian 
literary matters, more light may possibly come from thence 
on the dates of the Indian philosophical systems of thought 
also. It is true that the introduction of Buddhism into 
Tibet dates from the eighth century only, but the trans- 
lators of Sanskrit originds, such as S&nti ^kshita, Padma 
Sambhava, Dharmaklrti, Dipamkara fifrlgfwfi-na and others, 
may have been in possession of much earlier information. 
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In an account' of King Kanishka (85-106 a.d.) and his 
Great Council under Vasumitra and Pdr^iaka, we read that 
there that time in Kashmir a Buddhist of the name 

of Sfitm wTio maintained a large Buddhist congregation 
headed by a sage Dharmarakshita, and he is said to have 
belonged to the Vaiseshika school This would prove the 
existence of the Vaigeshika philosophy in the first century 
A.D., a date so welcome that we must not allow ourselves 
to accept it till we know what authority there was for the 
Tibetan writers to adopt it. It is taken from SumplLhi 
Choijiing, and the same authority states that after the 
death of Kanishka, a rich householder of the name of Jati 
who lived at Asvaparanta in the north, invited Vasunetra, 
a monk of the Vaheshika school, from Maru in the west, 
and another, Gosha Samgha from Bactria, and supported 
the native clergy, consisting of three hundred thousand 
monks, for a period of ten years, 

^i?i9Sgb^JSy«tya and Vaiseshika have been often treated 
as sister philosophies, we must, after having examined 
Gotama’^i philosophy, give, for the sake of completeness, at 
least a general outline of Ka-n^Ada’s system also. It does 
not contain much that is peculiar to it, and seems to pre- 
suppose much that we found already in the other systems. 
Even the theory of^ Anns or atoms, generally cited as its 
pe culiar character , was evidelatTy*^ to tTie 
moi^ il^^isTmo^^^ 3 SlyjiBXelQpfid„«by.the^V It 

begins with the usual promise of teaching something from 
which springs elevation or the summum boiium, and that 
something Kau&da cjalls Dharma or merit. From a par- 
ticular kind of ment brings, according to Kan&da, true 
knowledge of certain P ad&rthas, or categor ies, and from 
this once more the pCfnum . THiese cat egp i j es. of 

which we spokeT 5 iIo^*fiS*“^^rofthe Ny&yaXpmlosophy, 
embrace the whole realm of knowledge, and are: (i) sub- 
stance, (2) quality, Guiia ; (3) action, Barman; 

(4) genus '"or community, or what constitutes 


* Journal of Buddhist Text Society, vol, I, p. i seq. 

* Ibid., vol. I, part 3, p. 19. 
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a genus ; (5) species or particularity, Vkesha, or what con- 
stitutes an individual ; (6) inhesion or inseparability, Sama- 
vd,ya ; (7) according to some, privation or negation, 

TOese are to be considered by means of their mutual 


TOese are to be considered by means of their mutual 
similarities and dissimilarities, that is, by showing how 
they differ and how far they agree. Here,we ]biave,.indeed, 
what comes much nearer . ta . AmtoUe's oategoidea than 
G otama' s Pad&rthaa. These categories ^ or jgredicaments 
werenSSTieted to" contain an enumeration of all things 
capable of being named, "i.e. of being known. If the 
number of Aristotle's categories was controverted, no wonder 
that those of KatiS^da should have met with the same fate. 
It has always been a moot point whethe r Abh& va , 
existence^ deserves a p lace a mong them, while some philo- 
sbpEeri were anxious to""ad 3 l»wb more, W 
potehlEia . and Sad 1 wa r siiMtttldC" ' 

SnbstaiiMB. 

I. The substances, according^ to the Vai^eshikas, are: 
(i) ^ §fth , P?‘/thivi; (2) wat en Ap a^; (3) HgfetJjgS^as ; (4) 
air/V^u ; (5) ether, ^k&sa ; uTume , K&>la ; ( ?! spj^yp . 

(8) sett; Atman ; (9) min ^ M^nas. TlmS |ubstailS!^?JiB*^^^ 
exist wifl^.ut qualities, aalittb as qualities can exisl witli- 
ou tTsu^ tances. The four at the iiead of the_list^are either 
etern al or pon- eternal, ^d exist rither jn the form of 
at oms ^A^u sTm as material bodies. ^ The non'^eternal sub- 
stanSBsfii^in exist as'eithefTnorganic^ organic^r as or^ns 
of sen se. The Jmpulse ^ven to wie atoips^^ra^^^ram^od, 

accig]2|^Bd^^ God 

In its lower form it is the i ngiy iauai soul? Tne former is 
one, and one only, the latter are inuumerable. 


QimlitiBB. 

II, The p rincipal qualiti es of these substances are : 
coloui teaDa. in eartn. watenand light: (2) taste/Basa, 
m eartlfaflr^ter; Tmi p an fendba , in earth 
Sparta , in earth, water, light, SBJttRr; (5) number, Sam- 
Knj^ by which we perceive one or man y; (6) extension 
or quantity, (7) lndivi 3 uality or severalty, 
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fTJTLhouffht, Bud^;^3-i4) pleasure and pam, b pkha: 

desire and aversion, l M/<^-dYgj| hftIL; (i?)* 

will, effort, 


AoUoiui. 


III. The princi pal actions affecting the substances are: 
(i) throwing upwilHlS, UTEshepana ; (a) throwing down- 
wards t Ava kshepfma Tdf "'Xp^^ ; ( contracti njo^. A k u /yA^ana : 
(4) expandSi g^ Uts& rana (or Pras-); (5) gmn ^^uam ana. 
These actions or movements are sometimes identSSeS with 
or traced back to the Sawiskfijras, a word difficult to 
translate, and wliich has been rendered by dispositions and 
instincts, as applied to either animate or inanimate bodies. 
These Samskfi,ras^ have an important position both in 
the S&mkhy a-"“an 3 7^' BaWoEa^Tiilbso^^ "tKe 

T!S>rkadIpik2riSa~^ska^ 

§amsk&r&tmik&_JAavati), i. e. nature or inborn peculiam^ 
and" IB" th^TairESamgraha it is represented as threefSES 
(Vega^, Bh&van&, and Sthitisth&paka/f). 

In the Sdtras which follow, Kanslda tries to point out 
certain features which the three categories of substance, 
quality, and action share in common, and others which are 
peculiar to two, or to one only. In the course of this discus- 
sion he has frequently to dwell on the efiects which they 
produce, and he therefore proceeds in the next lesson to 
examine the meaning of cause and effect, and likewise of 
genus, species, and individuals. It may be that the ngj^e 
of Vakeshika was given to Karjjtda's jphilosophy from jfcb§ 

wluctr^ oetween su^ 


ngs, ^ 

abims. But this, in the absence of decisive evidence,' must 
for the present remain undetermined. 

. ^ Here follow iti some lists as iz to 15, gravity, fluidity, viscidity, and 
sound. The remaining Ounas are said to be perceptible by the mental 
oz^n only, not by the organs of sense. 

Here again some authorities add ™yM:y 


Samsk Ara, faculty or disposition, andJSMxgS^ imaginatlonT 
rTl8bfr*flhtrbe, Samkhya, p. 369 seq. 
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Oftiuis. 

Ab to cause and e ffect, 

ce des the en ai^t. but that, in order to be a -tme caus e, it 
must w a coMtaftti. jatecede nt, and the effect mus^ be 
unconditiohaE V it. -There is an important 

and often ne^cted between Kgra^a and ^ raria . 

KS.ra1^a, though it may mean cause, is "j^operly the**insEru- 
mental cause only, or simply the instrument. An axe, for 
instance, is the KAra^ia, or instrument, in felling a tree, but 
it is not the EAratia, or cause. Causes, according to Ka^i^da, 
are threefold, intimate, and in^gljgjggeQljl^l. 

The threads, for mi^ance, are tne intimate cause oi the 
cloth, the sewing of the threads the non-intimate, and the 
shuttle ^he i nstrum e ntal 

Qiialltles SxamiaLad. 

In the second book Kan&da examines the qualities of 
earth, water, &c- He, like other philosophers, ascribes four 
qualities to earth, three to water, two to light, one to air 
(Ak&sa). These are the principal and characteristic quali- 
ties, but others are mentioned afterwards, making alto- 
gether fourteen for earth, such as colour, taste, smell, touch, 
number, extension, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, 
genus, species, gravity, fluidity, and permanence (II, i, 31). 
Qual ities ascrib^ to I svara^ or the Lord, are number, 
ki y wJLeji g^e/dgg^ Tn Hie of air, Which 

18 invisiUe, he uses touch as a proof of its existence, also 
the rustling of leaves ; and he does this in order to show 
that air is not one only. Curiously enough KanS^da, after 
explaining that there is no visible mark of air (II, i, 15) 
but that its existence has to be proved by inference and by 
revelation (II, i, 17), takes the opportunity of proving, as 
it were, by the way, the existence of God (II, i, iHJ by 
saying that ' wk.aBd,.TOr 4 BOfl ftf t^ s\»battw>,tial 

exi 8 tptCB..of Jjeings. This, at least, 

is wat the commentators read in this Shtra, and they 
include under beings different from ourselves, not only God, 
but inspired si^es also. It seems difficult to understand 
how such things as earth and the name of earth could be 
claimed as the work of the sages, but, as far as God is 
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concerned, it seems certain that Kati&da thinks he is able 
to prove His existence, His omnipotence and omniscience 
by two facts, that His name exists, and that His works 
exist, perceptible to the senses. 

Immediately afterwards, Kanfi.da proceeds to prove the 
existence of ^7 showing that it must exist in 

order to account for the existence ^^^gljj^iound, which is a 
qualityff and as such requires the substratum of an eternal 
ana special substance, as shown before. The question of 
sound is treated again* more fully II, a, 21-37. 

A distinction is made afterwards between 
and adve ntitious q ualities. If a garment, for instance, is 
perfumed* 'hy a flower, the smell is only an adventitious 
quality of the garment, while it is characteristic in the 
case oY pp, rth. Thus heaHs characteristic of hjS^ht . c gld of 
waterToq 


Timm, 


which was one of the eternal substances, is declared 
to manifest its existence by such marks as puaaty, poetoci’ 
o rity, simultaneity , slaaatfiaa. and^^isfeu^. The argu- 
ments m suppoix of the substantiality of ^r and eth^ 
a^l^ to time alsOj^ jl^liich is one, while its diviSbn into pi^T, 
pi^ent^jand future, hibernal, vernal, a nd autumnal , is due 
to extrinsic circumstances/ sucY as We rev^u tions. 

Time itseJr is one, eternal, and infinite. 


SpAoe. 

Space, again, is proved by our perceiving that one thing 
is remote from or near to another. Its oneness is proved 
as in the case^f" 1 ^mb^fi&^T*iS 3 apparent diversity, such as 
east, south, west, and north, depends likewise on extrinsic 
circumstances only, such as the rising and setting of the 
sun. Like time it is one, eternal, and infinite. 

So far Ka'nAda has been chiefly occupied with external 
substances, their qualities and activities, and he now pro- 
ceeds, according to the prescribed order, to consider the 
eighth substance, viz, A^an, the Self, the first in the list 
of his sixteen Padllrthas. Like Gotama, Ka^i&da also argues 
that the Atman must be different from the senses, because 
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while the senses apprehend each its own object only — 
(i) the sense of hearing, sound ; (2) the sense of smelling, 
odour ; (3) the sense of tasting, savour ; (4) the sense of 
seeing, colour; (5) the sense of feeling, touch; it follows 
that there must be something else to apprehend them all, 
the work which in other philosophies was ascribed to 
Manas, at least in the first instance. Besides, the organs 
of sense are but instruments, and as such unconscious, and 
they require an agent who employs them. If we see a 
number of chariots skilfully driven, we know there must 
be a charioteer, and we know also that chariots and horses 
are different from the charioteer. The same applies to the 
senses of the body and to the Self, and shows that the 
senses by themselves could not perform the work that 
results in cognition. In defending this argument against 
all possible objections, KatiMa, following the example of 
Gotama, is drawn away into a discussion of what is a 
valid and what is an invalid argument, and more par- 
ticularly into an examination of what is a Vy&pti, or an 
invariable concomitance, fit to serve as a true foundation 
for a syllogism. 


But he soon leaves this subject, and, without finishing it, 
proceeds to a consideration of Manas, the ninth and last of 
the Dravyas or substances. This, too, is to him much the 
same that it was to Gotama, who treats it as the sixth of 
the Prameyas. In this place, as we saw, Manas might be 
translated by attention rather than by mind. 


JLnnu or Atoms. 

What is thought to be peculiar to Kati&da, nay the dis- 
tinguishing feature pb^lp^p^^ Ahrfwwy Attus 

or atom s. They take the place of the in the 

\y. Though. the JSea* of an atom is not 
^yliya-T)hti6sophy (Ny&ya-Sfitras IV, 2, 
gr]^^jgut as in the Vai^e- 
lere Vi? 

sm allest th|ng . t hat excl udj^^fgr ther analysis . Without 
this admission, wOfiSSd ^AliWal 
a most objectionable process in the^eyes 01 


4-25), it is no^ 
shika. Ka2i&d!aargue< 
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sophers. A mountain, he says, would not be larger than 
a mustard seed. These smallest and invisible particles are 
held by Ka^iSlda to be eternal injh^^yep, bijJ 

— . , . ^ 

and mog ganjg. Thus the human body is earth 


organised, the power of smemng is the earthly organ, 
stones are inorganic. 

It is, no doubt, very tempting to ascrib e a Gr e ek origin 
to Ka7 i&da*s theory of atoms. Sut supposeTKaTIKe atomic 
theory SaB really been borrowed from a Greek source, 
would it not be strange that Kanj|ida!Aa.toin^^ 
never to asstime visiMe jiimensions tilLth^r^ 
tiog;^Wre‘^douHe ^a0^ neither the simp le 

nor the doi^le aton^ XSTp^spp]^^^ 

I do not remember anything like this in 
pi curean author s, and it seems to me to gpve quite an 
indepenclenV ^ 
an atom. 

'""^e are told that water, in its atomic state, is eternal, as 
an aggregate transient. Beings in the realm of Varuua 
(god of the sea) are organised, taste is the watery organ, 
rivers are water inorganic. 

Light in its atomic state is eternal, as an aggregate 
transient. There are organic luminous bodies in the sun, 
sight or the visual ray is the luminous organ, burning fires 
are inorganic. 

Air, again, is both atomic and an aggregate. Beings of 
the air, spirits, &c., are organised air; touch in the skin 
is the aerial organ, wind is inorganic air. Here it would 
seem as if we had something not very unlike the doctrine 
of Empedocles, Talji yap yaiav dirciira/xer, ffdari d* ^cop 
klOipi S* alOipa blov^ irap irvpl irvp &ibrj\ov. But though we 
may discover the same thought in the philosophies of 
KaTi&da and Empedocles, the form which it takes in India 
is characteristically different from its Greek form. 

Ether is always eternal and infinite. The sense of hear- 
ing is the ethereal organ : nay, it is supposed by some that 
ether is actually contained in the ear. 

A a to are^Bunnosed to form first an 

of tWo, then an 
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' triple atoms, and so on. 

and, in that Bengfi^J^O^dgg^gy^n. An 
atom, by itselJ^iOYWihle, is compared to “the sixth part of 
a mote in a sunbeam. 

S&mftnja. 


IV. As to Sllm&nya, community, or, as we should say, 
genus, the fourth of KanMa's categories, it is supposed to 
be eternal, and a property common to several, and abiding 
in substance, in quality, and in action. It is distinguished 
by degrees, as high and low ; the highest SS^mflnya, or, as 
we should say, the highest genus (Okii) is mere 

being, afterwards differentiated by Upadhis, or limitations, 
and developed into ever so many suBocdinalel^^cies. The 
Buddhist philosophers naturally deny the existence of such 
a category, and maintain that all our experience has to do 
with single objects only. 


Vl^estia. 

Y. These single objects are what Kari&da comprehends 
under his fifth categoiy of Visesha, or that which consti- 
tutes the individuality or separateness of any object. This 
also is supposed to abide in eternal substances, so that it 
seems to have been conceived not as a mere abstraction, 
but as something real, that was there and could be dis- 
covered by means of analysis or abstraction. 

VI. The last category, with which we have met several 
times before, is one peculiar to Indian philosophy. Saraa- 
v&ya is translated by inhesion or inseparability. With 
KanS.da also it is different from mere connection, Samyoga, 
such as obtains between horse and rider, or between milk 
and water mixed together. There is Samav&ya between 
threads and cloth, between father and son, between two 
halves and a whole, between cause and effect, between sub- 
stances and qualities, the two being interdependent and 
therefore inseparable. 

Though this I'elationship is known in non-Indian philo- 
sophies) it has not received a name of its own, though 
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such a term might have proved very useful in several 
controversies. The relation between thought and word, 
for instance, is not Samyoga, but Samav&ya, insepar- 
ableness. 

VII. In addition to these six categories, some logicians 
required a negative category also, that of AbhAva or 
absence. And this also they divided into different kinds, 
into (i) Pr&gabhli,va, former not-being, applying to the 
cloth before it was woven ; (3) Dhvamsa, subsequent non- 
being, as when a jar, being smashed, exists no longer as 
a jar ; and (3) AtyanWlbhS.va, absolute not-being, an impos- 
sibility, such as the son of a barren woman ; (4) AnyonyA- 
bhfiiva, reciprocal negation, or mutual difference, such as we 
see in the case of water and ice. 

It may seem as if the Vaii^eshika was rather a disjointed 
and imperfect system. And to a certain extent it is so. 
Though it presupposes a knowledge of the NyA^ya-system, 
it frequently goes over the same ground as the Nyfi^ya, 
though it does not quote verbatim from it. We should 
hardly imagine that the Vaiseshika-Shtras would argue 
against Upamana, or comparison, as a separate Pram&iia, 
in addition to Pratyaksha (sense) and Anum&na (inference), 
unless in some other school it had been treated as an inde- 
pendent means of knowledge ; and this school was, as we 
saw, the Nyllya, which is so far shown to be anterior to 
the VaUeshika-philosophy, Kan&da denies by no means 
that comparison is a channel through which knowledge 
may reach us, he only holds that it is not an independent 
channel, but must be taken as a subdivision of another and 
larger channel, viz. Anum&na or inference. He probably 
held the same opinion about /Sabda, whether we take it in 
the sense of the Veda or of an utterance of a recognised 
authority, because the recognition of such an authority 
always implies, as he rightly holds, a previous inference to 
support it. He differs in this respect from the Kkvv&ka, 
secularist, who denies the authority of the Veda outright, 
while Kan&da appeals to it in several places. 

A similar case meets us in Gotama’s Wy&ya-SAtras ( 1 , 16). 
Here, apparently without any definite reason, Gotama tells 
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US in a separate aphorism that Buddhi (understanding), 
Upalabdhi (apprehension), and G/T^na (knowing) are not 
different in meaning. Why should he say so, unless he had 
wanted to enter his protest against some one else who had 
taught that they meant different things 1 Now this some 
one else could only have been Kapila, who holds, as we 
saw, that Buddhi is a development of Prakriti or unintel- 
ligent nature, and that conscious apprehension (Samvid) 
originates with the Purusha only. But here again, though 
Gotama seems to have had the tenets of the SS^^nkhya- 
Bchool in his eye, we have no right on this ground to say 
that our Sanikhya-Siltras existed before the Nyaya-Sfltras 
were composed. All we are justified in saying is that, like 
all the other systems of Indian philosophy, these two also 
emerged from a common stratum in which such opinions 
occupied the minds of various thinkers long before the 
final outcome settled down, and was labelled by such names 
as Sfi-mkliya, or Nyaya, Kapila, or Gotama, and long, of 
course, before the SS.^ikhya-Sfitras, which we now possess, 
were constructed. 


Tli« Six Systems. 

It must have been observed how these six, or, if we 
include the Barhaspatya, these seven systems of philosophy, 
though they differ from each other and criticise each other, 
share nevertheless so many things in common that we can 
only understand them as products of one and the same soil, 
though cultivated by different hands. They all promise to 
teach the nature of the soul, and its relation to the God- 
head or to a Supreme Being. They all undertake to supply 
the means of knowing the nature of that Supreme Being, 
and through that knowledge to pave the way to supreme 
happiness. They all share the conviction that there is 
suffering in the world which is something irregular, has no 
right to exist, and should therefore be removed. Though 
there is a strong religious vein running through the six 
so-called orthodox systems, they belong to a phase of 
thought in which not only hag tfee b§.Up|^.m 
gods Iqj^ been.$iupe»&©ded by a Belief in a Supreme Defty, 
sucii as Prag^apati, but this phase also has been left behind 

G g 
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to m.AJSjipi:emeJPower, or m the* 

GodheaLd w hieh^has .^a^ n am a . hnj^ t ot ^^a^t, ‘ I am 

what I am* The Hindus themselves make indeed a dis- 
tinction between the six orthodox systems. They have no 
word for orthodox ; nay, we saw that some of these 
systems, though atheistic, were nevertheless treated as per- 
missible doctrines, because they acknowledged the authority 
of .the..£eda. Orthodox might therefore be replaced by 
Vedic ; and if atheism seems to us incompatible with 
Vedism or Vedic orthodoxy, we must remember that athe- 
ism with Indian philosophers means something very dif- 
ferent from what it means with us. It means a denial^ 
an active, busy^ personal or humanised god onlyj who is 
called l6yara, the I^ord. But behind him and above him 
Hindu philosophers recognised a Higher Power, whether 
they called it Brahman, or Param&tman, or Purusha. It 
was the denial of that reality which constituted a N&stika, 
a ^real lijeretic, one wKo could say of this invisilSGr^t 
omnipresent Being, Na a^^ i. * He is not.' Buddha therefore, 
as well as BWhaspaEf, the Kkrvkka, was a NItstika, while 
both the Yoga and the Sfi;mkhya, the former Set vara, with 
an Isvara, the other Anisvara, without an Isvara, the one 
theistic, the other atheistic, could be recognised as orthodox 
or Vedic. 

The Hindus themselves were fully aware that some of 
their systems of philosophy differed from each other on 
essential points, and that some stood higher than others. 
M adhusftda na clearly looked upon the Y^d&p ta as the best 
of ail philosophies, and so did 

to the principles of his own unyielding Monism. Madhu- 
sfldana, as we saw, treated the Yoga by 

themselves as different from the "Sykya 

and Vaueshika. and h^lpnging tQ rather than to 

W a nhilosoT^r of considerable 

rally recognising the difference between the 
six systems of philosophy, 

behind them all, and to point out how they can Ws^i@a 
together, or rather in succession, and how all of them are 
meant to lead honest students into the way of truth. 
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In his Preface to the Sfi^mkhya-SAtras, so well edited 
and translated by Professor Garbe, Vigf^fi,na-Bhikshu says: 

If we read in the Br^had&raTiyaka Upanishad II, 4, 5, and 
IV, 5, 6, that the Self must be seen, must be heard, must 
be pondered and meditated on, hearing and the rest are 
evidently pointed out as means of a direct vision of the 
Self, by which the highest object of man can be realised. 
If it is asked how these three things can be achieved, 
Smr/ti or tradition answers : ‘ It must be heard from the 
words of the Veda, it must be pondered on with proper 
arguments, and, after that, it must be meditated on con- 
tinuously. These are the means of the vision of the Self.’ 

‘ Meditated on,* that is, by means proposed in Yoga- 
philosophy. Three things are known from passages of the 
Veda, ( 1 ) the (a) knovj^^^epntial 

tor attainment, (3) the nature of the At^^n py SfiH wiiich 
forms 1^e object of such knowledge." And it was the pur- 
pose of the Exalted, as manifested in the form of Kapila, 
to teach, in his six-chaptered manual on Viveka or distinc- 
tion between Purusha and PrakWti, all the arguments which 
are supported by iSruti. 

If then it should be objected that we have already a 
logical treatment of these subjects in the Ny&ya and 
Vaiseshika systems, rendering the SS^mkhya superfluous, 
and that it is hardly possible that both — the S&mkhya as 
well as the Ny&ya and Vaiseshika — could be means of right 
knowledge, considering that each represents the Self in a 
different form, the Ny&ya and Vaiseshika as with qualities, 
the S&mkhya as without, thus clearly contradicting each 
other, we answer No, by no means I Neither is the SAm- 
khya rendered superfluous by the Ny&ya and Vaiseshika, 
nor do they contradict each other. They differ from each 
other so far only as Ny&ya and Vaiseshika treat of the 
objects of empirical knowledge, but the S&mkhya of the 
highest truth. The Ny&ya and Vai^eshika, as they follow 
the common-sense view that it is the Self that feels joy 
and pain, aim at no more than at the first steps in know- 
ledge, namely at the recogtiition of the Atman as different 
from the body, because it is impossible to enter per saltum 
into the most abstruse wisdom. The knowledge of those 
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preliminary schools which is attained by simply removing 
the idea that the Self is the body is no more than an 
empirical comprehension of facts, in the same manner as by 
a removal of the misapprehension in taking a man at 
a distance for a post, there follows the apprehension that 
he has hands, feet, &c., that is, a knowledge of the truth, 
yet purely empirical. If therefore we read the following 
verse from the Bhagavad-gitS, III, 29 : — 

‘Those who are deceived by the constituent Gunas of 
Prakriti, cling to the workings of the Gunas (Sattva, 
Ragfas, and Tamas). Let therefore those who know the 
whole truth take care not to distract men of moderate 
understanding who do not as yet know the whole truth ; ’ 
— we see that here the followers of the Ny 4 ya and Vai^e- 
shika systems, though they hold to the false belief that the 
Self can be an agent, are not treated as totally in error, 
but only as not knowing the whole truth, if compared with 
the Samkhyas, who know the whole truth. Even such 
knowledge as they possess, leads step by step by means 
of the lower impassiveness (Apara-vairS,gya) to liberation ; 
while the knowledge of the SS.mkhyas only, as compared 
with the lower knowledge, is absolute knowledge, and 
leads by means of higher impassiveness (Paravair&gya) 
straight to liberation. For it follows from the words 
quoted from the Bhagavad-git& that he only who knows 
that the Self is never an agent, can arrive at the whole 
truth, and from hundreds of true Vedic texts, such as Brih. 
Ar. Up. IV, 3, 22 : ‘Then he has overcome all the sorrows 
of the heart'; thinking that desires, &c., belong to the 
internal organ (Manas) only ; or Bnh. Ar. Up. IV, 3, 7 : 
‘ He, remaining the same (the Self), wanders through both 
worlds, as^ if thinking, and as if. moving (but not really) ' ; 
or Brill. Ar. Up. IV, 3, 16: ‘And whatever he may have 
seen there he is not followed (affected) by it ' ; and likewise 
from hundreds of similar passages in the Smriti, such as 
Bhag. Ill, 27 : ‘ All works are performed by the constituents 
of matter (the GuTias of Prakriti) ; he only who is deceived 
by AhamkS^ra or subjectivation imagines that he is the 
agent'; and such as V. P. VI, 7, 22: *TJhie Self consists of 
bliss (NirvS.'n^a) and knowledge only, and is not con- 
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taminated (by the Guwas). The qualities (Gunas) are full 
of suffering, not of knowledge, and they belong to Prakriti, 
not to the Self ’ — from all such passages we say that it is 
clear that the knowledge proclaimed by Nyslya and Vaise- 
shika with regard to the highest subject is overcome. 

By this, however, we do not mean to say that Nyaya 
and Vai^eshika are not means of right knowledge, for their 
teaching is not superseded by the SS^'Wikhya so far as 
regards that portion which treats of the difference between 
Self and the material body. Here we must follow the 
principle (laid down in the PArva-Mimams^), that what 
a word (chiefly) aims at, that is its meaning ; (and apply it 
to the systems of philosophy). The Ny^ya simply repeats 
the popular idea that joy pertains to the Self, without 
referring to any further proofs ; and this chapter therefore 
is not to be considered as really essential (or as what the 
Ny4ya chiefly aims at). 

But admitting that there is here no difference between 
Nysiya-Vakeshika and the SsLmkhya systems, is there not 
a clear contradiction between the Sft.97ikhya on one side 
and the Brahma-Mim4?7is& (Vedfi,nta) and the Yoga on the 
other? The former denies the existence of an eternal 
l6vara, the two others maintain it. Surely it cannot be 
said that here also the contradiction betw^een these systems, 
the atheistic and theistic, can be removed by simply ad- 
mitting, as before, two points of view, the metaphysical and 
the empirical, as if the theistic doctrine existed only for the 
sake of the worship of the multitude. Such a decision 
would here be impossible. The atheistic view that an tsvara 
is difficult to know and therefore non-existent, may well 
have been merely repeated by the Sa^)ikhyas, as a popular 
idea, and in order to put an end to the desire of men for 
acquiring a divine status and divine honours (by means of 
penance, &c.), as in the case of the Naiy&yikas when they 
say that the Self possesses qualities (which must be taken 
as merely a provisional remark). In the Veda or elsewhere 
Isvara, the anthropomorphic deity, is never explicitly denied, 
so that one could say that theism should be taken as the 
common popular view only. 

In spite of all this we hold that here too these different 
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views are really due to empirical or to metaphysical con- 
ceptions. 

For as works like the Bhagavad-gitfi, (XVI, 8) when 
saying : — 

‘Those say that the world is unreal, without support, 
without an Isvara,* 

condemn the atheistic doctrine, we may very well suppose 
that the S&mkliyas simply repeated a common popular 
view that there is no tsvara, in order to discourage the 
striving after a divine status (so common among Saints), 
or for some similar purpose. They would naturally think 
that if they, so far following the materialists, did not deny 
the existence of an active Isvam, the acquisition of the 
discriminating knowledge (of the SAmkhyas, between 
Prakrit! and Purusha) would be impeded, because those 
who believe in an infinite, eternal and perfect Isvara, have 
their thoughts entirely absorbed by this Isvara (so that 
they might not attend to the essential doctrine of the 
S&mkhyas). No attack is made anywhere on theism, so 
that the theistic doctrine of the VedAnta should be restricted 
to sacrificial and similar purposes only. But from passages 
like MahAbh. XII, 1167: ‘No knowledge is equal to that 
of the Sllnikhya, no power to that of the Yoga,* and again 
XII, 11198: ‘Let there be no doubt, the knowledge of the 
SAnikhya is considered the highest,* we should learn the 
excellence of the SAmkhya knowledge as superior to other 
systems, though only with regard to that portion which 
treats of the distinction of Self and Prakriti, and not with 
regard to the portion that objects to an tsvara. Furthermore 
from the consensus of Par&sara also and all other eminent 
authorities, we see that theism alone is absolutely true. 
And from ParAsara’s Upa-purftna and similar works the 
truth of the Brahma-MimAmsd. in its chapter on the tsvara 
is perfectly manifest. There we read : — 

‘ In the systems of Akshapd^da and KanlUla (NyS.ya and 
Vaiseshika), in the S&mkhya and in the Yoga, whatever 
portion is in conflict with the Veda, that has to be rejected 
by all to whom the Veda is the only law.* 

‘ In the systems of &aimini and Vy&sa (in the Pflrva and 
XJttara-Mim&7ns&) there is nothing in conflict with the 
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Veda; for these two in their knowledge of the meaning of the 
Veda have by means of the Veda fully mastered the Veda/ 

From other passages also the superior authority of the 
Brahma-Mim&msd. may be gathered, at least with regard 
to that portion which treats of Isvara. Thus we read in 
Mah&bh. XII, 7663 seq. : — 

‘ Manifold philosophical doctrines have been propounded 
by various teachers ; but cling to that only which has been 
settled by arguments, by the Veda, and by the practice of 
good people/ 

From this passage of the Mokshadharma also (XII, 7663), 
and on account of the practice of Par&6ara and all eminent 
authorities, it follows that the proof of the existence of an 
Isvara, as proclaimed by the Brahma-Mimfi,ms&, the Ny&ya, 
Vaiseshika and other systems, is to be accepted as the 
strongest ; and likewise because by passages in tlie Kdrma 
and other Pur&nas the ignorance of the Sstmkhyas with 
regard to an Is vara has been clearly pronounced by N&r&- 
yaua and others; e. g. ‘Take thy refuge with the begin- 
ningless and endless Brahman, whom the S&mkhyas, though 
strong as Yogins, are unable to perceive/ 

Besides, that Isvara alone is the principal object of the 
Brahma-MimSlmssl is proved by the very first words and 
by other indications. If then it had been refuted on 
that principal point, the whole philosophy (the Brahma- 
Mim&ms^) would no longer be a means of right knowledge, 
according to the principle, mentioned before, that what 
a word chiefly aims at, that is its meaning. The chief aim 
of the S&mkhya, on the contrary, is not the denial of an 
tsvara, but the highest object to be obtained by the Self 
by means of the discrimination between body and Self 
which leads to it. Hence, though it be superseded in that 
part which treats of the denial of the Isvara, it will remain 
as a means of right knowledge, and this once more accord- 
ing to the principle that what a word chiefly aims at, that 
is its purport. The SiLmkhya has therefore its proper 
sphere, and is vulnerable in that part only which treats of 
the denial of the tsvara, the personal and active god. 

Nor would it be right to say that in the Brahma-MimAnisfi, 
tsvara may indeed be the principal object, but not its 
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eternal lordship or godhead. For, as the objection raised 
in the Pflrvapaksha as to its (the MimS,mssL's) allowing no 
weight to the other SmWtis cannot be sustained, it is clear 
that tsvara can only be the object of the Brahma-Mim&ms&, 
provided he is characterised by eternal lordship. 

If it is said that the first Sfitra of the Brahma-Mirnd^msS. 
does not say ‘Now then a wish to know the highest 
Brahman,' and that therefore it does not by the word 
Brahman mean the Parabrahman, we must not on account 
of the Sfi.mkhya denial of an l6vara suppose that the 
VedS^nta and Yoga systems likewise refer only to an evolved 
Isvara (a K&rye6vara, a product of Prak?’iti), for in that 
case the whole string of Sfitras from II, a, i , directed against 
the S&,mkhya and showing that mindless matter, being 
incapable of creating, cannot be established by mere reason- 
ing, would be absurd; for if the God of the VedS,nta were 
a made God, or a product of matter, the S&.mkhya8 would 
have been right in teaching an independent matter (Pra- 
k^’iti). Lastly, the eternal character of t6vara is quite 
clear from such Yoga-Sfitras as I, 26, ‘ He (God) is the Guru 
even of the oldest sages, because he is not limited by time,' 
and likewise from Vy&,sa's commentary on that Siitra. It is 
clear therefore that as the SS;mkhya means to deny the 
common popular anthropomorphic view of Ifevara only, 
whether as a concession, or as a bold assertion, or, for some 
other reason, there exists no real contradiction between it, 
and the Brahma-Mimjims&, and the Yoga. 

Such concessions are found in other authoritative works 
also, as, for instance, in the Vishnu- Pur^?? a, I, 17, 83: — 

‘O Daitya, these various opinions have I declared for 
those who admit a difference (who are not yet monists), by 
making a concession (to dualism). Let this abstract of 
mine be listened to.' 

Nay it is possible that in some accredited systems also 
opinions should have been put forward in contradiction 
with the Veda in order to shut out bad men from a know- 
ledge of the truth. Such parts would of course hot be 
means of right knowledge, but the other and principal 
parts only, which are in harmony with /Sruti and SmWti. 
Hence we see that in the Padma-Pur&na fault is found with 
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all systems except the Brahma-MimamsA and Yoga. Here 
we see God (fifiva) saying to PArvati : — 

‘ Listen, O goddess, I shall in succession tell you the 
heretical theories by the mere hearing of which even sages 
lose their knowledge. 

First of all, I myself have taught the SsAva, P^supata 
and other systems, and afterwards others have been pro- 
mulgated by Brfi^hmans, who were filled by my powers. 
Ka7?Ma has promulgated the great Vaiseshika doctrine, 
Gautama the Ny&ya, Kapila the S&.mkhya. The BrS,hman 
6raimini has composed a very large work of atheistic 
character, the first of the two Mtmams&s, which treat of 
the meaning of the Veda. Then, in order to destroy the 
demons, Dhishatia (Brihaspati) propounded the altogether 
despi&ble Kkrvkkei system ; and Vishnu, under the disguise 
of Buddha, propounded the erroneous Bauddha system 
which teaches that people are to go naked, and should wear 
blue or other coloured garments, while I myself, O goddess, 
under the disguise of a Br&hman (i.e. of fi^amkara) have 
taught in this Kali age the doctrine of illusion (Kkyk) 
which is false and only a disguised Buddhism. It is spread 
far and wide in the world, and attributes a false meaning 
to the words of the Veda. In it it is said that all works 
should be relinquished, and after surrendering all works, 
complete inactivity is recommended. 

I have taught in it the identity of the highest Self and 
the individual Self, and have represented the highest form 
of Brahman as entirely free from qualities; and this in 
order to destroy the whole world in this Kali age. This 
extensive, non-Vedic, deceptive doctrine has been pro- 
pounded by me, as if it presented the true meaning of the 
Veda, in order that all living things might perish.’ 

All this and more has been explained by me in the com- 
mentary on the Brahma-Mim&'nis&, and it is wrong there- 
fore to say of any of the admittedly orthodox systems of 
philosophy that it is not the means of right knowledge or 
that it is refuted by others. For in reality none of them 
is contradicted or refuted in what constitutes its own chief 
obkct. 

But, if it be asked whether the S&mkhya-philosophy 
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has not likewise made a mere concession with regard to 
the multiplicity of -souls, we answer decidedly, No, For 
on that point there is really no contradiction (between 
the two, S&mkhya and Ved&nta) because it is shown in 
the chapter which begins at Brahma-Siltras II, 3, 43, and 
declares that the individual self is a part of the Highest 
Self, because the multiplicity is stated (in the Veda) ; that 
the Brahma-Mimfi,ms& also recognises a multiplicity of 
Atman. But that the individual souls, as conceived by the 
S&wkhya, are Atman is certainly denied by the Ved&nta, 
for it follows from Sfltra IV, 1, 3: ‘ They know him and 
teach him as Atman,’ that to the Ved&ntins, from the 
standpoint of absolute truth, the highest soul only is 
Atman. Nevertheless the S&mkhya does not thereby lose 
its authoritative character, because it is not superseded 
by the Ved&nta in what constitutes its own characteristic 
doctrine, namely that for the individual soul, the know- 
ledge of its being different from everything else, constitutes 
the true means of liberation. There is no contradiction 
therefore, because the concepts of the manifold Atman and 
of the one Atman, so well known from Veda and tradition, 
can be fully reconciled according as we take an empirical 
or metaphysical view, as has been explained by ourselves 
in the Commentary on the Brahma-Mimfi,7?is & — Sapienti 
mtr 

I have given here this long extract from Vi^/T&na- 
Bhikshu, though I have to confess that in several places 
the thread of the argument is difficult to follow, even after 
the care bestowed on disentangling it by Professor Garbe. 
Still, even as it is, it will be useful, I hope, as a good 
specimen of the Indian way of carrying on a philosophical 
controversy. Nay, in spite of all that has been said against 
Vigr^flna-Bhikshu, I cannot deny that to a certain extent 
he seems to me right in discerning a kind of unity behind 
the variety of the various philosophical systems, each being 
regarded as a step towards the highest and final truth. 
He certainly helps us to understand how it came to pass 
that the followers of systems which to our mind seem 
directly opposed to each other on very important points, 
managed to kefep peace with each other and with the Veda, 
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the highest authority in all matters religious, philosophical 
and moral. The idea that the largely accepted interpre- 
tation of the Ved&nta-Sdtras by /Samkara was a perversion 
of the Veda and of B&dar&y aria’s Shtras, not much better 
than Buddhism, nay that Buddhism was the work of 
Vishnu, intended for the destruction of unbelievers, is very 
extraordinary, and evidently of late origin. Nay, nothing 
seems to me to show better that these Pur&nas, in the form 
in which we possess them, are of recent origin, and certainly 
not the outcome of a period previous to the Renaissance of 
Sanskrit literature, than passages like those quoted by Vigf- 
/i&na-Bhikshu, representing the gods of the modem Hindu 

n theon as interfering with the ancient philosophy of 
ia, and propounding views which they know to be erro- 
neous with the intention of deceiving mankind. Whatever 
the age of our philosophical Sfltras may be, and some of 
them, in the form in which we possess them, are certainly 
more modem than our Pur4nas,yet the tradition or Param- 
parll which they represent must be much older; and in 
trying to enter into the spirit of the Six Systems, we must 
implicitly trust to their guidance, without allowing our- 
selves to be disturbed by the fancies of later sects. 
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ABDAYASES, nephew of K. Gon- 
daphoreS) found on Iiido-Par- 
^ thian coins, 63. 

Abhassara, spirits, 17. 

Abh&va, 377, 448. 

— not-being, 203, 393. 
Abhibuddhis, the live, 265. 
Abhyasa, 338. 

Absorption, no part of tho Yoga 
system, 310. 

Actions, Karma n, 442. 
Adhibhautika, pain from other 
^ living beings, 275, 367. 
Adhidaivika, pain from divine 
agents, 275, 367. 
Adhik^Lra-vidhis, 200. 

Adhy&tma, Adhibhuta, and Adhi- 
^ daivata, 264. 

Adhyatmika, pain from the body, 
a 74 » 367- 

^dhyavas&ya, determination, 173. 
Adi-purusha, the First Self, 329. 

— a first Purusha, 331. 

Aditiy identified with sky and air, 
the gods, &c., 40, 

Adityas, seven in number, 38. 

— later raised to twelve, 39. 
Adrish^a or Apfiiwa, 277. 

doubtful meaning of, 78. 
Agama,^used by Patangrali instead 
of Aptavakana, 337. 

Agr&taaatru and BAlAki, 13, 27. 

— K. of Kaai, son of Vaidehi, 

33 

Aghora,.not terrible, 351. 

Agrita Keaakambali, teacher inen- 
^ tioned in Buddhist annals, 89. 
Agrivaka, Goaali originally an, 89. 
Agfivakos, 240. 

AgfiSAnavAda, Agnosticism, 19. 

Agni as Indra and Savitrt, 40. 
AhamkAra, subjectivation, 249, 250, 
283. 


AhamkAra, a cosmic power, 250. 

— modifications of the, 250. 

— mental act, 250. 

— of three kinds, 264. 

— the cause of creation, 283. 

— personal feelings, 426. 

Aisvaryas, or superhuman powers, 

226. 

Aitihya, tradition, 395, 429. 

AkAsa, fifth cdement, vehicle of 
^ sound, 383, 386, 400, 443. 
AkhyAyikas, or stories, 225, 243. 

— absent in the Tattva-samAsa and 

the KArikAs, 243. 

— reappear in the SAmkhya-Sutras, 

343 - 

Afcit, matter, 187. 

Akntis, species, 252, 398. 

Aksha, organ, 252. 

AkshapAda and Kaitada, 454. 

AlAra KalAma, 20. 

Alberuni, 222. 

Alexander and Indian philosophy, 
386. 

Alexandria, known as Alasando, 
saec. Ill, 63. 

— Brahmans did not borrow ideas 

from, 150. 

— did BrAhmans come to ? 399. 

— Logos-idea, no antecedenls of it 

in Greek philosophy, 56. 
Alimga, i. e. Prakrit!, 341 n. 
American Indians, their sweating 
processes, 312. 

AmudAa, not stupid, 251. 

Ananda, or bliss in the highest 
Brahman, 372. 
AnArabhyAdhtta, 201. 
AnAthapindika, 25. 

Aniruddha, 188. 

Ann'ta, unreal written letters, 92. 
AntAnantikas, x8. 

Anugraha-sarga, 271. 
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Anum&na, or inference, 145, 974} 
374. 379 » 448- 

— applied by B&dar^yana to Smn’ti, 

tradition, 147. 

— for others, 431. 

Anus, or atoms, 426, 440, 445, 446. 
Anusaya, ArUage^ 177. 

Anuar&vika, revealed, 338. 
AnuttamAmbhAsikA 
Anvaya>vyatireki, 436. 
Anvikshiki,old name of philosophy, 
76 n. * 

— bifurcation of the old system of, 

363. 

Anyatva, 971. 

AparA, lower knowledge, 164. 
Apara-vairAgya, lower impassive- 
ness, 45a. 

Apaurusheyatva, non-human origin 
of the Vedas, 207. 

Apavarga, or final beatitude, 373, 
378, 385, 4 ai, 434- 

— bliss of the NyAya, 37a. 
Apotheosis, 279. 

Application, IJpanaya, 439. 
ApramodA, 969. 

ApramodamAna, 269. 

ApramuditA, 269. 

Aprasfita, not produced, 245. 
Apratiyogitva, 437. 

Apta, not to be translated by aptus^ 
146. 

explanation of, 274. 

Aptavakana, the true word, 232, 
38a. 

Apta-vakana, 274. 

Aptopadeaa Aptavakana, 145, 395. 
Apurva-principle, an. 

-j- miraculous, 211. 

ArAda, teacher of SAmkhya-philo- 
^ sophy, 238. 

Arambha-vAda, theory of atomic 
agglomeration, 8z. 

Aranyakas, distinction of parts of, 
into Upanishads and VedAntas, 
84 n. 

Arasya, 969. 

ArkAk, the, 119. 

ArtabhAga, za. 

Artha, objects of the senses, 163. 
ArtliApatti, assumption, 395. 
ArthavAdas, glosses, 209. 

Asakti, weakness, 269. 


AsAnta, not* pleasurable, 351. 
Asat-kAryavAda, peculiar to NyAya 
and Vaiscshika^ 1 59. 
Asatpramuditam, 269. 

Asaya, Anlage, 320. 

Asiddhis and Siddhis, 969. 
Asmarathya, referred to by BAda* 
rAyana, 9Z. 

AsmitA, different from AhamkAra, 
34a n. 

Asoka, King, 263 b. c., 26. 

Asrama, not found in the classical 
^ Upanishads, 936. 

Asramas of the Buddhists, only 
two, Grthins and Bhikkhus, 
^ 336. 

Asramas, stations in life, loz. 
Asramin in the Haiti Ay. Up., 936. 
Assertion, Pratisrfia, 43a. 

Astitva, reality, 271. 

AsumarikikA, 2^. 

Asunetra, 269. 

AsupAra, 269. 

Asura, name given to Tvasli/W, and 
to his son Visvaifipa, 44. 

Asuri, 295. 

AusutAra, 269. 

Asvaghosha's Buddha-karita, first 
cent. A. z>., 937. 


Aavala, zi. 

AsvalAyana Grthya-Sfitras, 939. 
Asvapati Kaikeya, 14. 

AtAra, 269. 

AtAratAra, 969. 

Atheism of Ffirva-MimAmsA, the 
supposed, 2x0. 

— of Kapils, 302. 

— attributed to the Vaiseshika and 

NyAya and Pfirva-HimAmsAj 

, 337- 

AtivAhika-sarira formed of eighteen 
elements, 30Z. 
AtmA-anAtma-viveka, 985. 
AtmadarsanayogyatA, fitness for 
beholding the Self, 357. 
Atman, taught by Kshatriyas, Z4. 

— importance of the word, 70. 

— etymology of, 71. 

— — breath in Veda, the life, Soul, 


7i‘ 

— the ziame of the highest person. 


73. . 

— and Purusha, 977, 985. 
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jltman» not cognitive, 330. 

Atom, invisible! sixth part of a 
mote, 447. 

Atoms, Greek origin of theoiy of, 
446. 

Atreya, referred to by BAdar 4 yana, 

91 . 

Atushd and Tushd, 269. 
Atyant&bh&vat 437. 

Audulomi, referred to by B&daril* 
yana. 91. 

Av&pa, 202. 

Avayavas, or Premisses, i. e. the 
members of a syllogism, 382, 

385. 

Avidy 4 , history of, 161. 

— changed to a iSakti or jotentia 

of Brahman, 168. 

— not to be accounted for, 172. 

— applied to Kant*s intuitions of 

sense and his categories, 173. 

— and Mithy^^ilana, 185. 

— Nescience, 268, 284, 285, 378, 

386. 

— an actual power, Sakti, 280. 

— origin of, 289. 

Avl^a, not having a seed, 342. 
Avin&bh&va, Not - without - being, 
377 * 

Aviruddhakos, 240. 

Avisesha, subtle elements, 341 n. 
Avivek^ 285, 367. 

Avividishk, carelessness, 266. 
Avrishti, a 6 g, 

Avyakta, 188, 246, 341 n., 372. 

— producing, Prasuta, 245. 

— doubtful meaning of, 78. 

— chaos, 245. 

Awake, state of being, 174. 
Ayur-veda, 413. 

BABAKA PRAvAHANT, signi- 
ficative name, 208. 

Babylonian hymns, more modern 
in thought than those of Rig- 
veda, 34* 

B&darkyana, author of one of the 
Mim&ms&s, 85. 116, 120, 371. 

— quotes Gaimini, 91, 198. 

— identified with VyAsa, 1 13. 
BAdari, referred to by BAdarAyana, 

91- 

Bahutva, a^u 


BA)ia knows KApilas, KAnAdas, 241.. 
BAna*8 Harsha/i^rita, 600 ▲. n., 241. 
Bandha, bondage, 272. 

Bandhas, or bindings, 349. 

BAnte, Buddhist title, 16. 
BArhaspatyam, studied by Buddha, 

97. 

Bathing, (gi’aduating) the pupil, 
205. 

Berkeley, 194. 

BhadrAsana, 349. 

BhAgavatas, followers of Krishaa, 


31 - 

Bhartnhari, date of death, 650 jl d.. 


90 » 339 - 

— refers to the Darsanas, 90. 
Bha^a, 404. 

Bhava, the real world, the cause 
of SamAdhi, 343. 

Bhikkhu, name of, 236. 
BhikshAkAryA, or begging, 236. 

— and BhaikshakaryA, 236. 
Bhikshu- Sutras, loss of, referred to 

by BhAskarAkAiya, 86. 

PAraaaiya, the author, 97, 

117. 

same as YedAnta-Sfitras, 117. 

Bhikshus, mendicants, 24, 31. 
Bhur, 150. 

Bhuta-sarga, 272. 

BhutAdi, 249, 250. 

Bhfitatman, elementary Atman, 
261. 

BimbisAra, 16, 27. 

Boar -legend that it brought forth 
the earth, allusions in BrAh- 
manas, 73. 

Bodda, name found among followers 
of Mani, 64. 

Boddo (on coins), name of Buddha, 


27. 

BodhAyana, 117. 230. 

Body, a subtle and a gross, 300. 

— Sarlra, 416, 

— is it the same at Atman, 416. 
BrahmA, creator, 18. 

— called VAsudeva, 188. 
Brahmadatta, t6. 
Brahma-gAla-sutta, 16, 17, 21. 
BrahmAn, various meanings of, 52. 

— identified with speech, 65. 

— is the sun, 142. 

— is Manas, 142. 
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Brahman is food, 143. 

— is Vi^^na, 143. 

— as the Word, the first creation 

of divine thought, 145, 149, 150, 
397- 

— or VAfc or Bn‘h, eternal, 150. 

— is everything, 17a. 

— as the Kantian Ding an sich, 

17a. 

is the world, aSo. 

— may become to us Brahm4, 281. 

— of the YedAnta, 385. 

— is AnirvaA:aniya,undefinable,288. 
Br&hmana, a social title, 17. 
Br&hmanas consist of Vidhis, in- 
junctions and Arthav^das, 
glosses, aoo. 

Brahmans, two, Saguna and Nir- 
guna, 168. 

Brth, parallel form of Vr/dh, 54. 

— ~ to grow, c. p. Latin verbum 

and German tror/, 55. 

— speech, 397. 

Brihaspati, synonymous with Vti- 
A-aspati, lord of speech, 54, 99, 
397- 

— Sfitras, lost, 86. 

— philosophy, the, 94. 

— Laukya, 94. 

— Angirasa, 94. 

Budh, means to awake, 283. 
Buddha, a Kshatriya, 10. 

—guru, identified with Pythagoras, 
60. 

•— works studied by, 96. 

— did not borrow from Kapila, 103. 

— subjects known to, 115. 

— borrowed from Kapila no evi- 

dence that, or vice versa, 297. 

— later than the classical XJpani- 

shads, 314. 

— declared against Yoga tortures, 

Buddha-karita, the, 237. 

Buddha's mother, name of, 93. 

— denial of an Atman or Brahman, 

316* 

Buddhi, intellect, 246, 376, 383. 

— or Mahat, in a cosmic sense, 

346. 

— the lighting up of PrakWti, a8a. 

— of tlie Nyftya different from that 

of the Skmkhyas, 418. 


Buddhtndriyas, five, 251. 
Buddhism, subsequent to Upani- 
shads, 336. 

— in Tibet, eighth century a. d., 

439- 

Buddhist-Suttas, reduced to writing 
in the first century b.c., 338. 
Buddhists support Asat-kliryav&da, 
159 * 

— derive the real from the unreal, 

303. 

— paid little attention to the two 

Mimami-as, 365. 

— deny pre^ent time, 393. 

Butta (fh*8t Greek mention of 
Buddha by Clement of Alexan- 
dria), 37. 


CALF, the new-born year, 51 n. 
Case, five members of a (Adhi- 
karana), 204. 

Caste, Portug. cas(a, 9. 

Castes, origin of, in India, 9, 10. 
Categories of the Ny&ya, 44a 
Causal state of Brahman, 188. 
Causation, chain of, 378. 

Cause and effect, Ved&ntist theory 
of, 155- 

with them are the same thing, 

seen from different points, 155. 
Causes, are intimate, non -intimate, 
and instrumental, 443. 
Chronology of thought, lao. 
Cleanthes and Boethius, 333. 
Clement of Alexandria, 37. 

knows name of Butta, 37, 63^ 

Coining money. 61. 

Colebrooke on the Gunas, 363. 
Commrison, Upamilna, 38a. 
Concdusion, Nigamana, 43a. 
Conditions, Upiidliis, of forming 
a Vyftpti, or universal rule, 
434* 

Con-scieniia, Sam-vid, 359. 
Consideration, Pariimarsa, 430. 
Creation, or causation, 155. 

— the result of Nescience, 154. 

— proceeds from Brahman, 155, 

157- 

— caused by Mfty& or Avldyk, 19a. 
Cripple who could not walk, and 

cripple who could not see, 303. , 
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DAKSHA, force, one meaning of 
Brahman, 70. 

Dakahind.-bandha, bondage, 234. 

— gifts to priests, 27a. 

Damascius says Br&hmaus lived at 

Alexandria saec. V, 62. 

Band^sana, 349. 

Daraanas, or systems, the six all 
orthodox, 288, 439. 

Death, state of, 174. 

Deity, existence of a, 42a. 

Deussen, Professor, theory of evo- 
lution of Word and Brahman, 
70. 

Deva, supreme, never asserted by 
Kapila, 302. 

Devadhammikas, 240. 

— worshippers of the Deva.s, 241. 

Devas, thirty-three in number*, ac- 
cording to Rig-veda and Avesta, 
difficulty of filling up this 
number, 38. 

Devaykna, path of the gods, 176. 

Devotion to the Iiord, one of many 
expedients, 319. 

Dharma, duty, 199, 440. 

Dharmakirtti, seventh century, 364, 
439 - 

Dharmamegha, cloud of virtue, 
357 - 

Dharmarakshita, a sage, 439* 

Dharmottara, ninth century, de- 
fended Dharmakirtti, 365. 

Dhfitri, maker, name given to the 
one god, 47. 

Dhishana (Brihaspati), 457. 

Dhriti, energy, 266. 

Dhy&nas (G/u\na), four, 20. 

Dtgn&ga, the logician, 364. 

Dlgn&ga*s writings lost, 365 n. 

— Nyftya-samuA:A;aya, a Tibetan 
translation of, 365 n. 

Dipamkara tSri^&na, 439. 

Distinction of good and evil, 180. 

Div&kara, a sage, 600 a. d., 30. 

Divine thinker, every word an act 
of a, 150. 

Divyadilsa Datta, living Vedkntist, 
i55» 165. 

Dosha, faults, 421. 

Dreaming, state of, 174. 

Drishtem, what is seen, 274. 

Dnsh^nta, example, 385. 

H 


Drumstick and drum together con- 
vey, even to the dea^ the idea 
of sound, 380. 

Dual gods, two or three gods work- 
ing together, tendency towards 
unity among the gods, 40. 
Du/ikha, pain, 274, 367, 421. 
Du^khanta, or Nirvana, 108, 370. 

EFFECT, an, only a new manifesta- 
tion, dogma characteristic of 
the Samkhya, 158. 

Ek&grat^, concentration, 357. 
Emancipation, Apavarga, 425. 
Eschatology, 175. 

Esse is percipi or percipere, 291. 
Eternal punishment, 276. 
Evolution, Parinama, 280. 

— of works, the independent, 331. 
Exercises, Abhy^sa, 338. 
Exposition, five-mem bered form of, 

432 - 

FABLES in the Sutras, 305. 
Fa-hian visits India, 399-414 a. d., 
27 - 

Fancy chiefly due to words, 337. 
Fetishism or Totemism, did they 
precede the Aryan theogony? 

36 

Fifth element, called uKar-ovufjtarovj 
386. 

First and last inference, Vita, or 
straightforward, 382. 

Fivefold division of the vital spirit, 
174. 

Four or five elements, the, 99. 

— states, the, 1 74. 

— Pram^rtas, according to Gotama, 

374 - 

Freedom from passions, Vairdgya, 

338 

— or beatitude depends on pJiilo- 

sophy, 391. 

Frog- wife, the, 316. 

GAIMINI, author of one of the 
Mimkmsas, 85, 371. 

— referred to by B&darkyana, 91, 

198. 

— his work atheistic, 457. 

— and Vyasa, 454. 

— Sutras, contents of, 200. 

h 
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Gaina literaiure, 438, 439. 

OninaSf in white robes, 31. 

Oalpa, sophistical wrangling, 389. 
Gamgesa Up 4 dhy&ya, fourteenth 
century, 366. 

< 7 anaka, king of MithiU, the Vide- 
ha, 11-13, a?. 

Ganganatha Jha, of Bombay, 318. 
Gkrgi y&kaknavl, ii. 

OktU kith and caste, 9. 

— birth or genus, a tranaitio in 

oKerum genus, sSg. 

— futility, 389. 

Gatilakas, 241. 

Gaudap^da, date of, 223. 
Gauri-Samkar, Mount, 184. 

Ghora, fearful, 253. 

(rinabhadra, eighth century, 438. 
ti^ivanmukti, 180, 360. 

G^nayoga, 31 1, 347. 

Gfi&tiputra, teacher mentioned in 

Buddhist annals, the Nirgran- 
tha, founder of Gainism, 89. 
Gnomina, nomina, 376. 

God in the beginning created 
names and forms of things, 
398 - 

Gods of the Yedic people, the 
agents postulated behind the 
great phenomena of nature, 36. 
Gondaphoros, king, authenticated 
as Gondophares, 63* 

GOrres on Sk. terms retained by 
the Greeks, 386. 

Gosha-Safngba, from Bactria, 440. 
Gos&liputra, tocher mentioned in 
Buddhist Annals, 89. 

Gotama and Kaaftda, philosophies 
of, 80. 

Gotamakas, 240. 

Greek accounts of India, 26, 386. 
Gunas, constituents of nature, iii. 

— the three, iii, ai6, 255, 256, 

262, 263, 357, 

— as Dravy&ni, matter, 263. 

— equilibrium of the three, 263. 

— of Prakriti, 341 n. 

— not qualiti^ but substantial, 

357 - 

Oyotish/oma saeriltce, 209. 

HAMMEB OF FOLLY, Hohamud- 
garsf jBi 


Haribhadra, hts Sha/darsana-sam- 
ukkaya-sutram, 438. 

— died, 528 A. D., 439. 

Haribara, 256, 313. 

Harsha, King, 600 a. n., 27. 

— history of, by Bkna, 30. 

— court of, 365. 

Hafka, or Kriyft-yoga, 344, 345, 

Head, forfeited in disputatious, 13. 

Heart, seat of consciousness, 356. 

HegeFs thesis, antithesis, and syn- 
thesis, 263. 

Henotheism phase in which God 
is addressed as if the only god 
in existence, with forgetfulness 
of all others, 40. 

Herbart's SelhsterhaUung des Bealen, 
159 - 

— philosophy, 174, 

Hetv&bh&sas^ specious arguments, 

four kinds, 389. 

Hiouen-thsang, Buddhist pilgrim, 
visits India, 629-645 a.d., 27. 

— did not translate the Yaiseshika- 

Sdtras by Kan&da, 242. 

Hiranyagarbha, 256, 313. 

Holenmerian theory of Plotinus 
and Henry More, 173. 

Homoiousia, 321. 

Human souls reborn in animal and 
vegetable bodies (in Upani- 
shads), 105. 

Hume's view of causality, 159. 

Hyades, stars marking time of 
rain, 37. 

Hylobioi, forest-dwellers, 27. 

Hymn to the Unknown God, 46. 

Hymns, adaptations of, aoi. 

Hypnotic states, how pi^uced, 365. 

Hypnotism, 349. 

ICHNEUMON AND SNAKE, 380. 

Idealism, is S&mkhya ? 29$, 

Identity, Skbh&vyam, X77. 

Idolatry, a necesimy of our nainre, 
165. 

Ignorance, or MithyAipjlkna, 391. 

Immortality of the soul, X05. 

India, a nation of philosophers, 7. 
early philosophem in, 8, 

Indian coinage, 6a 

— leaven in our thoughts, 385. 

— philosophy, books on, 368, 3^ 
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Indian logic, 390. 

Individual soul is Brahman, not 
vice versa, 154. 

Indra, the rainer, 35. 

Indriya^raya, subjugation of senses, 
357- 

Indriyas, five senses, 163, 415. 

— sense, 17^ 

Indu, the rain, 35 
Inference, Anum&na, 379. 

— three kinds of, 379, 38a. 

— Smrtti, 397. 

Instance, Ud&harana, 43a. 
Inward-turned thought, Pratyak- 

ketanfi, 333. 

Isvara exists phenomenally only, 
170, 

the Lord, x88. 

— Krishna, 334. 

— or personal Lord, denial of, not 

in the original Skmkhya, 330. 

— above all Purushas, 330. 

— a Purusha, 330. 

~ one of many souls, 335, 344. 

— perception of the, 337, 338, 

— a maker, a Sat-kara, 338. 
tavaras, not many, 331. 

«TATI, of Asvaparanta, 440. 

KAIVALYA, aloneuess, 345, 356, 

359, 370, 373 
Kaivalya-p&da, 334. 

— means isolation of the soul, 334. 
Kaivalya, 347, 359. 

Kaiyafa, 404. 

JTakrapravartana, the turning of 
the wheel, 34. 

Kakuda K&tykyana, teacher men- 
tioned in Buddhist annals, 
89. 

Kalanos (Kalykna) gymnosophist, 
386. 

Kklidksa, alludes to the logician 
Dlgxi&ga, 364. 

Kankda, 36a, 37a, 440. 

Aandrak&nta Tarkklahkkra, author 
of Sanskrit treatise, 87 n« 
Kanlshka, King, 85-X06 a. i>., 440. 

his Great Council, under 

Vasumitra and Pfimaka, 440* 
JCan*ti, not a good Chinese scholar, 
aaa. 

H 


Kapila and Patailgrali, 307. 

— and Buddha, existence side by 

side of their systems, 316. 

— appeals to the Veda, 336. 

— his atheism, 30a. 

— did Buddha borrow from ? 

340. 

— did not borrow from Buddha, 

103. 

Siitras, age of, sao, 364. 

— revived the S4mkhya, 343 n. 

— -vkstu or vILstu, birthplace of 

Buddha, 338. 

EApya PAta^ikala, 307 n. 

Karana and SArana, difference be- 
tween, 353, 443. 

KkraMavasth^ causal state of Brah- 
man, 109, 188. 

Karikh, 375, 306. 

Karman, 109. 

— or deed, 171, 440. 

— theory of, 330, 371. 

Karm^tmans, 350, 367. 

Karmayoga, 311. 

Karmayonis, five, 366. 
Karmendriyas, five, 353. 
Karshndyini, referred to by Bddar4- 

yana, 91. 

Akrva, synonym of Buddha, 99. 
A^rv&ka, 99. 

— system, 457. 

Akrvkkas admitted but one source 
of knowledge, 143. 

— sensualists, 86. 
Ktrya-k^rankbheda, the non-differ- 
ence, or substantial identity, 
of cause and effect, 156. 

K&ryesvara, 456. 

K&sakritsna, referred to by Badarft- 
yana, 91. 

hAsawara of Japan, died, 333. 
K&tantrakkkandakprakriyk, modern 
Sanskrit treatise in Sdtras, 87 n« 
K&fkaka, author of the, 308. 
Kauthuma, author cff the, 308. 
Aeshffk, gesture, 396, 439. 
Kevalknvay^ 436. 

Kevala-vyatireki, 4361 
JTkala, quibbling, 38^ 

Khykti, discrimination, 348. 

Alnvat bridge, had antecedents in 
the Ye^ 88* 

Kit, Supreme Sj^t, 187* 

h a 
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A^itta, 336, 

— work of the Manas^ 359- 
Klamaths, a K. American race, 

their view of creation, 63. 
Knowledge alone leads to Moksha, 
166. 

— true, or Samyagdarsana, 179. ^ 

— arises from conjunction of At- 

man with Manas, 419. 

— not eternal, 421. 

— of ideas, not things, 426. 

— characteribtic feature of Self, 

428. 

Kramamukti, slow advance towards 
freedom, 164, 

Krishna, the hero of the Bhagavad- 
git^, of Kshatriya origin, 30. 

— similarity of name with Christos, 

61. 

— Dvaip&yana, name for Badara- 

yana, 117. 

Knttikas, the time for mowing, no 
star- worship in India, 37. 
Kriy&phalas, the four, 206. 
Kriykyoga, 347, 349. 

— working Yoga, 345. 
Krypto-buddhists, 306. 

Kshatriyas, as philosophers, 8. 
Kumarila Bhaiia, 210. 

Kusuruvinda Auddalaki, 208. 


LAKSHAJYA, secondary applica- 
tion of a word, 177. 

Language, thoughts on, 396, 397, 
402. 

Lauk&yatika, 94. 

Lauk&yatikas, materialists, 86. 

liOtters, idea of, elaborated by the 
Hindus before they knew the 
Semitic alphabet, 403. 

— have no raison d'etre, 407. 

Limgamktra, i.e. Buddhi, 341 n. 

Logic, 375. 

Logos, the result of Avidy&, 183. 

— or Sophia, 399. 

Lokliyata, used by Buddhists for 
philosophy in general, 99. 

— or world-wide system, 99. 

— atheistic, 276, 276 n. 

LokAyatikas, atheists, 31. 

— or Lauk&yatikas, heretics, 98. 

LokAyita system, 439. 


MADHAVA'S account of NyAya, 
377 - 

Madhusuditna, 80, 450. 

MAdhyamika Vntti by ATandra 
Kirtti, 366. 

Madras, the, 209. 

MAgandikas, 240. 

MahAbhArata, as a law-book, 30. 
MahAbhutas, 252. 

Mahat is not Phenician Mot, 259. 
MaitrAyana Upanishad, 112. 

Manas, central organ of perception, 
163, 292. 

— mind, 173, 252, 367, 416. 

— brain, 292. 

— point of attention, 292. 

— a mere instrument, 292. 

— is cognitive, 330. 

— different from Buddhi, 336. 

— or mind, as Anu or atom, 3S3, 

384. 421- 

— as nitya, eternal, 384. 

— eternal and numerous, 384. 

— many manifestations of, 418. 

— ninth and last of the Dravyas, 

445 * 

Manifestation or Intuition, 143. 
Manu, 307. 

Maruts, eleven, help to make up 
the thirty-three Devas, 39. 
Maurya, name of, doubtful, 119. 

M. M.’s Indian Logic, 368. 

MAyA, or MAyAdevi, name of Bud- 
dha’s mother, 93. 

— not mentioned in the old Upani- 

shads, 93. 

— illusion, 157, 162, 185, 280, 281. 

— sometimes called Sawvnti, 367. 

— doctrine, a disguised Buddhism, 

457 - 

Meaning of a word, the, is that 
which it chiefly aims at, 453. 
Meditation with or without an 
object, 341. 

— BhAvanA, 342. 

Megasthenes, description by, 305 
B. 0., 26. 

Memory, 419. 

Menandros, Greek king, converses 
with Buddhist philosophora 

63- 

Meru, 274. 

Metaphors, 195. 
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Metempsychosis, Sams&ra, T04. 

Milinda (Menander) and Nagasema, 
dialogues, importance of, 63. 

Mim&ms&, quoted in Upanishads, 5. 

— use of, in Upanishads, 84. 

— method, 309. 

Mimftmsfts, two, 308, 371. 

Ny&ya and Vaiseshika, 590. 

Mim&msaka, Darsana, referred to 
by Bhartnhari, 90. 

Mim&msakas require Sabda to be 
eternal, 400. 

— maintained the superhuman 

origin of the Vedas, 207. 

Mind, relation to language, 67. 

— dispute with speech, 69. 

— for Manas, 336, 383. 

— modified by objects perceived, 

345 - 

Miracles, 353. 

Misdeos, name for Vasu Beva on 
Indo-Parthian coins, 63. 

Mnemonic literature in India, 3, 
92, 204. 

of India, reduced to writing, 

1 18. 

Moksha, highest aim of Kapila, 
273 - 

Mokshadeva, or Master of the Tripi- 
faka, Sanskrit name of Hiouen> 
thsang, 39. 

Mokshadharma, 455. 

Monotheism, Monism, tendencies 
working together produce idea 
of supreme personality, 41. 

Morality depends on prescriptive 
sacra or on Samaya, 390. 

More, Henry, Holeiimeriau theory 
ofy 173. 

MOdlia, stupid, 353. 

Mudrils, 349. 

Mukhya-Pr&na, 163, 174. 

— vital spirit, as first Upadhi, 163. 
the vital spirit, 301. 

MulikUrthas, 370. 

Mundas&vakas, 340. 

Mdrdhanya NAdi, capital vein, 176. 

NACHEINANDER AND NEBEN- 
EINANBER, 335. 

NilgAr^una, author of the MAdhya- 
mika- 80 tras, 366, 396. 

— first century a. n., 366. 


NaishfAika, 32. 

NaiyAyika derives what is not yet 
from what is, 303. 

NaiyAyikas believe in God as a 
Creator, 31. 

— hold the Veda to be non-eternal, 

33a. 

NamadhA, name-giver, name given 
to the one God, 47. 

Namadheya, technical name of 
each sacrifice, 200. 

Namarupa, 157. 

— correspond to the Greek Logoi, 

157 - 

NArayana is Brahman, 142. 
Nasadiya hymn, 49. 

NAstika, heretics, 98, 279. 

— or AArvAka system, 99. 
Nata-Siitras, SilAlin author of, 97. 
Nebeneinander, truer key to growth 

of philosophical ideas than the 
Nacheinander, 74. 

Nescience, cosmical, 154. 

Newtons system, and Darwin’s 
theory of evolution, 326. 
Niebuhr’s derivation of Indian 
philosophy from Greece, 387. 
Niganf/tas, 240, 241. 

NigrahasthAna, unfitness for dis« 
cussion, 389- 

NiranuinAna, 249, 250, 268. 
Niratisaya, nonplus tdlraf 322. 
NirAtman {selhsUos), 262. 

Nirnaya, ascertainment, 388. 
Nirodha, restraint, 336. 

NirvAna, 296, 360, 373. 

— also NirvataA, 373. 

— not a technical term in PAw ini’s 

time, 373. 

— the blowing out of passions, 373. 
^ or Du 7 ikhAnta, 108. 

Nirvikalpa, one kind of Pratyaksha, 

144 - 

NirvitarkA, 346. 

Northern Kurus, 374. 

Notion, Anubhava, 383. 

NyAsa, writing (VyAsa?), Xi8. 
NyAya-Sfitras, 83. 

— not found in Upanislmds, 84. 

— modern, confined to PramAna, 

391 - 

— later books of the, 391. 
NyAya-mAlA-vistara, 301. 
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Ny&ya and Vai«esLika represent 
Self endowed with qualities, 

asa 

a first step towards truth, 

a88, 308. 

systems, 331, 36a, 37a, 

relation between, 36a. 

books on, 369. 

Ny&ya-philosophy, history of, 363, 
369. 

— also applicable to the Fhrva- 

Mim&ms 4 , 369. 

— studied first century a. n., 396 n. 
Nyaya on Sphofa, 413. 

— recognised the Veda, 417. 

— calls Yoga to its aid, 437. 

OM, 32a. 

— contraction of Ayam, 323. 
Organic body, the, 163. 

PADAnI, appliances, 252. 
Pad^rtha, not categories, 76, 375. 

— the meaning of the word, 376. 
Padftrthas of Kan^da, the five, 

77 - 

— {omnR scilnle)^ 363, 

Padma>Purdna, 456. 

Padma Sambhava, 439. 

Padmdsana. 348. 

Pain, nature of, 276, 

— meaning of, 297. 

Paksha, or member of a Vyfipti, 
430 - 

— or i&rminm minor, 430. 
PakshilasTkmin, 365. 

Palm-leaves pierced, 421. 

P&nini, lost Sfitras Imown to, 97. 
P^nini’s principle as to letters 

forming a word, 404. 
Pafikadaai,.2i5. 

— author of the, quotes the M&dh- 

yamikas, 366. 

PMkaratra, account of system in 
Prasthftna Bheda, 81. 
Pafikarfttras, 31. 

Pafikaaikha, philosopher referred to 
in Sftmkhya-Sfitras, 90, 295. 
Pantaenus in India, one of the 
teachers of Clement, 62. 

Park, higher knowledge, 164. 
Parables, Buddhist love of teaching 
by, 306. 


Park gati, the highest goal, 24 . 
Parnma-tsvara, highest Lord, 334. 
Paramartha, a law teacher, a. i>. 

557-589, 334 * 

Paramarthika, real, 367. 
Paramatman is lavara, but tsvara 
is not Paramatman, 424. 
Parampara, tradition, as handed 
down orally, 74. 

— mnemonic literature, 218. 

— of the Brahmans, 306. 

Paraaara, 455. 

Paraaarya (Vyasa), author of Bhik- 
shu-Sfitras, 97, 117, 

Paravada, controversies, 225. 
Paravairagya, higher impassive- 
ness, 452. 

Paribhagrakas, 241. 

Parikshit, old King, 12. 

Parinama, evolution, 185, 280. 
Parinama-vada, theory of evolution, 
81. 

Parivragraka, or Bhikshu, 24. 

— an itinerant friar, 24. 

— (mendicants), 31. 

Paaupata, account of system in 
Prasthana Bheda, 81. 
Pa^liputra, Buddhist Council at, 
276 B.O., 25. 

Pata%a 1 i, author of Yoga-Sutras, 
and Pata%ali, author of the 
Mahabhashya, 118. 

— the grammarian, age of, 119. 

— by no means settled, 119. 

— second century b. 0., 220. 

— the philosopher may be the 

same as the grammarian, 313. 

— called Phanin, or 8esha, 313. 

— date of, only constructive, 314. 

— called a portion of Sankarshana 

or Ananta, 314. 

— his theistic Samkhya-philosophy, 

318. 

Pafikka Samuppada, 378. 
Perception, Pratyaksha, 379. 

— contact of sense with its object, 

393. 

— contact of the senses and mind, 

39a. 

— contact ofmind and the Self, 392. 

— Sruti, 397. 

Perceptions, always perceived as 
perceptions of something, 161. 
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Pessimism^ to6. 

Phala^ rewards, 491, 425. 
Phanibhartn’) 314. 

Phanin, name for Pata%ali, 313, 

314- 

Phenomenal and fictitious, differ- 
ence between, 185. 

Philosophical ideas, common, 104. 

— systems, parallel development 

of, 335. 

— sects at the time of Buddha, 240. 
Philosophies and Sutras, relative 

age of, 219. 

Philosophy, different ways of study- 
ing, 182. 

Pin run through sheets of a MS. 
seems simultaneous, but is 
successive, 393. 

Pitn’y&na, path of the fathers, 176. 
Pleiades, the return of calmer 
weather, 37. 

Plotinus, Holenmerian theory of, 
173 - 

Postures, YogAngas, 347. 

— and tortures, 355. 

Prabh&kara, commentator on the 

Mimd.ms&, 210. 

— - a Mimftmsaka, 429. 

Practical life (Vyavah&ra), 294. 

— purposes (Vyavaharkrtham), 160. 
Pradhkna, Prakriti, 269, 315, 341 n. 
Pradyumna, 188. 

Pragfftpati, supreme god, 42. 

attains more personal char- 
acter, 45. 

— called Visva, &c., 260. 

— tradition from, 307. 

Prft^a, or ^iva, individual soul, 
216, 260, 346. 

Prakaranasama, arguments telling 
on both sides, 388. 

Prft/r!, previous, 197. 
Prak^/ianna-Bauddhas, 306. 
Praknti, nature, potential matter, 

157- 

— not the author of creation, 158. 

— wi’ongly translated by nature, 

158. 

— nature, known as M&y& (magic), 

169. 

— or Urstoff, 289. 

— is not at work when not perceived 

by a Purusha, 98a. 


Praknti, different from nature, 
(pvffiSf 290. 

— Prak&sa, or light, 291. 

— first wakened to life by disturb- 

ance of its three constituents, 
291. 

— in all her disguises, Purusha and 

the dancer, 295. 
Praknti-purusha-viveka, 285. 

Praknti lay a, 248. 

— absorbed in Prakn'ti, 342, 343. 
Prakrttis, eight, 290. 

Praknti’s unselfishness, 299. 

Pralaya, the idea of, recent, 1 10. 
Pralayas, absorptions of the whole 

world, 109. 

Pramana, only one admitted by the 
Lokdyatas, 99. 

— instrument of measuring, 143. 
Pramana, 374, 378. 
Pramana-samu/r^aya, the Tibetan 

version, 396. 

Pramknas, 143. 

— three essential, 144. 

— the three go back to one, 
145 - 

— authoritative sources of know- 

ledge, 202. 

— of Oaimini, 202. 

— three, 273, 274. 

— eight, 395. 

— in different Philosophical 

Schools, 428. 

Prameyn, 3'74, 375, 383. 

Prameyas, objects of knowledge, 
39a, 415, 431 . 

Pr&na « breath, 47. 

Pi*&na8, vital spirits, 173. 

Pranava, 32a. 

— the inner guide, 335. 
Pr&nAy&mas, 344, 347. 

Prasena^rit, 27. 

PrasthUna-bheda, treatise on pliilo* 
sophical literature, 75. 
Pratipathi-karm&ni, 20 1. 
Prfttisftkhyas, 218. 

Pratisatiirara is dissolution, 964. 
Pratitya, dependent or conditioned, 

367 n. 

Pratityatva, 367. 

Pratiyogitva, 437. 

Praty&h&ra, complete abstraction, 

349. 
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Pratyaksha, sense perception, 144, 
a 73 , 374. 

— two kinds of, 144. 

— perception and Anumd.na, in- 

ference, ignored by B&dard,- 
yana, 146. 

— applied by Bkdar^yana to Sruti 

(revelation), 147. 

— perception, 379, 392. 

Pravn’tti, activity, 421. 
Prayoga-vidhis, 200. 

Prayograna, purpose, 385. 
Pi-esumption (ArthApitti), 203. 
PretyabMva, transmigration, 384, 

421, 432 . 

Primeval waters, existing apart 
from Pragr^pati, 72. 

Punarukti. useless repetition, 226. 
Parana Ka.syapn, teacher men- 
tioned in Buddhist annals, 89. 
Pur^tana, 307. 

Purchas, 1613, mentions castes of 
Banians, 9. 

Purusha man, name given to the 
one god, 47. 

— (soul) does not migrate, but the 

Sukshma-aarira, subtle body, 
105. 

Purusha, 253, 277. 

— name of supreme deity, 253, 
34 r. 

— one or many ? 256. 

— never the material cause of the 

universe, 286, 

— state of, when free, 296. 

— rendered by Self, not by man, 

— the 25th Tattva, 342. 

Furushas of the Samkhya, many, 

285, 371. 

Purushottama, 329. 

Purva, the prius, 381. 

PurvdfcAryas, 230. 

Purva-MimkmsA, the first step, 141. 

— 196, 200, 202, 213, 

and Uttara-MimAmsA, 213. 

charged with atheism, 321. 

Purvapaksha, 204, 435, 

Purvavat preceded by a prius, 379. 
Pythagoras, identified with Bud- 
dha-guru, 60. 

— claimed a subtle covering for the 

soul, 300. 


QUALITIES, Guna, 441. 

Quality, intangible in sound, 401* 

RAg? AG i? JH A, Buddhist Council at, 
477 B. o., 25. 

Rttf/a yoga, true Yoga, 345. 
Raghuvam/ia of K^lid&sa, 207. 

R&hu, head of, 337. 

Raikva and G 7 anasruti, 14. 
Rajendralal Mitra, 324. 325, 341, 358. 
Ram&nugra, lived twelfth century 
A.D., 185. 

— his view of universe, 280. 
Rilmanuga’s system called Visishfa- 

Advaita, 187. 

Real and the phenomenal, differ- 
ence between the, 161, 

Reason, Hetu, 432. 

Receptacle, Asraya, or subject, 425. 
Religion and philosophy have 
worked together harmoniously 
in India alone, 409. 

Religious persecution, Buddhists 
and Br&hmans, 29. 

Religious and Popular Poetry of 
Vedic Age, not one hundredth 
part of it remains, 41. 
Remembering is not wiping out, 
338. 

Remembrance, Smarawa, 383. 

— can make our mouths water, 

416. 

iiJiddhis, or Aisvaryas, 350. 
Rig-veda, a fragment only, does not 
represent whole of Vedic my- 
thology and religion, 42. 
Ritambhard,, truth- bearing, 346. 
Ritter, his contempt of the Ny&ya, 
76, 390. 

Root, the, expresses Bhava, a state, 
or KriyA, action, 405. 

^SABDA, the word, 274, 394, 399, 
404, 448. 

— or word, a PramAwa, 145, 374, 

382. 

S'abdanus&sanam, 317 n. 

Sabhapati Svamy, 352, 353. 
Sacrifice was Karman, work, 198. 
S&dhana-p&da, 334. 

Sadness cleaves to all finite life, 

297. 

Saiva and PAsupata systems, 457. 
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SAkalya, 13. 

.Sak&yanya, a S&ka, 14. 
Sak-kid>knanda, being, perceiving, 
blessed. Brahman called, 169. 
SakshlitkAra, or manifestation, 149. 
Sakti, power, 157, 441. 

SamMhi, obstacles to, 323. 

— meditation or absorption, 334, 

34i> 350- 

— or Sam&patti, 346. 

SamMhi, Aprat/il^tk, 347, 427. 
Sam&nya, genus, 441, 447. 
Samanyato Drtshta, constantly seen 

together, 380. 

Samashti, 282. 

Samavaya, intimate connection, 

376. 447. 

Sambhava, probability, 395. 

— equivalence, 429, 

Samgati, connection , 204, 205. 
Sawigiaya-Vairairi-putra, teacher 

mentioned in Buddhist annals, 
89. 

Samgiti, a council (symphony), 4. 
.Samkara, literary works referred to 
by, 114. 

— his contempt of ritualism, 165, 

— lived eighth century a. d., 186. 

— and RdinAnufiia, points of ditfv r- 

ence, 190. 

— no better than Buddhism, 327. 

— opposed to Sphote, 410. 
Samkarshana, 188. 
Sajnkarshana-kanda, consists of four 

chapters, 78. 

Samkharas, the, 378. 

Samkhya, distinguished from other 
VedAnta-philosophies, 80. 
SAmkhya-yoga, name occurs in 
Upanishads, 84. 

SAwkhya-Darsana, referred to by 
Bhartnhari, 90. 

SAmkhya, mentioned in Buddhist 
texts, 93. 

— and Yoga systems are Smnti, 

147. 

— dogma of effect, 158, 159. 

— the dualistic, 160. 

— philosophy, 215. 

— ideas, influence of, 216. 

— atheistic, yet orthodox, 231. 279. 

— title of two systems, Samkhya 

and Yoga, 262 n. 


Samkhya, true meaning of, 275. 

— Aviveka, 281, 

— immorality of the, 304. 

— parables, 305. 

Samkhya-Yoga, 306. 

Samkhya as Satkaryav^da the op- 
posite of the Buddhist view of 
the world, 367. 

— and Yoga treated by Madhusu- 

dana as different from the two 
Mimams&s, 450. 

— knowledge, superior to other 

systems, 454. 

Samkhya-karikas, the, 222. 

exist in a Chinese translation, 

222. 

SMikhya-Siitras, date of, 1380 a.d,, 
84. 

fourteenth century a. d., 220. 

Samkhya-yogins, the, 335. 
Samkhyas, followers of Kapila, 31. 

— derive what is not, from what 

is, 383* 

Samko/cita, 188. 

Samr^dhanam, accomplishment, 
169. 

Samsara, can be stopped, 277. 
Sawjaaya, 207. 

— or doubt, 385. 

Samskdra, instincts, 320, 342. 
SamskAras and VAsanas, 357. 

— dispositions, 358, 442. 
S&mvrttika, 367. 

Samyama constituted of Dharamt, 
Dhyana and Samadhi, 350. 

— leads to Siddhis, perfection, 350. 
Sananda, joyous, 342. 

Sanandana A/^&rya, philosopher re- 
ferred to in Sawkhya-Sutras, 
90. 

Sankara is evolution, 264. 

Sanskrit proper names, 313. 

Sdnta, pleasurable, 252. 
iS'Mti l^kshita, 439. 

S&numana, 249, 250. 

— with inference, 267. 

S4rira, body, 173, 416. 

Sarmanas, 26. 

Sksmit^ with false conceit, 342. 
Sastra, the, 290. 

Sat-k&ryavada, every effect pre- 
exists, 159, 367. 

— something real, 303. 
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Sattra, 356, 357- 
Saumanasya, serenity, 357. 

Savage tribes, their philosophy, 5. 
Savi^, with a seed, 343. 

Savikalpa, one kind of Fratyaksha, 
144, 

Savikkrk, deliberative, 249, 346. 

— and Nirvikar^, 346. 

Savitark&, argnmentatire, 349, 346. 
Savitn (Asura), the enlivener, one 

of the agents of recurring 
events of nature, spoken of in 
Veda, 37. 

Schopenhauer on the Persian trans- 
lation of the Upanishads, 193. 
Science of Language, and Science 
of Thought, 409. 

Second oentuiy b. c., 314. 

— inference, Avita, not straight- 

forward, 389. 

Securus judicat orbis terrarum^ Skr- 
▼alaukikapram&tva, 493. 

Seed must perish before the flower 
can appear, 499. 

Self, the, 977. 

— of God and man, the same, 

194. 

— - characteristics of the, 383. 

— does not begin with bii^th on 

earth, 416. 

Sensation without perception, 399, 
393- 

St^nses, Indriyas, 415. 

Sesha, name for Putaflgali, 314. 

— or posterior, 379^ 

Shashd-tantra, 99& 

the Sixty-doctrine, 971. 

Siddh&nta, 903. 

— tenets, 385. 

Siddhis, perfections, 350, 351, 357. 

— miraculous powers, 359-354. 
Sign, Lihga, or Vy&pya, 380. 

— b^rer of a, langin, 3^ 
Sililditya Harsharaidhana, com- 
monly called Sri-Harsha of 
KanyAkub^, a. n. 610-650, 98. 

Sll&lin, author of Hafa-Sfltras, 97. 
Similarity, S&myam, 177. 

SItk, daughter of Oanaki^ iz. 

Siva, found on earliest Hauryan 
ooizis, 60. 

Six systems of philosophy, 449. 
Sixteen Topics, or Paddrthas, 374. 


Sixty-two systems of philosophy, 

17, 90. 

Skambha, support, name given to 
the one gc^, 47. 

— the universal support, one 

meaning of Brahfnan, 70. 
Skanda found on earliest Mauryan 
coins, 60. 

Sleep, state of dreamless, 174. 

— comes when Manas enters Pura- 

tati, 384. 

Smriti includes philosophy, 3. 

— reduced to writing, 93. 

Smn'tis of the Samkhya-yoga, ob- 
jections to convergence of the 
Vedanta passages on Brahman, 
79- 

— philosophies of Gotama and 

Kanada treated as, 80. 

Souls, multiplicity of, 457. ^ 

Sound, a quality, having Akasa or 
ether for its substance, 400. 

— eternal character of, 401. 

Space, 444. 

Spho/a, * the eternal word Brah- 
man,* 65 n., 68, 409. 

— Vedanta on, 410. 

— Yoga and Samkhya on, 41a. 

— - Nyaya on, 413. 

— Vaiseshika on, 414, 

— sound, distinct from the letters, 

403- 

Sphotayana, ^09. 

Sraddha, faith, 966. 

Srutam and Smritam, 9. 

— or revelation, the only evidence 

invoked by Badardyana, 146. 

— and jlpta-vakana, difference be- 

tween, 934. 

— inspiration, 347. 

State religion in India, 95. 
Statistics, to be used with caution, 
45- 

Stem and root, meaning of, 405. 
Sthiti, 338. 

Sthflla- and Sflkahma-sarira, 173, 
971. 

Subhashitas, 339. 

Subject and object, as real or phe- 
nomenal, X53. 

identity of, 170. 

Subjectivation, 983. 

Substances, Dravya, 441* 
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Subtle body, according to the Ve* 
d&nta, 300. 

Sukh&, bliss, 366. 

Sukshma*sarlra, migrates after 
death, 174. 

subtle body, 300. 

the Lii&ga*sar!ra of the S 4 w- 

khya-philosophy, 301. 

Svmmum bonunit the Kl/tsreyasa of 
Qotama, 370. 

of the six systems, 370-373. 

Sunya, not altogether nothing, 

367* 

Sdnyav&da, nihilism, aa, 366. 

— doctrine of emptiness, 160. 

^ emptiness doctrine, 184. 

— nihilism, 386. 

Suppiya, 16. 

Supreme Being acting from com> 
passion, 330. 

Sut&ra, 369. 

Sdtra style, 3, 303. 

SCttra, a Buddhist, 440. 

Sutra-vn‘tti by Bodh&yana, 187. 
Sdtras known to Buddhists, 15. 

— their style, 93, 

— now lost, known to PAnini, 

97. 

ascribed to Bnhaspati, 97. 

— style of the, a 18. 

— of Kapila, called Manana-sastra, 

institute of reasoned truth, 
389. 

— fables in the fourth chapter, 305, 

306. 

— the philosophical, later than 

Buddha, 314. 

— date of, 36a. 

Suttas (S8tras), name of part of 
Buddhist Canon, 85. 
SuYarita-Saptati-s&stra, the, aaa. 
SvAbhisa, self-illuminated, 358. 
SrastikAsana, 349. 

Svetaketn, 370. 

SvetAsratara Upanishad, the three 
Ounas found first in the, ax6. 

— Upanishad, a6a. 

SyAdvAda, 19, aa. 

Syllogism, 437. 

Systems of pliilosophy, the Six, ex- 
isting during period from Bud- 
dha, fifth century, to Asoka, 
third century, 90, 91. 


TAD EKAM, that One, the neuter 
Supreme Being, 48. 

Tai^asa, luminous, 349, 350, 360, 
Taittiriya, author of the, 308. 
Takakusu, Dr., 323. 

T&masalina, Q6g. 

TanmAtras, five, 250, 292, 346. 

— (this only), 291. 

Tantr^ cumulation of concurrent 
rites, 202. 

Tapas of the Hindus, 313. 

Tarka, old, 363. 

— refutation or reasoning, 388. 

Tat tvsm asi, Thou art that, 12a. 

Thou art it, 370. 

Tattva-samAsa, 274, 375, 306. 

the, 343. 

Tattvas, the twenty-five, 244, 274. 
Technical terms in Upanishads, 5. 
Tedandikas, 24a 
Tennyson, quoted, 156. 

— Ancient Sage, 194. 

Terebintlios, pupil of Scythianos, 

name famed among followei*8 
of Mani, 64. 

Terminus minor, Paksha, 430. 

— major, VyApaka, 430. 

— medius, VyApya, 430. 

Terms used in Hindu philosophy, 
not the same as we use, 155. 
ThAodicAe, the Hindu, 171. 

— an ancient, 212. 

Tliird place, the, 179. 

Third Valli of KafAa Upanishad. 
136. 

Three couplos of philosophical sys- 
tems, 308. 

Time, 444. 

— present, past, future, 393. 
Titthiyas, or Tirthakas, 239. 
Traigunya, 262. 

Tranquillity (iJAnti^, 296. 

Triad, Dharma, Arthaand KAma,6o. 

— of elements, 100. 

Tripitaka, date of, 15. 

Trithen, Dr., and PrasthAna Bheda, 
75 - 

Tinith better than sacrifice, 361. 

— PramA, 428. 

Tryanuka, three double atoms, 446. 
Tushfia and Stddhis, 870, 270 n. 
Tvashbf, the maker, not real crea- 
tor, of all things, 43, 44. 
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Two Brahmans, the word and the 
non-word, 407. 

UDdIlAKA, ao, 

Uddyoiakara, not Udyotakara, 364, 

365. 

Udulomas, aa. 

Universalia in rehtiSj 398. 

Up^dlina, material cause, 158. 
Upadhi, condition, 430. 

XJp&dhis, limiting conditions of 
name and form, 158. 

— five, 163. 

— conditions, impositions, 163. 

— or conditions, 173. 

— conditions, 3^, 436. 

Upalabdhi, perception, 173, 418. 
Upamana, comparison, 374, 394, 

448. 

— belongs to the NyAya school, 394, 
Upanayana, 141. 

Upanishad •period, 700 b c, 4. 
Upanishads, known to Buddhists, 
34. 

— existence of, recognised in Bud- 

dhist Canon, 85. 

— translation of, published 1879, 

1884, 137. 

— character of the, 139. 

— contain the seeds of later philo- 

sophy, 140. 

— and Vedftnta, something between 

the, 143. 

Up^sakas, laymen, 35. 

IJpavarsha, teacher of Panini, 117. 

— the VedAntist, 410. 

Upayas, means of attaining Sam&- 
dhi, 344. 

Uposliadha, 336. 

Utpatti-vidhis, original injunctions, 

300 . 

Uttarapaksha, 303, 435. 

VADA, 389. 

Vii(7apy&yana, words, mean a genus, 
406. 

Vaikkrika, 350, 352, 367. 
Yaikhfinasa-Sdtras, loss of; referred 
to by BhftskarjUrk^a, 86. 
Yair&gya-sataka of Oain&^rya, 339. 
Yaiskli, Buddhist council at, 377 B.a, 

as- 


Yaiseshika, word not found in 
Upanishads, 85. 

— on Sphota, 414. 

— philosophy, 438. 

Yaiaeshikas, followers of Kanada, 

31. 

— creation and dissolution accord- 

ing to, no. 

Yaislmavas (KdmAnu^a), theory of, 
contrasted with that of Brali- 
mavSdins, 82. 

Ya/f, direction taken in Yeda by 
thoughts connected with 
speech, 65. 

Ya/raspati-Misra, on Buddhi, 247. 

— tenth century, 366. 

Yalkala, dress of bark, 37. 
Yanaprasthas, 10, 37, 86. 

Yanig— Banian, 9. 

Yaraha-Mihira mentionsKapila and 

Kiinabhug, 341. 

Varm», colour and caste, 9. 

YasanAs, impressions, 175, 320, 358. 
Yasso, from Yarshtls, 237. 
Yasubandha, knew tlie six Tirthya 
philosophies, 363, 

Yasunetraof the Yaiseshika school, 
440. 

Yasus, seven, can be distinguished, 

38. 

Yatfagilmani, 80 b. 0., Tripifaka 
written, 4. 

Yayus, winds, 267. 

Yeda, infallibility of the, in. 

— authoiity of, 149, 233. 

— meaning of, 149. 

— acquisition of the mere sound, 

meritorious, 204. 

— superhuman origin of the, 306. 

— authority assigned by Kapila to 

the, 233. 

— cannot prove the existence of a 

Supreme Being, 332. 

— the word of Brahman, 395. 
Yed&dhyayana, learning the Yeda 

by heart, 14 1. 

Yod&nta, word does not occur in 
old Upanishads, 84. 

— or Uttara-Mlm&msA, 113. 

— the first growth of philosophical 

thought, 115. 

— followers of the, called Aupani- 

shadasi ix6. 
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Ved&nta^ fundamental doctrines of 
the, lai. 

— resum4 of the, laa. 

— philosophies, two, 192. 

— monism of, a 16. 

— first occurs in the Svet^vatara, 

aao. 

— and S&mkhya, early relation be- 

tween, 258. 

— AvidyA, Aviveka, 28a. 

— the, monistic, 281. 

— on Spho^, 410. 

Ved&nta<S&ra, 215. 

Yed&nta- Sutras and BAdar&yana, 
earlier than the Bhagavad-gita, 
* 13 - 

— and Bhagavad-gitA relative age 

of, 1 18. 

— methodical, 14 1. 

Yed&ntins, followers of Upanishads, 
31 - 

Yedintist, a, does not really join 
Brahman, 309. 

Yed&ntists derive the unreal from 
the real, 303. 

Yedas, authority of the, 149. 

— sound of, eternal, ao8. 

— words of the, supernatural, 208. 
Yedic gods, three classes — (I'' of 

the sky ; (2) of the mid-air ; 
(3'\ of the earth, 37, 

Yedic hymns, date for, 2000 b.c. or 
5000 B.C., little gained by this, 
34 - 

Yedic Yak, a feminine, 56, 

— coincidence with Sophia of O.T., 

57. 

YedosdhyetavyaA, 205. 

Yerbal symbols, 165. 

Yibhfiti-pada, 334. 

Yibhfitis, powers, 349. 

Yidehas, bodyless, 342, 343. 
Yidhatn, arranger, name given to 
the one god, 47. 
Yidvan-moda-tarangini, 212. 
Yidyamatra, knowledge only, 160, 

— doctrine, 427. ^ 

Yigfiana-Bhikshu, 285, 288, 451. 

— supposed to hiive composed the 

Sfitras, 221. 

Yikaras, sixteen, 253, 283. 

Yikasa, or higher enlightenment. 


Yiniyoga-vidhi, 200. 

Yirasana, 349. 

Yirtue, a preliminary of Moksha, 
166, 

Yiruddha, arguments proving the 
reverse, 389. 

Yisakha found on earliest Mauryan 
coin, 60. 

Yisesha, gross elements, 341 n., 447. 
Yishamatvam, unevenness, in. 
Yishaya, 204. 

Yishnu, 313. 

— disguised as Buddha, 457. 
Yishnu-Purana, 456. 
Yisish^a-Advaita, Raman 11 t/a’s sys- 
tem, 187. 

Yisva, or Yaisvanara, 260. 
Yisvakamma, later development of 
Yiavakarman, 45. 

Yisvakarman, described, vague and 
uncertain character, 45. 

— maker of all things, adjective 

showing germs that were to 
grow into supreme deity, used 
as substantive, 43. 

Yisve, or All-gods, represent first 
attempt at comprehending the 
various gods as forming a class, 

39. 

Yitanda, cavilling, 389. 

Yivarta, turning away, 185. 
Yivarta-vada, theory of illusion, 
81. 

Yivasvat, 307. 

Yivek&nanda, 213. 

Yividishg, desire of knowledge, 266. 
Yiyoga or Yiveka, 310. 

Yrt'ha or Yn’dh-a, possibly Sanskrit 
words, 55. 

Ynshadeva received Samkara ? 223. 

— king of Nepal, a d. 630, 223. 
Yy&di, words mean individual 

things, 406. 

Yyakta, 188. 

Yyftpaka, fire, 145. 

— what pervades, 429. 

— or S^dhya, terminus major, 430. 
Vy&pta, pervaded, 429. 

Yy&pti, universal rule, pervasion, 
4a9» 434* 

— a, may be true in ninety-nine 

cases, yet not in the hundredth, 
434* 
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VyApti, threefold. 436. 

Vy&pya, what must be pervaded, 

439-. 

— terminus medius, 430. 

Vy&sa, identified with BMai'&yana, 

113. 

— lived at the end of the Dv&para 

age> *13* 

— never named by Samkara as the 

author of the Sutras, 112. 

— the father of Suka, 114. 

— called P&rftaarya, 117. 

— and Harihara, 356. 

— commentary on Yoga Sutras, 313. 
Vyashfi, 383. 

Vyavah&rartham, practical pur* 
poses, 160. 

VyavaMrika, phenomenal, 367. 


WEBER, A., Pix)fes8or, 56, 307 n. 
Whole, is there a ? 393. 

Women, present at philosophical 
discussions, lo. 

Wood-architecture, previous to 
stonework, 61. 

Word, the, as a creative power, 66. 

— or Sabda, 383, 399. 

Words, meaning of, conventional, 
394 

— express the summum genus, 405. 

— not names of individuals, but of 

classes, 408. 

World, phenomenal reality of the, 

— created by the Word, 397. 
Worlds, the, created from the Word, 

150. 

Worship (tJp&sanfi^, 164. 

Writing, allusions to, 9a. 


Writing, when first attempted, in 
India, ai8. 

Written letters called unreal, 93. 

yAgNAVALKYA, II, 13 , 340. 

— and GFanaka, 13. 

Ya/ika/i, anybody, 35^, 354 n. 

Yama and Yami, usually identified 

with Adam and Eve, children 
of Tvashtri, but childless them- 
selves, 44. 

Yoga, quoted in Upanishads, 5, 84. 

— and S^mkhya, the true philoso- 

phies, 80. 

— not union, 170. 

— in the Taittiriya and Katka 

Upanishads, 300. 

— and S&mkhya, 307. 

— meanings of the word, 308. 

— is Samatva, equability, 308, 

— not union, but disunion, 309. 

— means really Viyoga, 310. 

— steadying of the mind, 336. 

— as a Tfiraka, or ferry across the 

world, 356. 

— is it Nihilism? 359. 

— and S&mkhyaon Sphote, 41a. 
Yoga-Sfitras, 334. 

Yog&kfiras, aa, 366. 

Yog&ngas, helps to Yoga, 347, 348. 

— eight accessories of Yoga, 350. 
Yogftnua&sanam, 317 n. 
Yoga-sftra-samgraba, abstract of the 

Yoga, 318. 

Yogins in liaitrfiy. Up. VI, aao. 

— perceptions of the, 337, 

— nine classes of, 343. 

ZARADES (Zoroaster), name found 
among followers of Hani, 64. 


THE END 
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